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Part 1.—LABOoR IN THE SOUTH 


Epitor’s Note.— With this issue the Monthly Labor Review presents 
the second in a series of specialized numbers. The first appeared in 
July and dealt with some of the reconversion problems and programs of 
New England. Subsequent treatments of special topics or of particular 
economic-geographic areas will appear on a continuing basis at intervals 
of 8 or 4 months. This series has been established for the convenience 
of the reader. Well-integrated coverage of a single subject within a wide 
field of interest is essential to a well-rounded coverage of the field itself. 
Each of such special issues will cover the same type of subject matier that 
the Review has always covered, but articles will be scheduled so that the 
reader may obtain a broad view uf a particular subject in one issue. 

This issue deals with labor in the South. The articles comprising 
the major portion of it represent, in large part, a byproduct of work 
undertaken by the Department of Labor in the fall of 1945 in connection 
with the research program sponsored by the House Agricultural Sub- 
committee on a Postwar Cotton Program. In June 1946 an extensive 
compilation of materials on the southern labor force, wages, employment, 
and related matters was submitted to the research group of the committee 
concerned especially with the possibilities for industrial and other non- 
farm developments in the South. This compilation was directed by 
Theodore W. Reedy of the Bureau’s Labor Economics Staff. The plan- 
ning and editing of the series of articles constituting Part 1 of this issue 
were undertaken by H. M. Douty, Chief of the Bureau’s Labor Economics 

Staff. Part 1 will be reprinted as a bulletin. A a4 


Introduction 


SEVEN articles are presented in this issue of the Monthly Labor 
Review on various aspects of labor in the South. Considered col- 
lectively, these articles should contribute materially to our knowledge 
of southern labor conditions. They do not constitute, however, an 
exhaustive analysis of the position of labor in the region. This is true 
even within the specific fields of inquiry. For example, it is quite 
impossible fully to explore trade-union development or wage differ- 
entials within the confines of single articles. Many subjects of 
interest to labor, such as southern experience with unemployment 

compensation, are not touched upon at all. 7 
481 
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The definition of “South” employed in the following articles is po; 
entirely uniform. Except where a different coverage is specifically 
indicated, however, the term relates to 13 States. Nine of thesp 
States—Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florid, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi—are generally taken 
to comprise the Southeast; the remaining four—Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, and Texas—are in the Southwest. This tremendoy; 
region contaims 843,812 square miles of territory; its population jy 
July 1945 was estimated at 37,624,000, excluding armed forces over. 
seas but including armed forces distributed by State of station. 
Civilian population was estimated at 35,416,000. 

The South as thus defined is not a homogeneous area. There js 
great and rich diversity in the geography, economy, and culture of 
the region. It is necessary to emphasize this point because the articles 
that follow deal largely, although by no means wholly, in aggregates 
and averages. This type of social arithmetic is an indispensable too! 
for many analytical and policy-making purposes, but by its ver 
nature it conceals wide variations in social existence and experience. 

If there is diversity in the South, there is also a measure of unity. 
This unity is partly historical and partly a reflection of the fact that 
from the colonial period to the present the South has remained pre- 
dominantly agrarian. To agriculture must be added the economic 
activities that depend directly upon the forest resources of the region 
and upon the wealth, including petroleum, under the earth. The 
South has been primarily an exporter of raw and semifinished products; 
its industrial development began relatively late and under severe 
initial handicaps. The ante bellum South, for various reasons, did 
not encourage the growth of industrial enterprise; and even as late as 
1930 a group of southern intellectuals could argue (in [’ll Take My 
Stand) that the social cost of industrialism outweighed its benefits. 

Industrialization, however, has increased significantly. In 18%), 
less than 8 percent of the wage earners employed in manufacturing in 
the United States were in the 13 Southern States. By 1939 this 
percentage had risen to 17.2. Moreover, while the absolute level o/ 
factory employment declined sharply in the country as a whole 
between 1929 and 1939, there was a small increase in the level of manu- 
facturing employment in the southern region. An average of 1,362,- 
027 wage earners were employed in manufacturing in the South in 1939. 
Manufacturing employment in the South increased sharply during the 
war years. A detailed article on employment in manufacturing in the 
South during the war years and the first year of peace will appear in 4 
forthcoming issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 

The manufacturing base in the South has been comparatively 
narrow, resting largely upon the textile industries (principally cotton 
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textiles and hosiery), lumber, furniture, and tobacco, with petroleum 
refining in the Southwest. Other industries (iron and steel, machin- 
ery, apparel, and a host of others) have been rather thinly represented. 
However, the war apparently has strengthened a tendency for the 
industrial structure of the South to broaden, partly as a result of the rise 
of essentially new industries and partly from decentralizing tendencies 
elsewhere. Texas is a conspicuous example, and the Southeast is 
vibrant with new industrial undertakings. 

The articles in the present issue deal with some of the basic factors 
affecting labor in the South. The analysis of key population and labor 
force characteristics is essential to any broad understanding of the 
position of labor in the region. The articles on income trends and 
levels and on wage differentials provide, in conjunction with the article 
on living costs, insight into the relative economic position of the 
southern industrial worker and of other segments of the southern 
population. They also provide a basic explanation for the great 
migratory movements discussed in the article on population and labor 
supply. 

Two articles relate to efforts by workers to improve their economic 
well-being through organization. The first of these articles traces the 
development of the trade-union movement in the South; the second 
deals with the comparatively small consumers’ cooperative movement. 
Finally, an article is devoted to legislation enacted by the Southern 
States for the protection of labor or relating to labor organizations 
and collective bargaining. 





I—Labor Supply in the South’ 


THE economic and social well-being of,the South depends both upon 
its human resources and upon the quantity and quality of its physica] 
resources. An examination of migration, population, and labor-force 
characteristics, which the war has affected but not fundamentally 
altered, is basic to any analysis of the economic position of labor in 
the South and of the outlook for economic development in the region 


Migration 

Perhaps the most striking aspect of the labor-supply situation jn 
the South is that the region not only provides labor for its own fac- 
tories and farms, but it also contributes substantially to the labor 
supply of other regions of the Nation. The natural rate of popula- 
tion increase is considerably greater in the South than in the remainder 
of the country, owing to the higher fertility in the predominantly 
rural South than in the North and West. The pressure of population 
on economic opportunities in the South has been such, however, that 
large outward migration has taken place. During the 1920-30 
decade, the number of migrants leaving the South exceeded the 
number entering by an average of 130,000 a year.” During the 
depression of the 1930’s, when job opportunities in northern and 
western cities were at low levels, the net out-migration continued 
but reached only 100,000 a year. With the growth of the defense 
program, and then of the war production program, the annual rate 
stepped up to the unprecedented figure of 300,000. 

Perhaps the most important single factor in increasing the rate of 
out-migration was the growth of job opportunities in the North and 
West: in the 1940-43 period more than 80 percent of the contracts 
for war products were let in these regions, in the cities where industry 
has long been concentrated. The thousands of jobs which these 
contracts opened up had to be filled in part by drawing workers from 
the Southern States. Outward migration from the South continued, 
in spite of the letting of contracts and the building up of war facilities 
within the region. 

Except for the fact that movements were accelerated and were over 
longer distances, wartime migration followed the same general pattern 
that prevailed in peacetime years (table 1). If the 48 States and the 
District of Columbia are ranked according to percentage of net 
migration in 1935-40 and 1940-45, the 13 Southern States are found 


1 Prepared by Sophia C. Mendelsohn and Lester M. Pearlman of the Bureau’s Occupational! Outlook 


Division. 
? Except where noted, the term ‘‘South” as used in this article refers to the 13 States of Alabama, Arkansas, 


Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tev- 
nessee, Texas, and Virginia. 
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at approximately the same position for the later period as for the 
earlier. Thus, if we call the State with the greatest net in-migration 
number 1 and the State with the greatest net out-migration number 
49, Arkansas is 44th on the list in 1935-40 and 45th in 1940-45. 
Most of the 13 States either maintamed the same place on the list or 
dropped somewhat lower on the list because of net out-migration. 
Only 3 of the Southern States—Alabama, Tennessee, and Texas— 
moved up on the list in the direction of relatively less out-migration. 
The 13-State area—and every State in it, except only Florida and 
Virginia—continued tojlose ‘population to other areas. 


Taste 1.—Net Interstate Migration in the United States, 1935-40 and 1940-45, by 
Region and State ! 





Net migration (in thousands) 
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1 Source: UI. S. Bureau of the Census. 
? Civilian migration only. 


As before the war, the South had a net loss in its wartime population 


exchanges with other regions (table 2 and chart 1). 
migrants who left the South between Pearl Harbor and March 1945, 
about 1,000,000 went to the North and 600,000 to the West.* In 


Taste 2.—Civilian Migration in the United States, December 1941 to March 1945, 
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' Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 





* Data for the South include West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the District of Columbia. See 


Census release P-5, No. 5. 
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return, however, the South received only 600,000 persons from the 
North and 100,000 from the West—-a net loss of 400,000 to the North 
and 500,000 to the West. 

Internal migration in the South during the war also reached record 
magnitudes. Gross intrastate migration * in the region amounted to 
3,200,000 between December 1941 and March 1945, while movements 
between States within the region during this period totaled 1,600,000 
(table 2). This reflects a movement from farms to cities during the 
war Which is as striking as that from the South to other regions of the 
country. In fact, migration from the South was in large part a re- 
flection of the shifts from rural to urban areas. For the United States 
as a whole, the net loss to the farm population through movement of 
civilians from farms averaged 900,000 per year in the period 1941 to 
1945, compared with only 375,000 during the depression decade of the 
thirties and 630,000 in the twenties. ° Evidence of the fact that mi- 
grants from the rural South not only went to cities in the North and 
West but also to southern cities is found in the large population gains 
registered in industrial areas such as Mobile and Houston. ° 

There is one particular implication in interregional migration to 
which attention should be called. The outward migration has pro- 
vided other areas with workers who have been carried through the 
years of childhood, have been educated, and have in many cases re- 
ceived some work experience in the South (table 3 and chart 2.) After 
passing their early years in the South—unproductive ones in terms of 
their immediate contribution to the output of the region—they then 
move to other areas which can reap the fruit of this nurture and train- 
ing. Data for the 1935-40 period indicate that of those who left the 
South in that period, about three-eighths in the 25-34 age group had 
a high-school education or better, and six-sevenths had an eighth-grade 
education or better. As has been indicated, this give and take be- 


TABLE 3.—Age Distribution of Out-Migrants from the South, 1935-40, by Sex ! 




















Percentage distribution 
Age group -—— 
Total | Male | Female 
Total, 5 years of age and over 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
5-13 years of age __.___- 16.8 16.4 | 17.2 
14-24 years of age fe 27.7 26.3 29. 2 
25-34 years of age______. 26.8 26.9 26. 6 
35-44 years of age.____- 14.4 15.4 13.4 
45-54 years of age______- 7.9 8.6 7.1 
55 years of age and over-. 6.4 6.4 6.5 

















' Source: Based on the Sixteenth Census of Population, 1940, Internal Migration, Age of Migraats. 





‘ Intrastate migration includes migrants whose place of residence was in a diffierent county but in the 
same State as the place of residence in December 1941. 

* See Census release P-S, No. 6. 

* See Census release P-44, No. 3. 
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tween areas works both ways, with migrants and capital from other 
areas entering the South, but, on balance, the South has been making 
a contribution to the other richer parts of the country. 

A smaller percentage of Negroes left the South for other regions 
than was the case among whites, but there were so few colored persons 
entering the South from other regions that the South lost propor- 


CHART 2 
AGE OF OUT-MIGRANTS 

MOST PEOPLE WHO LEAVE THE SOUTH ARE IN THE 
YOUNG, PRODUCTIVE AGE GROUPS 





30% 








5-13 14-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55 AND 
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SOURCE” BUREAU OF CENSUS 
—_—_____ — —$<$ | 


tionately more Negroes than whites in the give and take of population 
between 1935 and 1940. Thus, Negroes accounted for one-third of 
the net out-migration from the South even though they made up one- 
fourth of the total southern population. Information on the extent of 
migration of nonwhites during the war is limited. Some evidence of 
migration of Negroes to the West, however, is found in the fact that 
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the Negro population in five congested production areas on the West 
Coast more than doubled between 1940 and 1944. ” 
POSTWAR PROSPECTS FOR MIGRATION 

What are the likely postwar trends with respect to migration of the 
South’s population and labor supply? The answer to this question 
must necessarily be a conditional one. Migration will be heavily 
cut down if any large-scale industrialization program, drawing on the 
new war-built plants and on the skills of the wartime force of semi- 
skilled and skilled factory workers, should develop vigorously in the 
South. But even under this assumption it is likely that migration 
from the South will be larger than migration to the South. There 
has been a long-term stability in the geographic distribution of em- 
ployment opportunities which even the war did not fundamentally 
alter. The fast-growing population in the South, confronted with 
relatively low job opportunities and security, will continue to provide 
workers not only for its own industries but for those in other areas. 
Under conditions of fairly high employment, for example, job op- 
portunities in New England, in the East North Central areas, and in 
the Pacific region are likely to be more favorable than in the South, 
so that migration from the South to these areas is bound to occur. 
Under conditions of full employment, migration is likely to be even 
more pronounced, for migration is a necessary step to full employment, 
given the differences in birth rates and industrialization which now 
exist and will probably continue to exist between different regions in 
our country. Only if severe depression were to set in would there be 
much likelihood of a reversal in the pattern of prewar and wartime 
migration. 

It is not likely that this generalization will be contradicted by the 
movement of returning servicemen. Surveys made by the War 
Department in 1944 ® indicate that on the basis of their plans at that 
time, 15 in 100 of the soldiers who came from the South are likely to 
seek employment in the North or West after the war. This means 
that these States will be losing the potential services of many able- 
bodied and trained workers who could contribute effectively to the 
well-being of the Nation by developing the resources of the South. 
This trend forcibly suggests how essential is the study of the many 
— and factors which relate to the greater industrialization of the 
South. 

Trained and able-bodied labor is just as much a productive asset 
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1 of as @ mine, a stand of timber, or 40 acres of fertile farm land. One of 
ih. the South’s major problems is how best to utilize this immensely 
tof valuable productive asset. 

e of ’U. 8. Bureau of the Census, Population, Series CA-3, Nos. 2, 3, 5, 6, and 8. 
that *See Postwar Migration Plans of Army Enlisted Men, in The Annals of the American Academy of 






Political and Social Science, May 1945. 
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Population and Labor-Force Characteristics 


In 1940, 37 million of the Nation’s 132 million people lived j) 
the 13 Southern States. Except for Texas, which accounted for oy», 
6 million persons, and North Carolina, with 3% million, each of th, 
other 11 States had populations which ranged roughly between 2 an, 
3 million persons (table 4). The labor force or working populatioy 
numbered some 14 million and, being drawn from the population |4 
years of age and over, was distributed among the States in much th, 
same fashion as the total population (table 5). 


TABLE 4.—Geographical Distribution of the South’s Population, 1940, by Color and State 
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TABLE 5.—Geographical Distribution of the South's Labor Force, 1940, by Sex, Color. (tabl 
and State ' nonw 
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South._.................__..] 13,827 | 10,579 | 3,248 | 10.035 8025 
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North Carolinma...____.___- 1, 334 | O84 350 950 
South Carolina 731 516 215; 415] 
Georgia...__..._- 1, 226 890 | 336 
Florida _. 787 560 | 227 
Kentucky - -- 999 §20 179 94 
‘Tennessee 1, 072 831 | 241 224 
Alabama 776 241 | j 5s 5 381 
Mississippi - s 612 | 196 d : | 3 | 421 


Virginia emia 'oe 1, 031 | 084 | 238 764 | 
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Arkansas.....______- : 563 116 181 | 
Louisiana -___. ie 674 | 210 338 | 
Oklahoma..__._._.__._....-} 804 648 | 156 79 
EE SEE CES | 2,455 | 1,912; 543 401 








! Source: Sixteenth Census of Population, 1940. 
? Consists of persons 14 years of age and over either employed or unemployed. 
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POPULATION AND LABOR-FORCE GROWTH 


Labor-force growth is in large measure a function of population 
gowth. The rise of the American labor force from about 1 million in 
1790 to 53% million in 1940 is essentially an outcome of the increase 
in the population of working age—from about 2 million to 101 million 
over the 150-year period. Thus, between 1920 and 1940, population 
wowth caused the southern labor force to expand at a greater rate 
than that of the North but at a lower rate than that of the West. 


Percent increase, 1920-40 
Population Labor Force 













South ‘ by Bice - 3 aaah eae leone 20. 2 25. 0 
North-- ibe tba Bawa Lip serie 16. 3 20. 0 
ey ee a a eee Pee oy il dhe Sled ll 35. 9 36. 7 





In the absence of interstate migration, however, the South would 
have experienced by far the greatest. rate of population growth, and, 
thereby, of labor-force growth. As the following tabulation indicates, 
the South has consistently been the region of highest fertility im 









the Nation: Net reproduction rate ! 
1905-10 1985-40 
DEL es se dhaen Fo es ee eee a a alll palitedgai 161 118 
0 EL a A Ps. senha habe econ 122 87 
DEE. SCovecoa de daseev es ob chee eet so iuewccebel 117 94 





| Net reproduction rate of 100 means that each generation would just replace itself if birth and death rates 
ofa given period were to continue indefinitely, and if there were no net migration. 









This greater fertility is largely a reflection of the predominantly 
rural character of the South and of the fact that the proportion of non- 
white persons in its population is higher than in the North or West 
(table 6). High fertility is characteristic of rural residents and of 
nonwhites. More than 65 percent of the people in the South lived in 
rural areas in 1940; in the other regions of the country, the proportion 
was less than 40 percent. Similarly, 1 in every 4 persons in the South 



















TaB_e 6.—Regional Distribution of the Population, 1940, by Residence and Color’ 
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Residence | Color 
































































Region | | 
Total Urban a. | — | All classes White Nonwhite 
| | 
Number (in thousands) 
Ts | | | 7 at] PRR 
South... __ 37, 013 12, 873 8, 616 15, 524 | 37, 013 27, 651 | 9, 362 
Wiad. ...... _| . 76,120} 51,005 | 13,571 11, 544 76, 120 | 73, 207 | 2, 913 
Wi: ..| 13,883 | 8, 128 3, 427 2, 328 | 13, 883 13, 349 534 
th SR ae ee ee =i; cor" 
Percentage distribution 
ae Bey = . —— —————— 
lll li 100.0) 348 | 23.3 41.9 | 100. 0 74.7 | 25.3 
North........_. a 100. 0 67.0 | 17.8 15. 2 100. 0 | 96. 2 | 3. 8 
Wali... 100.0 | 58.5 | 24.7 16.8 100. 0 96. 2 3.8 










' Source: Sixteenth Census of Population, 1940. 
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is nonwhite, in contrast to a ratio of less than 1 in 25 for the othe; 
regions. It should be noted, however, that even within the same 
residence and color groups, fertility is higher in the South than in the 
rest of the country. 

As shown earlier, a fast-growing population pressing upon relatively 
limited economic opportunity has resulted in large-scale migration 
from the South in periods of depression as well as prosperity. The 
South will continue to export labor as long as its abundance of labo; 
supply is not matched by opportunities for employment. 


POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS AFFECTING LABOR-MARKET PARTICIPATION 


The effect of the South’s higher fertility can be seen clearly jy 
the fact that its population and labor force are comparatively young. 
This is the case in spite of heavy out-migration of young and middle- 
aged persons from the South. The median age of the population 
of the South in 1940 was 25 years in contrast to 31 years in both the 
North and West. Approximately 52 percent of the South’s labor force 
was under 35 years of age compared to 46 percent in the North and 
44 percent in the West. 

In addition, there are significant regional differences with respect 
to labor-market participation within each age and sexgroup. Although 
nearly all able-bodied men aged 25-54 years are in the labor force in 
every region, the work force of the South has relatively more young 
boys and older men, as shown in table 7. In the case of the youngsters, 
this is a reflection of the fact that rural youths can more readily enter 
the labor force than urban youths and of the related fact that southern 
youngsters leave school at a relatively early age. Only one-third 
of the southern adult population in 1940 attended school beyond 
the eighth grade. This relatively low proportion might be expected 
because of the South’s predominantly rural character and because 
of its large nonwhite population, but even in each separate residence 


and color group the educational level in the South is lower than in 
other regions. 


TABLE 7.—Age Composition of the Male Labor Force, 1940, by Region ' 





Number (in thousands) Proportion in the labor force ' 





Age group 


South North West South North 




















Nh inciandcimincakenigiliensase 10, 579 80.0 78.9 i. 
14-19 years of age... ....................-. 975 1, 279 201 42.2 31.1 28.2 
ent ee 1, 469 2, 845 513 88.7 88.2 80 

Si Sa, ...ussshagepmrosetedinwes 6, 613 15, 559 2, 937 93. 9 94.4 98. 4 
a Se eh. 1,030 2, 821 542 85. 4 83.9 Sh. 4 
65 years of age and over_............-..-.. 492 1, 094 186 48.5 40.0 dd. 0 




















! Source: Sixteenth Census of Population, 1940. 
? Labor force as a percentage of population in each age group. 
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Unpaid family work on farms draws large numbers of southern 
| youth into the labor force. Nearly one-third of the teen-agers in the 
South’s 1940 labor force were unpaid family workers in contrast to 
one-eighth in the North and one-tenth in the West. 

The main reason that southern men retire from work at a later age 
than other men is that a greater proportion of them are engaged in 
farming, which is typically a family enterprise. As a farmer reaches 
old age his children or hired help take over the heavier burdens while 
he continues to work around the farm. In industry, on the other 
hand, a worker is often forced out of the labor market when he reaches 
an age at which he cannot compete with younger men. Other factors 
causing men to work to later ages in the South are the generally lower 
income levels and the absence of social-security coverage in agri- 
culture. 

In the South, nearly one woman in four works or seeks work outside 
the home. This rate of labor-market participation is slightly lower 
than that in the North and on a par with that in the West. 

Residence and family characteristics of southern women serve to 
reduce the number working outside the home. The fact that rela- 
tively more women in the South live in rural areas has acted to lower 
the proportion in the labor force. Women in rural areas do not 
participate in the labor force to the same extent as urban women, 
principally because there is not much opportunity for any work 
except farming, where women are employed for the most part only 
during the peak planting and harvesting seasons. Moreover, farm 
women generally have more household responsibilities and perform 
many chores of the type which do not occur in nonfarm households. 
One out of every three women in urban areas in 1940 worked or 
sought work outside the home, compared with corresponding ratios 
of one in five for rural-nonfarm districts and one in eight for rural- 
farm areas. 

In addition, the fact that the South has proportionately more 
married women and more young children per family has a tendency to 
keep women out of the labor market. Most women do not continue 
to work outside the home after marriage, and most of those who do 
continue to work quit after they have children. For example, among 
women aged 18-34 in 1940, approximately 67 percent of the single 
women were in the labor force, compared with only 31 percent of the 
married women without children, and 8 percent of the married women 
with children under 10 years of age. 

Color composition works in the opposite direction since nonwhite 
women work or seek work (mostly in domestic service) to a greater 
extent than do white women. Thus, when farm and nonfarm women 
are compared separately, it is found that the rates of labor-force par- 
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ticipation for the South are higher than the rates for corresponding 
groups in other regions. 


Percentage of female population li 
wears of age and over in the Inho, 
force, 1940, in— 

South North West 
All women__. 39%.03 ) isi 24. 2 26. 2 23.8 








Urban areas__- “ 35. 1 30. 5 OR 4 
Rural nonfarm area: : ee 22. 4 20. 0 18 | 
Rural farm areas__________. ne” | a8 10. 7 12.0 


Here, then, are the dominant characteristics of the South’s labo; 
force: (1) Except for the effect of migration, the South has the 
greatest potential rate of labor-force growth in the Nation. (2) Non- 
white workers comprise a relatively large proportion of the South’s 
labor force. (3) There is a predominence of rural workers. (4) Th 
proportion of the labor force concentrated in the younger age groups 
is greater than for other regions. (5) Southerners leave school earlic; 
to go to work and retire from the labor force at later ages than peopl 
in the North and West. (6) In general, the South has relatively 
fewer women working outside the home than the North, as a result of 
rural residence and responsibility for the care of larger families. This 
is true despite the greater labor-market participation of nonwhit 
wonien. 
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Il—Income in the South! 





VARIATIONS in income among the States are due to differences in 
the natural resources, capital equipment, and productive abilities of 
the different populations. The possession of abundant capital and 
natural wealth in relation to population usually constitutes a basis 
for a high level of income and well-being. Where such resources 
exist, the States can support adequate programs of public education, 
health, and general welfare. All the people are the beneficiaries of 
such programs, particularly those in the lower-income groups. On 
the other hand, the level of income tends to be low where resources 
are naturally meager or have been depleted, where capital equipment 
is relatively small, and where the population is not generally skilled 
in industry. Asa result, State revenues are low, and public functions 
are likely to be limited. In such areas, a change in the balance 
between population and resources will tend to occur. In the South,’ 
this process has taken primarily the form of out-migration ® and of 
industrialization through the use of capital accumulated in the region 
and brought in from the outside. 

Human welfare cannot by any means be measured entirely in 
terms of money income. Estimates of aggregate income payments * 
and their components, however, can be used roughly to describe the 
economic status of the population as a whole, and per capita income ° 
to indicate the average status of the individual. Such estimates are 
available for the individual States, and comparisons can therefore 
be made between the Southern States and the rest of the country. 
Comparisons are desirable, as the concept of ‘‘income level”’ is relative. 

Differences in income level between the South and the remainder 
of the country reflect, in part, differences in the character of economic 
activity. Agriculture, of course, is relatively more important, and 
manufacturing less important, in the South than elsewhere. More- 
over, there are important differences between agriculture as carried 





1 Prepared by Solomon Shapiro of the Bureau’s Labor Economics Staff. The State income data used 
in this article have been published or made available by the National Income Division of the Office of 
Business Economics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. The cooperation of this Division is grate- 
fully acknowledged. 

* The “South” is used to mean the nine Southeastern States: Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina: 
Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi; and the four Southwestern States, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

§ See the article Labor Supply in the South, page 484 of this issue. 

‘State income payments represent income received in the various States by individuals, from payers 
either within or outside the State. These payments include certain ‘‘nonproductive’’ receipts which 
are included in money income, such as social-security benefits and relief payments. They exclude certain 
items of income, like business savings, which accrue to, but are not received by, the population, Certain 
imputed items, such as products consumed on the farm, are also ineluded. 

' Per capita income payments are derived by division of total income payments by total population, 
exeluding armed forces and civilians outside the continental United States. 


715287-—46 2 195 
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on in the South and in other areas: farms in this region average 
fewer acres, capital equipment is smaller, and productivity per map 
is lower. The structure of manufacturing industry (kinds of indus. 
tries, proportions of various labor skills employed, etc.) differs sub- 
stantially in the southern and nonsouthern sectors of the economy. 
These variations in types of economic activity help to explain why 
the general level of per capita income in the South, even in 1945, was 
low relative to the national level. 

While per capita income in the South is low compared with the 
average for the country, a definite and encouraging upward trend has, 
however, been evident in recent years. This trend reflects the chang. 
ing structure of the southern economy resulting from a decline in the 
relative importance of agriculture, and as a counterpart, an increase 
in manufactures. Per capita income in the Southern States rose from 
55 percent of the national average in 1929 to 69 percent in 1945, 
Between these dates income in the aggregate had more than doubled 
in the South, and the region’s share of the country’s total income had 
increased appreciably. 

A portion of the gain in relative income position grew out of the 
war. In meeting its war needs, the Nation found in the Southern 
States a large pool of manpower and a convenient location for many 
military installations as well as war manufacturing plants. As a 
result, income payments to individuals in the South increased at a 
faster rate than in the other States during the war years. It is difficult 
to tell at this time to what extent the gains of the war years will be 
permanent. 

This article presents estimates of per capita income, average annual 
wages, and aggregate income payments and their components in the 
South and the rest of the country. Changing relationships since 
1929, and particularly during the war period, will be indicated. 





Per Capita Income 
TOTAL POPULATION, INCLUDING MILITARY 


The marked differential in incomes between the South and other 
regions of the country is being reduced. Since 1929 per capita income 
in the Southern States has steadily drawn nearer to the national aver- 
age. The per capita income of $371 in 1929 was only 55 percent of 
the national average. In 1940, the per capita income of $340 was 
59 percent of this average. In spite of a somewhat greater relative 
increase in population between 1940 and 1945, per capita income in 
the Southern States was $797 in 1945, 69 percent of the national 
average (table 1). 
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Le 1.—Per ita Income Payments | and Percent of National Per Capita Income 
pes a United States and by Region, 1089-453 ° 


























| Region yo | 1000 | 1000 | r010 | x04 | oe | 1042 | ro4 | r04 

Per capita income payments 
United States..........--...--------- $680 | $368 | $539 | $575 | $693 | $862 /$1,040 |$1,133 | $1,150 
Southern States....-.----.----------- 371 210 323 340 421 555 693 778 797 
Southeastern States_............- 339 198 303 324 407 535 660 740 767 
Wn on ciocumaaine 422 266 402 450 565 738 833 888 903 
North Carolina.--_-.........-- 309 205 308 316 397 §21 610 702 732 
South Carolina. -.-_......-..-.- 252 167 261 286 354 473 575 652 663 
SES ee eae 329 200 290 315 389 507 654 730 745 
PE, inihbdabdith aicccadtnbe 484 272 442 471 531 684 879 950 996 
cctabib<oncccn aides 371 199 297 308 369 474 613 701 735 
, ee ae 349 190 295 317 413 513 659 768 813 
fl” SS eee ee 305 154 242 268 359 482 602 677 700 
ii indiwauaic antes 273 123 201 202 283 396 483 541 556 
Southwestern States__.........-- 428 230 359 369 447 592 755 847 852 
SS eer 152 246 252 332 448 519 617 654 
es 415 222 354 357 433 549 722 788 785 
ed nce apanena 455 226 340 356 417 590 728 860 889 
ae eee ee 465 257 401 413 497 655 925 917 
Dy, ES See 795 429 624 667 802 985 | 1,180 | 1,275 1, 290 


























Percent of national per capita income 



































oa cpcacnccens 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0*} 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 
a §4.6 57.1 59.9 59. 1 60. 8 64. 4 66. 6 68.7 69.3 
Southeastern States............-- 49.9] 53.8] 56.2] 563] 58.7] 62.1] 63.5] 65.3 66. 7 
i ES ere te 62.1] 72.3) 74.6] 78.3} 81.5] 85.6); 80.1} 78.4 78. 5 

North Carolina.............- 45.4 55.7 57.1 55.0 57.3 60. 4 58. 7 62.0 63. 7 

South Carolina.-__.....-__-- 37.1 | 45.4] 48.4] 49.7] 51.1] 54.9] 55.3] 57.5 57.7 

1S a 48.4 54.3 53.8 54.8 56. 1 58.8 62.9 64. 4 64.8 

ell alll MP 71.2} 73.9} 82.0] 81.9] 76.6] 79.4.) 84.5] 83.8 86.6 
a 54.6 54.1 55.1 53. 6 53. 2 55.0 &8.9 61.9 63. 9 
EE feo cco cecceso §1.3 51.6 54.7 55. 1 59.6 59. 5 63. 4 67.8 70.7 
Alabama.._..... (>) a ae 44.9 41.8 44.9 46. 6 51.8 55.9 &7.9 59.8 60.9 
i lt TT at et 40.1 33. 4 37.3 35.1 40.8 45.9 46.4 47.7 48.3 
Southwestern States. _........-_- 62.9 62.5 66. 4 64. 2 64.5 68. 7 72.6 74.8 74.1 
yell A li ee a 44.9 41.3 45.6 43.8 47.9 52.0 49.9 54.5 56.9 
Sith a. 5S tse, Silom ere 61.0 60. 3 65.7 62.1 62. 5 63.7 69. 4 69.5 68. 3 
Oklahoma. ...- e6 66. 9 61.4 63.1 61.9 60. 2 68.4 70.0 75.9 77.3 
ae ee eee 68. 4 69.8 74.4 71.8 71.7 76.0 80.8 81.6 79.8 

Re a hn hes cahccdde--.- 116.9 | 116.6 | 115.8 | 116.0 | 115.7 | 114.3 | 113.5 | 112.5 112.2 








®: Per capita income payments are derived by division of total income payments by total population 
(excluding armed forces and civilians outside continental United States). For residents of Virginia em- 

ployed ome shat State, income was transferred from the State of the recipients’ employment. 

‘ oe 8. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business, August 1946, and unpublished 
a) 

Among the Southern States, the lowest per capita income has con- 
sistently been found in Mississippi, where in 1933 it was only $123, 
33 percent of the average income in the ccantry. However, this 
amount has steadily increased until in 1945 it was 48 percent of the 
country’s average. For a considerable period, Florida has come closest 
to the national average in per capitain come payments—- being 71 per- 
cent of this amount in 1929 and rising to 87 percent in 1945. During 
the war years, both Texas and Virginia were around the 80-percent 
level. 

CIVILIAN POPULATION 
The inclusion of military pay rolls in total income served to increase 


southern per capita income during the war years, as average military - 
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pay was generally higher than per capita income to civilians in th 
South. It is desirable, therefore, to examine civilian per capita income 
by deducting wage payments to armed forces personnel (table 2). 


Tasie 2.—Per Capita Income Payments to Civilian Population, by Region, 1940-45: 





| | | 
Region 1940 1941 1942 1943 | 1944 | G45, 
| | 


Civilian per capita income payments 








United States. / $573 $694 $860 | $1, 050 | $1, 143 | $1, 15s 
— — | = -|—————— - = 
Southern States 337 417 | 539 681 | 771 79] 
Southeastern States 321 402 | 57 | 64 | . 730 | 761 
Southwestern States 367 444 580 749 | S46 R49 
All other States 802 uz 985 1,192} 1,285 | 1, 299 
| | 


Percent of national civilian per capita income 





' 
Southern States ve 0. 1 








United States 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0] = 100.0 100. 0 100 
62.7 64.9 67.5 68 
Southeastern States 56. ‘ 57.9 w.1 61.3 63.9 | § 
Southwestern States 64. +4 4. 0 67.4 | 7L3 74.0 | 
All other States 116. 2 | 115.6 114.5 | 113.5 112.4 
nu | | 
' Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business, August 1946, and unpublis! 


data. 


This procedure somewhat reduces the per capita income in certain 
of the Southern States, particularly in the early years of the war, but 
in the other States where civilian average incomes were higher than 
military pay, per capita income was increased. The deduction of 
military pay lowered per capita income in the South from $555 to 
$539 in 1942, and from $797 to 791 in 1945. 

Clearly, there was not sufficient difference between the levels o/ 
military and civilian income payments to change any of the important 
generalizations with respect to the relationship of the South to the 
rest of the country. The change, however measured, in per capita in- 
comes in the Southern States between 1940 and 1945 more than 
matched the doubling of incomes in the rest of the country. As « 
consequence, per capita incomes in the South were appreciably 
nearer the national average at the end of the period. 


Income Status of the Southern Worker 


The per capita measures of income take cognizance of the changes 
in population and represent the income of the average individual 
man, woman, or child. The aggregate measures of income, which will 
be presented later, are useful in showing the relationships of the various 
economic groups and the relative changes occurring in the economic 
position of these groups. Both measures fail to describe with any 
degree of precision the income status of the individual worker. 
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The ideal procedure for the purpose of describing earnings of typical 
workers would be to obtain average annual wages for all homogeneous 
groups of workers, broken down by State, industry division, occupa- 
tion, sex, race, age, etc. It is unfortunate that data of this sort are 
not available. For most commercial and industrial workers, however, 
State unemployment-compensation tabulations can be used to show 
average annual wages and salaries in the major industries. The best 
available data for showing the status of farm workers in the various 
States are the farm wage rates compiled by the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. 


ANNUAL WAGES IN INDUSTRY 


The average worker in southern industry improved his annual 
earnings during the war in absolute terms and in relation to the aver- 
age worker in the country as a whole. In table 3, average annual 
wages of workers covered by State unemployment-compensation 
laws are shown for seven major industries from 1939 through 1944. 
These average wages rose steadily in the South, from $1,016 in 1939 


TaBLe 3.—Average Annual Wages and Salaries ' of Wi orkers Covered by Unemployment- 
Compensation Laws, United States and the South, by Major IndustryGroups, 1939-44 * 









































All covered industries ° Mining * | Contract construction | Manufacturing 
| South South | South South 
& . - “ . ! = 
Year . | : a a . . , | 
4 | Aver- Per-  igrense.a) Aver-| Per- nat Aver- Per- |; a| Aver Per- 
United) “age | cent [UMited) “age | cent [United! “ace | cent [United| age | cent 
States! wage | of na- |"'*'**| wage | of na- |' wage | of na- |'"'’"| wage | of na 
and | tional and | tional | and | tional | and | tional 
sal- aver- sal- | aver- | sal- aver- | Sal- | aver 
| ary age | ary | age ary age | ary | age 
| | | 
| | i } 
1939_____ ..|$1, 360 si, 016 | 74.7 1$1,379 ($1,343 | 97.4 ($1, 315 | $892 | 67.8 |$1,357 | $941 | 69.3 
1940_. 1,405 | 1,058 75.3 | 1,404 | 1,362 | 97.0] 1,368 | 1,015 74.2 | 1, 436 987 68.7 
1941_. 1, 572 | 1, 186 75.4 | 1,597} 1,516 | 94.9 | 1,680 | 1, 366 81.3 | 1,658 | 1,123 67.7 
1942. 1,867 | 1,419 76.0 | 1,818 | 1,660 91.3 | 2,246 | 1,846 82.2 | 2,031 | 1,397 68.8 
1943 2, 145 1, 641 76.5 | 2,188 | 1,999 91.4 | 2,599 | 2,169 83.5 | 2,356 | 1, 691 71.8 
1944 2, 302 | 1,798 78.1 | 2,527 | 2,365, 93.6 | 2,744 2, 371 86.4 | 2,525 | 1,879 | 74.4 
| 
Transportation, com- | | 
munication, and | Wholesale and retail Finance, insurance, | deatee 
other public utili- | trade and realestate | —palnen 
| tag 
oi Rese Cee Gis rec ieeeme 
1939__. $1, 538 ($1, 159 | 75.4 |$1, 285 |$1, 041 | 81.0 $1, 795 $1, 592 | 88.7 $1, 207 $849 | 70. 3 
1940 _. 1, 560 | 1,197 76.7 1,307 | 1,067 | 81.6 1,749 | 1,577 90.2 | 1,213 861 71.0 
= s 1,636 | 1,200 78.91 1,400/| 1,140) 81.4) 1,798 | 1,683 | 90.8 | 1,271 919 | 72.3 
1942. | 1, 80: 1, 450 80.4 | 1,524 | 1,232; 80.8 | 1,901 | 1,735 | 91.3 | 1,396 | 1,040 74. 5 
1943. | 2,085 | 1,650} 81. 1,| 1,678 | 1,363 | 81.2 | 2,057 | 1,859 | 90.4 | 1,579 | 1,176 74.5 
1944 | 2,214 | 1,839 | 83.1} 1.825 | 1.497) 820/2208/ 1998} 90.5 1.745 | 11975) 9 73.1 
| | 














1 Obtained by dividing total wages and salaries paid in covered employment in the various industries by 
the average employment in these industries. The latter figures are averages of !2 monthly figures, each of 
which is a total of the number of workers in the industry in the last pay pecies of the month. 

* Source: Federa) Security Agency, Employment Security Activities, May 1946, for United States aver- 


+ 


a and 1944 gh for the South. Other years for the South are derived from data in the Social Security 


earbooks of the Federal Security Agency. 


* Includes data for covered workers in agriculture, forestry, fishing, and establishments not elsewhere . 


‘ Includes crude petroleum and natural gas production. 
* Excludes railroads and other allied groups subject to the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 
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to $1,798 in 1944, an increase of 77 percent. This compares with ay 
increase of 69 percent for the country as a whole, from $1,360 in 1939 
to $2,302 in 1944. 

In 1939, average annual earnings in the different industries in the 
South ranged from $849 in service to $1,592 in finance. By 1944, the 
averages had shifted in relative rank, but service was still lowest with 
$1,275, while contract construction was highest with $2,371. Averages 
in the Southwest were generally higher than in the Southeastern States. 
In mining, the presence of the high-wage petroleum industry raised 
average annual wages in the Southwest above the level of the country 
as a whole. In all the industries except mining, wages of the southern 
worker drew nearer to the national average between 1939 and 1944. 

These estimates of annual earnings do not represent all workers, as 
in 1944 only about 70 percent of all wages and salaries in the country 
were paid to workers in industries covered by State unemployment- 
insurance laws. In the South, moreover, only about 55 percent of 
total wages and salaries were paid in covered industries. Among those 
excluded from coverage are farmers, farm workers, and domestic 
workers, and these groups form substantial proportions of the southern 
labor force. In addition, 10 of the 13 Southern States cover only 
firms employing 8 or more workers. Since average earnings of em- 
ployees in the smallest firms tend to be relatively low, average annual 
wages of workers covered by unemployment compensation in the 
South are biased upward as compared with the rest of the country. 
Nevertheless, as a measure of wages in industrial and commercial 
establishments of other than very small size, such figures have 

significance. 

It should be clear that the differentials in earnings measure varia- 
tions in opportunity for employment as well as wage and salary 
differences, as more commonly understood. For example, average 
annual wages in southern manufacturing reflect the average return in 
wages to workers in those particular industries that happen to exist in 
the South. Similarly, average annual wages in manufacturing in the 
remainder of the country reflect the return to workers in a somewhat 
different industrial structure, utilizing, to some extent, other types of 
skills and other proportions of various grades of skill. Regional wage 
differentials as such are considered in a separate article.® 


INCOME IN AGRICULTURE 


Although agriculture has become relatively less important in the 
southern economy, the income status of the individual farmer and farm 
worker has considerably improved since the depression years. Migra- 
tion of farm population has alleviated somewhat the pressure o! 





* See the article Regional Wage Differentials, page 51! of this issue. 
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population on the land. It enabled those who remained to improve 
greatly their position when the demand for farm products and farm 
prices increased in the prewar and war years. Average net farm 





n the income per farm in the South increased from $582 in 1940 to $1,708 in 
L, the 1944. The threefold increase in net farm income during this period, 
with although about the same as in the rest of the country, is more signifi- 
rages cant for the South. In this region, the greater rate of decrease in the 
ates, number of farms and farm population led to larger average-sized farms 
hised which, with increased productivity, placed agriculture on a somewhat 
ntry better economic basis. | 

hern The monthly composite wage rate of farm workers in the South in- 
944, creased from $21.20 in 1939 to $53.20 in 1944. This composite wage 


represents an average of four rates—monthly rates with and without 
board, and daily rates with and without board—weighted by the 
estimated number of workers receiving each rate. It is useful in show- 
ing the relative changes in wage rates in the South, which can be com- 
pared with the relative change in the index of farm wage rates for the 
United States. The index of farm wage rates (1910-14=100) was 


Stic 

ern 123 for the country in 1939 and 315 in 1944. The increase of 151 per- 
nly cent in the composite wage rate for the South compares with an in- 
em- crease of 156 percent for the country as a whole. 


Income Payments and Their Composition, 1929-45 


Some indication of the broad economic changes which have taken 
place within the country since the high level of business activity of the 
late 1920’s is obtained from the changing proportions of the types of 
income which compose total income payments. Table 4 and chart 1 
show four principal kinds of income and their relative importance in 
the South and the rest of the country for the period since 1929. 

The discussion which follows deals with relative shares of income 
and not with total amounts. Thus, the absolute amount of property 
income in the South increased materially between 1929 and 1945, 
although property income, as a share of total income, declined. Sim- 
ilarly, wage and salary payments more than doubled during this period, 
despite the fact that the proportions of such payments in the income 
total showed little change. 

In the years prior to World War II, wages and salaries in the South 
represented somewhat less than 60 percent of the total income of the 
population. During the war, the large volume of military pay rolls, 
together with increased earnings and greater employment in industry, 
brought wages and salaries to 66 percent of total income in 1943. 
Toward the end of the war, with the “‘shipping out’ of military per- 
sonnel and the increasing importance of family allotments and mus- 
tering-out pay, the proportion of wages and salaries was reduced to 
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its prewar relationship. In the other States, the proportion of income 
going to wage and salary earners has always been greater than in the 
South. This reflects the relatively greater number of industrial 
workers and smaller number of farmers and farm workers’ in the States 


outside the South. 
Taste 4.—Total Income Payments and Their Composition, the South and all Other 


















































States, 1929-45 | 
Southern States All other States 
Year Total > Total , 
e income Wages Propri- . rOP- | Other | income Wages | P copter Prop- Other 
pay- and etors _ erty income ‘ and etors erty income 
rhents | Salaries | income | income canta salaries | income | income 
Amount (in millions) 
1929... _..| $12, 428 $7, 234 $3, 387 | $1, 656 $151 | $70,189 | $45, 202 | $10, 429 ($13, 630 $928 
1933. Te 7, 225 4, 200 1,710 935 380 39, 048 24, 366 4, 922 7, 793 1, 967 
"Get egnitaae? 11, 764 6, 778 2, 748 1, 467 771 58, 837 37, 072 8, 225 9, 556 3, O84 
. eae, 12, 524 7, 416 2, 852 1, 447 SOY 63, 328 40, 579 8, 996 9, 888 3, 865 
1941_. ...--| 15,805 9, 570 3, 830 1, 586 819 76, 464 50, 373 11,954 | 10, 697 3, 440 
1942 odaa mace 13, 429 5,113 1, 760 812 94, 187 64, 519 15, 259 | 11,030 | 3, 379 
OE... ccuducch see 17, 523 5, 740 1, 941 1,429 | 112, 649 78, 871 17,679 | 11, 728 4, 371 
 —_—Se 29, 160 18, 367 6, 190 2, 110 2,493 | 120, 500 83, 303 17, 859 | 12, 553 6, 785 
1945..........| 29, 787 17, 732 6, 384 2, 227 3, 444 | 122,917 80, 962 19,010 | 13, 537 9, 408 
Percentage distribution 
1929. Jee ta 100. 0 58. 2 27.3 13.3 | 1.2 | 100.0 64.4 14.9 19.4 1.3 
1933. 100. 0 58. 1 23.7 12.9 | 5.3 100. 0 62.4 12.6 20. 0 5.0 
1939 b wad 100. 0 57.6 23.4 | 12. 5 6.5 | 100.0 63.0 14.0 16, 2 6.8 
1940... wel 100. 0 59. 2 22. 8 | 11.5 6.5 100.0 64.1 14.2 15.6 6.1 
1941. _...... 100. 0 60. 6 24, 2 10.0 | 5,2 100.0 65.9 15. 6 14.0 4.5 
1942 100. 0 63. 6 24.2 8.3 3.9 100.0 68. 5 16. 2 11.7 3.6 
1943 igead 100.0 65. 8 21.6 7.3 | 6.3 | 100. 0 70.0 15.7 10, 4 3.9 
/ Sake. 100. 0 63. 0 21.2 7.2 8.6 | 100. 0 69. 1 14.8 10.4 5.7 
145... ....| 100.0 59. 5 21.4 7.5 | 11.6 | 100.0 65.9 15.5 | 11.0 7.6 





























| Souree: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business, August 1945 and August 1946. 


The decreased importance of proprietors’ income in the South which 
started in the depression years of the early 1930’s continued throughout 
the war period. From 27 percent of total income payments in 1929, 
income to unincorporated business, including agriculture, declined 
to 23 percent in 1940 and to 21 percent in 1945. The relative increase 
in wages and salaries in the first part of the war and of “‘other income” 
toward its close, and the large decrease in the number of farm pro- 
prietors throughout the period, were important reasons for the smaller 
share of total income going to proprietors during the war. While this 
decline was taking place in the South, proprietors’ income remained 
a much more stable component of the total in the rest of the country. 

The proportion of income received from property, represented by 
net rents and royalties, interest, and dividends, has been decreasing 
throughout the country since 1929. The decrease received added 
impetus during the war with increased taxes, rent ceilings, and 


’ Im 1940, farmers and farm workers represented 34 percent of the employed labor force in the Southern 
States, compared with only 12 percent in the rest of the country. 
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declining interest rates. In the South, income from property fel] 
from 13 percent of total income in 1929 to 12 percent in 1940 and to 
8 percent in 1945. The greater concentration of wealth in the reg; 
of the country led to an even greater percentage decline in its propor. 
tion of property income. 

The “other” type of income payments became substantially more 
important in all parts of the country after 1929. In the thirties, the 
increase resulted from the large volume of relief and work-relief pay- 
ments and social-security benefits. The latter became significant 
toward the end of the decade. With many dependents of military 
personnel living in the Southern States during the war, the inclusion 
of family-allowance payments and allotments made the category of 
“other income” relatively more important in the South after 1942. 
The inclusion of mustering-out payments to veterans in 1944 and 1945 
raised the proportion still higher in the Southern States. 


Aggregate Income Payments 


Although per capita income in the South is still considerably below 
the national average, as indicated earlier in this article, income pay- 
ments showed remarkable gains in these States during the immediate 
prewar and war years. Not only has the income level of the popula- 
tion been raised in absolute terms, but an increasing share of the 
Nation’s total income has been going to these 13 States. In 1929, 
15 percent of the country’s total income payments went to the South. 
By 1940, this proportion had gone up to 17 percent, and by 1945 to 
20 percent (table 5). 

Each of the nine Southeastern States increased its proportion of 
total income payments between 1929 and 1945. To this group of 


TaBLe 5.—Total Income Payments and Percentage Distribution, by Region, 1929-45 ' 


















































Region 1929 | 1933 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 
Total income payments (in millions) ae im 
United States ?__..........- $62, 617] $46, 273| $70, 601 $75,852] $02, 26018115, 301 $139, 28218149, 660)$152, 70 
Southern States............| 12, 7,225| 11,764) 12, 15, 21,114} 26,633} 29,160) 29, 787 
Southeastern States.__| 7,257| 4.361; 7.1 7,703} 9, 13,133} 16,384] 17, 986| 18, 02 
Southwestern States....; 5,171) 2,864) 4, 4,821; 5, 7,981; 10,249) 11,174) 11,15 
All other States......._.._-.| 70,189] 39,048] 58,837] 63, 76, 94; 187| 112, 649] 120, 500! 122.917 
| 
Percent of total United States 
United States 9_............ 100.0] 100. 0 100.0] 100.0} 100.0 100.0} 100.0} 100.0, 10. 
Southern States............| 15. 15. 16.7} 16.5, 17.1) 183) 19.1 19.5) 19.5 
Southeastern States __ 8. 9. 10.1' 10.1| 10.7; 11.4) 11.8) 12.0) 12: 
western States 6.2 6. A. 6.4 6.4 6.9 7.3 7. Hl 
All other States............- aed 84. 83.3 83.5 82.9 81.7 80. 9! - 8 




















' Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business, August 1946. ' 
2 Includes only ts to residents of the continental United States, therefore excluding pay of ar’ 
forces and Fi vilian employees stationed outside the country. 
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States in the aggregate went 9 percent of the country’s total income 
payments in 1929, 10 percent in 1940, and 12 percent in 1945. The 
four Southwestern States raised their aggregate share of the Nation’s 
income during the period after 1940 by about 1 percent. 

The growth in the relative importance of the Southeast in manufac- 
turing during the 1930’s accounts largely for the increasing proportion 
of income payments going to the South in the years prior to the war. 
During the period of rearmament and war, the Southern States, with 
an important share of military establishments and other war activities, 
showed the tremendous gains indicated. 

In dollar amounts of income, the South made more rapid progress 
than the rest of the country in recovering from the low point of the 
depression years. By 1940, the Southern States had recovered the 
1929 level of income payments, whereas the remainder of the country 
was still 10 percent below that level. By 1945, southern income was 
240 percent of the 1929 amount, compared with 175 percent for the 
rest of the country. The smallest relative increase among the South- 
ern States was shown by Oklahoma—169 percent of the 1929 amount— 
the largest by Florida—343 percent of the 1929 amount. 


WAGES AND SALARIES AND THEIR COMPOSITION 


Aggregate wages and salaries.—The proportion of the country’s total 
wages and salaries which were paid in the South increased steadily 
from 1929 to 1945—from 14 percent of the total in 1929 to 16 percent 
in 1940 and 18 percent in 1945 (table 6). The relationship of the 
South to the rest of the country, with respect to this most important 
component of income payments, parallelled very closely that of total 
income payments. The important changes in wages and salaries are 
reflected in total income. 


TaBLe 6.—Wages and Salaries and Percentage Distribution, by Region, 1929-45 } 



















































































Region 1929 | 1933 | 1939 | 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
| 
Wages and salaries (in millions) 
| 

United States............- $52, 436 $28, 566 543, 850 $47,995 \$59,943 $77,948 |$96, 394 |$101, 670 | $08, 604 
Southern States.........._. 7,234 | 4,200) 6,778| 7,416} 9,570 | 13, 429 | 17,523 | 18,367 | 17,732 
Southeastern States....| 4,321 | 2,580| 4,188| 4,678 | 6,164] 8,537 | 10,890; 11,380] 11,039 
Southwestern States...| 2,913 | 1,620| 2,590/ 2,738] 3,406] 4,892/ 6,633 6, 987 6, 693 
All other States.........._. 45, 202 | 24,366 | 37,072 | 40,579 | 50,373 | 64,519 | 78,871 | 83,303 | 80,962 

Percent of total United States 
United States......______- 100. 0 | 100.0 | 100.0/ 100.0} 100.0 | 100. 0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100. 0 
Southern States...........| 138| 147| 155| 155] 160| 17.2; 182} 181| 180 
Southeastern States___. 8.2 9.0 9.6 9.7 10.3 10.9 11.3 11.2 11.2 
Southwestern States _. 5.6 5.7 5.9 5.8 5.7 6.3 6.9 6.9 6.8 
All other States............ 86.2} 85.3 | 84.5| 845| 840| 828] 81.8 81.9 | 82.0 























1 Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business, August 1945 and August 1946, 
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Aggregate wages and salaries in the South rose from 7,234 million 
dollars in 1929 to 17,732 million dollars in 1945, an increase of 145 
percent. This compares with an increase of only 79 percent for the 
rest of the country during the same period. 

Changes in wages and salaries and their components from the 
period of rearmament to the end of the war are shown in tables 7 
and 8 and chart 2. During this period all the important wage groups 
in the southern economy, except farm workers, increased their aggre- 
gate wage income faster than those in the rest of the country. 

Manufacturing wages and salaries-~—Manufacturing wages an 
salaries in the South increased from 1,562 million dollars in 1929. 
about 10 percent of total manufacturing pay rolls in the country, 
to 4,653 million dollars in 1945, 12 percent of the country’s total 
(table 7). In general, the prewar gain is attributable to increased 
factory pay rolls in the Southeastern States. The gain during the 
war was largely caused by the growth of war manufacturing both in 
the Southeast and the Southwest. 

The South responded to the Nation’s need for war materials oj 
all kinds by increasing the relative output of manufacturing in its 
economy (as measured by wages and salaries) from 23 percent o/ 
total pay rolls in 1940 to 28 percent in 1944, the year of greatest war 
production. While the increase in the Southeast was from 27 percent 
to 30 percent in 1944, the Southwestern States showed a remarkable 
change, from 16 to 26 percent. That these changes may not be 
entirely permanent is suggested by the fact that in 1945 manufactur- 
ing pay rolls declined to 29 percent of total wages and salaries in the 
Southeast and to 22 percent in the Southwest. 

The States 6utside the South gave even greater emphasis to manu- 
facturing during the war, increasing their proportion of manufacturing 
to total pay rolls from 34 percent in 1940 to 45 percent in 1944. The 
cessation of war production brought this proportion down to 41 per- 
cent in 1945. 

Farm wages.—The rise in industrial activity and the decrease 1 
agricultural employment, during the war years, resulted in a decline 
in the relative importance of farm wages in total wage and salary 
payments in the South, despite a substantial increase in agricultural 
wage rates. From 4.4 percent of total wages and salaries in the South 
in 1929, farm wages declined to 3.9 percent in 1940 and to 3.4 percen' 
in 1945. Agriculture is a less important part of the economy in the 
rest of the country, and farm wages remained a fairly stable compo- 
nent of total wages— about 2 percent from 1929 to 1945. 

Approximately half the country’s farm workers are in the Southern 
States; these workers receive less than 30 percent of total national 
farm-wage payments. The 319 million dollars paid southern farm 
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workers in 1929 was about a fourth of the farm wages paid in th. the 
country in that year. In 1940, southern farm wages were 29 percent wag 
of the country’s total, and in 1945 the 596 million dollars paid i, & in t 
farm wages was 27 percent of all farm wages. The explanation fo; 194. 






































































































































the discrepancy between the proportions of total farm workers and yea: 
total farm wages lies not only in the farm wage differential but also Sou 
in the large number of unpaid family workers in agriculture in the in t 
South. mill 
; : * . cou 
TaB_e 7.—Wages and Salaries and Their Composition, by Region, 1940 and 1945 | nel 
Federal 
Total 2 a) et Farm (civil execu- All other 
tive) 
Region " 
1940 | 1945 | 1940 | 1945 | 1940 | 1945 | 1940 | 1945 | 1940 | 1945 sin 
Wages and salaries (in millions) © . tur 
— in t 
United States... _...-...|$47, 995]$98, 694] $15, 372| $37, 754] $1,000] $2, 210) $1, 797 $7, 284/$29, sa 4 By 
Southern States........_-..-- 7,416| 17,732) 1,717| 4,653] 258] 596, 358; 1,935] 5.053) 10, 548 abc 
Southeastern States... ._- 4, 678| 11,039] 1,273) 3,189] 169) 318)  244/ 15308] 2.992] 6 2% 
Southwestern States... _- 2,738} 6,693} 4451 1,464 119] 277) 1141 627] 2.060) 4.325 
All other States. ............- 40, 579] 80, 962! 13, 33, 101 712| 1,615} 1,439) 5,349] 24, v7} 40, 897 Tal 
Percentage distribution 
United States......_- 100.0 100.0 32.0} 383) 22) 2 3.7) 7.4) 621) 521 
—_ —_—=> — anil 
Southern States_-- 100.0} 100.0) 23.2) 262) 3 3.4 4.9) 10.9] 68.0) 595 
Southeastern States_._...; 100.0) 100.0) 27.2) 28.9 3.6 2.9 5.2} 11.8) 64.0) 56.4 
Southwestern States.....| 100.0 100.0/ 162) 21.9) 44) 41) 42) 4] 75.2) 646 
All other States.........._.-- 100.0, 100. q 33. 6 40.9) 1.8 20 3.5) 66 611 505 vel 
| | 
! Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business, August 1946 and unpublished data. Sou 
4 After deduction of employees’ contributions under social insurance programs. 
3 Before deduction of social insurance contributious. 
‘ Before deduction of civil service retirement. All 
TABLE 8.—Percentage Increase in Wages and Salaries and Their Components, by Region, 
1940 to 1945 
Un 
Percent of increase in wages and salaries Sot 
pephon Federal 1, Al 
Total | Manufac-} arm (civil execu-| All other a 
turing tive) 
1 
a > —— | 
en Scales ila Bak ME 106 146 121 305 73 
el a AI lata abi 139 171 107 441 109 
Southeastern States. -......... 136 151 88 436 108 
Southwestern States..................- 144 229 133 450 110 bi 
LT A, PRE 100 142 127 272 65 a 
1n 
. * * . . \ W 
Federal civilian executive wages and salaries.—Between January 1°40) b 
and June 1944, Federal employment of civilians had tripled in the a 
States outside the South; in the South, on the latter date, there were ty 


about four times the earlier number. During the war, Government a 
pay rolls for civilian employees became an important component of : 
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the total wage bill in the Southern States. In 1940, 5 percent of all 
wages and salaries in this region were payments to Federal employees 
in the executive branch. This proportion more than doubled by 
1945 and represented 11 percent of total wages and salaries in that 
year. Government pay rolls of civilian executive employees in the 
South were 358 million dollars in 1940 compared with 1,439 million 
in the States outside the South. By 1945, these pay rolls were 1,935 
million dollars in the South and 5,349 million in the rest of the 
country. The increase of 441 percent in the South compares with an 
increase Of 272 percent in the other States. 


AGRICULTURAL INCOME 


The Southern States, with half the farm population of the country, 
since the war have received less than a third of the country’s agricul- 
tural income.* In 1929, agricultural income of 2,513 million dollars 
in these States was 36 percent of the total farm income of the country. 
By 1945, southern agricultural income was 4,821 million dollars, 
about 32 percent of the total (table 9). 


TaBLE 9.—Agricultural Income Payments! and Percentage Distribution, by Region, 
1929-45 2 





Region 1929 | 1933 | 1939 1940 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 











Agricultural income payments (in millions) 











United States..........:-..-. $6, 965 | $2,962 | $5,302 | $5,438 | $7,718 |$11, 494 |$14, 211 |$14, 418 | $15, 091 
Southern States.._.........- 2,513 | 1,244| 1,956) 1,906 | 2,562 | 3,762 | 4,315 | 4,737 4, 821 
Southeastern States.....| 1,448 757 | 1,186; 1,188] 1,472) 2,249] 2,612] 2,917 3, 129 
Southwestern States....; 1, 065 487 770 768 | 1,000; 1,513; 1,703) 1,820 1, 692 
All other States............- 4,452; 1,718 | 3,346| 3,532) 5,156) 7,732 | 9,896) 9,681 10,270 








Percent of total United States 











United States..............- 100.0 | 100.0; 100.0; 100.0; 100.0; 100.0; 100.0 | 100. 0 100.0 
Southern States.._........-- 36. 1 42.0 36. 9 35.0 33, 2 32. 7 30. 4 32.8 31.9 
Southeastern States... .. 20. 8 25. 6 22. 4 20. 9 19.1 19. 6 18.4 20. 2 20.7 
Southwestern States_._-. 15.3 16.4 14.5 14,1 14.1 13.1 12.0 12. 6 11,2 
All other States_.._........ 63.9 58.0 63.1 65. 0 66.8 67.3 69. 6 67.2 68. 1 





























' Includes net income of farm proprietors, farm wages, and rents received by landlords living on farms. 
2 Source: U. 8S. Department of Commerce, unpublished data. 


The greater dependence of this region upon agriculture is indicated 
by the considerably higher proportion of agricultural income to total 
income payments than in the rest of the country. Agriculturs] income 
was 20.2 percent of total income in the South in 1929; and 15.2 percent 
by 1940, as compared with 6.3 percent of total income in the remainder 
of the country in 1929 and 5.6 percent in 1940. In spite of the 
tremendously increased farm value of the South’s principal crops— 





' Includes net income of farm proprietors, farm wages, and rents received by landlords living on farms. 
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cotton and tobacco—the proportion did not rise much higher during 
the war years, being 16.2 percent in 1945 as compared with 8.4 percep; 
in the other States. 

MILITARY PAYMENTS 


Military payments * during the war were a substantial part of totg| 
income payments in the Southern States. The presence in thes 
States of many of the military training installations concentrated larg, 
numbers of military personnel and their families in the region. Sine, 
military pay is credited to the States in which the personnel are st, 
tioned, such payments considerably increased aggregate income in 
the South. ' 

Military payments in the South rose from 142 million dollars jy 
1940 to 4,377 million in 1945. The importance of this type of pay- 
ment is seen in its increasing percentage of total income in the South— 
from 1.1 percent in 1940 to 14.7 percent in 1945. These proportions 
were 0.3 percent and 6.8 percent, respectively, for the remainder o| 
the country. 





* Include net pay of the armed forces, family allowance payments, voluntary allotment of pay to indi- 
viduals, and mustering-out pay. 
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I1I—Regional Wage Differentials ' 
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INTEREST in geographical wage differentials in the United States 
has centered mainly on North-South deviations. In part, this 
approach oversimplifies the problem, since it obscures the fact that 
substantial wage differences also exist within the North as well as 
within the South.2 There are many reasons, of course, why the 
difference between northern and southern wages has been the focus 
of so much atiention. Insofar as wagé rates are a determinant of 
worker income, differences in rates contribute to regional inequalities 
in standards of living and welfare. In highly competitive industries, 
such as cotton textiles, the movement of industry to the South and 
the difficulties faced by trade-unions in maintaining and raising 
northern textile wages have historically been closely related to 
regional differences in industry wage levels. Similarly, in other com- 
petitive industries, especially those in which a large proportion of the 
labor force is composed of unskilled and semiskilled workers (as in 
wooden-nonupholstered furniture, lumber, and cotton garments), the 
spread between northern and southern wages has been of great 
economic significance. Moreover, in legislative deliberations on min- 
unum wages it has been apparent that the setting of national levels 
in various industries is influenced by the level of wages in the lowest 
wage region. 

While the special position of the South’s wage level impinges on 
many problems regarding wage determination in the United States, 
this analysis does not deal with geographic wage differentials primarily 
in terms of the North versus the South. Instead, an effort has been 
made to throw light on significant wage differentials among eight 
major regions. The data available for this purpose were collected 
and processed under uniform procedures in 1945 and 1946, and for 
each of the selected industries nine regional groupings are usually 
provided—two in the South and seven in the remainder of the 
country. In view of the fact that the Mountain States contain few 
large manufacturing industries, comparisons of wages are confined to 
the following regions: New England, Middle Atlantic, Border States, 
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1 Prepared by Harry Ober and Carrie Glasser of the Bureau’s Wage Analysis Branch. The statistical 
work for this article was prepared under the direction of Samuel E. Cohen. 

? Several studies have shown that the dispersion of wages within the South is considerably greater than 
within the North. See Carrie Glasser: Wage Differentials, The Case of the Unskilled (New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1940); and Richard A. Lester: Diversity in North-South Wage Differentials 
and in Wage Rates within the South (in Southern Economic Journal, January 1946, pp. 238-262). 
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Southeast, Southwest, Middle West, Great Lakes, and Pacific! 
It should be observed that these groupings do not imply that wages 
are uniform within each region. It is believed, however, that the 
use of eight regions permits a more accurate reflection of regional 
wage variations than would be obtained from a comparison limited 
to the North and South. 

Characteristic Regional Wage Positions 

For the purpose of determining what geographical wage differences 
are characteristic of the United States today, the data studied consist 
of straight-time average hourly earnings which exclude overtime pay- 
ments and other forms of premium income. While these figures are 
not synonymous with hourly rates, they afford as close an approxima- 
tion to rates as it is possible to secure with the available wage statis. 
tics. Although changes in straight-time hourly earnings owing to 
wage-rate increases have occurred throughout the country since 1945: 
it is probable that, on the whole, the adjustments have had less effec 
on geographical differences than on the absolute level of wages in 
particular regions. However, to the extent that geographical rela- 
tionships have been altered, the present findings deviate from the 
situation as it existed in August 1946. 

The main groups of manufacturing and nonmanufacturing indus- 
tries used in this analysis are shown in table 1. While the choice of 
industries was limited by the availability of recent information, it was 
also influenced by the desire to include as many important southern 
industries as possible, since the relative level of southern wages is a 
significant part of the present study. However, industries which are 
found almost entirely in the South, such as cigarette manufacturing, 
were excluded because meaningful comparisons with other regions 
were not possible. On the other hand, table 1 does not contain data 
for such important southern industries as lumber and bituminous-coa! 
mining. For these industries the available wage statistics were not 
amenable to classification according to the eight broad economic 
regions. These industries are, however, treated separately in the 
following discussion. Despite the fact that the sample of industries 
used in table 1 gives major weight to industries typical of the South, 


+ The States included in these regions are as follows: New England—Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont; Middle Atlantic—New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania, 
Border States—Delaware, District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, and West Virginia; Southeast— 
Virginia, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee; South- 
west—Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas; Great Lakes—Lllinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin; Middle West—Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota, 
Pacific—California, Nevada, Oregon, and Washington. 

Reference is made in footnote 6 to the wage level found in the Mountain States on the basis of suc! 
material as is available. 

In the Wage Structure reports issued by the Bureau, Virginia was included in the Border States. 

* The period covered by this analysis is from January 1945 to April 1946, except the railroad industry 
for which only 1946 data were available. 
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g 1.—Regional Indexes of Straight-Time Average Hourl: ia Tadote of All Workers 
re in Selected pr Foachon nt and Nonmanufacturin, A Tndwerige 


[United States industry average *= 100] 















































Average Regional indexes of straight-time hourly earnings 
seaiehe- 
Industry 3 and date of survey “ Mid- ‘ 
“Gnited’| Eng-| le | Ger |South-|South-| Great | Nid | Pa- 
- eas wes es cific 
States? | land lantic States West 
Manufacturing 
Metalworking (January 1945): 
Fabricated structural steel ___- $0.97 | 107.2 | 102.1 | 99.0 85.6 | 101.0 | 89.7 122.7 
Iron and steel forgings -.---.--_- 1.18; 89.8] 90.7} (4) fy ae 105. 1 (4) 111.0 
Ferrous foundries_-_-------.-- 1.00; 91.0; 99.0); 87.0) 69.0} 76:0] 104.0] 85.0] 109.0 
Machinery, miscellaneous____- -98 | 94.9) 99.0] 85.7] 75.5] 92.9] 102.0] 89.8] 116.3 
Nonferrous metal foundries- - 1.03} 99.0] 94.2] 91.3] 70.9} 78.6] 103.9] 85.4] 108.7 
Power boilers and related 
PUSDRGM a. 5 cick stdin: .98 | 93.9) 91.8] 89.8) 88.8] 86.7] 106.1 89.8 122. 4 
Sheet-metal Sane Os Mae 1.06 | 100.9 | 117.0 (4) 65.1 83.0] 93.4 | 80.2 127.4 
Apparel (April 1945 
Men’s and ES dress shirts. .68 | 107.4 | 104.4] 91.2} 82.4 }..___-- 98.5 | 85.3 | 126.5 
Overalls and industrial gar- 
ee nhenonbe gee .64 | 109.4 | 112.5 | 103.1 84.4 | 96.9 | 109.4 | 100.0 131,3 
Women’s and misses’ dresses _- 1,31 74.0} 112.2 51.9 48.1 1 67.9 67.9 97,7 
Work pants, cotton_......__- . 58 (4) 122.4 | 103.4 91.4 93.1 | 112.1 | 115.5 139.7 
Wort Get sss os oe Pees 117.3 | 105.8 | 96.2 (4) 117.3 (4) 
Paper —_ allied products (Octo- 
ber 1 
Corrugated and fiber boxes - -78 | 102.6 | 105.1 | 87.2] 80.8 | 87.2 | 102.6 | 100.0] 121.8 
Fiber cans, tubes and similar 
| El ER RE .64 | 100.0 | 132.8 | 110.9 (4) (4) ite (, a 
Folding paper boxes.......... -79| 94.9) 101.3 | 886] 77.2] 75.9] 101.3] 86.1] 126.6 
ine ngs waaing noms -80.| 97.5 | 1025) 97.51 97.5 | 100.0 | 102.5 [_.....-]...._.. 
Paperboard mills. __.__.._._-- -83 | 95.2) 102.4 72.3 92.8 (4) off ae 120.4 
Pulp mills-_--.- . 92 79.3 (4) (4) 97.8 90. 2 (4) . 112.0 
Set-up boxes -68 | 91.2] 105.9] 80.9] 79.4] 77.9] 100.0} 92.6] 120.6 
Textiles, Cotton (April 1946): 
™ tegrated <u aa and weav- 
ng Ee ---- wen wee eee eal S71 Oe t.......1..--.-ch....- 
Weavin mills __ Se NTT, .98 | 104.1 | 108.2 ty eee se: gg ae FEGER 
a ian teed Ry ics 7s eee i.....-- A 9 ee es ee ae 
Breed end | other bakery products | 
CC > Sa 76 | 100.0 | 107.9 | 93.4 75.0 | 81.6 ]101.3 ] 69.1 126. 3 
Cigars (January yy Ts Eh a 73 | 106.8 | 100.0} 87.7 | 101.4] 71.2] 98.6 |-..__-- 139. 8 
Footwear (October 83 | 112.0] 114.5 86.7 ane ...- 86. 7 79. 5 139. 8 
Hosiery, Ailfasbioned (Ja anuary 
it Hi iinhd pabasneetnopes« . 97 93.8 | 111.3 92.8 89.7 | 101.0 | 103.0 |.____-_. 127.8 
Hosiery, seamless (January 1946) _- -o3 | 111.1 | 106.3 | 87.3} 98.4) (4) | ee Tere 
Structural clay products (October 
ee ae a aE eens eee -80 | 105.0 | 112.5 | 102.5 76.3 71.3 | 102.5 96.3 118.8 
Furniture, other than upholstered 
(October 1945) _. .............--- .70 | 102.9 | 111.4 | 104.3 | 80.0] 85.7 | 107.1 92. 9 134.3 
Furniture, upholstered (October 
Si decddaccdcccdscsse -96 | 99.0) 121.9] 82.3 | 76.0] 83.3; 96.9] 94.8] 135.4 
Nonmanufacturing 
Retail (A 1945): : 
Cloth a eee an 86.1 | 107.6 | 87.3 77.2 | 88.6 | 103.8; 91.1 116.5 
Department stores __.__-_-.-_--- .67 | 86.6 | 104.5! 82.1 86.6 | 97.0 | 103.0} 97.0 109. 0 
Limited- variety stores ___ -41 | 104.9 | 102.4 | 92.7 | 80.5 | 82.9 | 104.9] 95.1 134. 1 
= light and power (July 
OP Se ae 1.03 | 101.9 | 101.0 | 112.6 | 84.5] 84.5 | 102.9) 87.4 107.8 
a. laundries (July 1945). ____- .52 | 111.5 | 110.2} 98.1 71.2) 75.0 | 113.5 | 90.4 132.7 
Telephones (October 1945). __.--. | .92 | 102.1 | 110.8 | 101.1 89.1 | 88.0; 98.9) 848 103.3 
' Excludes pay for overtime and night work. 


premium 
? The national average included data for the Mountain region where coverage was obtained. 
* Source of data: For all industries except telephone, information based on Bureau of Labor Statistics 
wage survey. s perproce, data taken from distributions cape in the annual re of Bell Telephone 
Com Communications Commission. ions for this industry are not exactly 
iden with thoes for other industries. Virginia was minded ain the Border States and only part of Idaho 
is contained in the Pacific region. Other minor variations were also necessary because of the nature of the 


TTnsuifficlens 00 coverage {0 atk t tation of regional data. In assignment of ranks, h th 
warrant presen no of ran owever, the 
region’s position in the industry was based on the small coverage. 
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and is therefore less representative of the industrial composition of 


ane 

other regions, the coverage in all regions is believed adequate for the ind 
purpose of determining the characteristic wage position of each area. the 
The national average of straight-time hourly earnings of all workers lov 

in each industry, shown in table 1, was used as the base (100) to We 
convert the average straight-time hourly earnings for each region 
into relatives or indexes in order that percentage deviations from th, the 
base or national average can be seen easily. Differences in money tri 
terms can readily be computed from these figures. For example, th: of 
New England index of 99 for all workers in nonferrous foundries \ 1). 
1 percent below the national average of $1.03 per hour. The actug! an 
average rate for New England in this industry was, therefore, $1.02. of 
With the exception of the Southeast and Pacific regions, table | av 
shows that the position of each region in the national wage scale js als 


not uniform from industry to industry. Indeed, it is somewhat la 
difficult to judge, from examination of the table, where some of the in 
regions fall. To assess how consistently a region maintained 
certain position, all regions were ranked according to their level of al 
straight-time average hourly earnings in each industry.® in 
The regional wage positions, based on straight-time average hourly W 
earnings of all workers are shown below. Rank 1 represents the in 
highest wage level. al 
Number of 


industries 
Pank Pegion represented di 


Bh sus upctegs end bun! Wiel s~. oe apepewewe 29 ; 
2.._......__..-..-... Middle Atlantic____- mrttvieres shee “ 
Ob coe Ss ee hace Ue. Ee ee 02 ket, eos uae 34 et 
Mai th dda New England--_-_______----- 35 e 
Bh dekk i om ss eee rere 27 
Ps eee es. re monmeee Gtetes .._.. 34 
7 Peaiey Bases oolewls see pomumwess.. . .._.. bewouvues 31 
Ran cake dpudele case poeumemes. io... ~~) dobbs hn 36 


The Pacific region with great consistency showed the highest wag: 
level, while, with almost equal consistency, the Southeast had the 
lowest earnings in the country. In 26 out of 29 industries, the Pacific 
region came out highest; 5 other regions held top rank in a few cases— 
New England in 2 industries, Middle Atlantic in 5, Great Lakes in 2. 





5 The region with the highest average was assigned rank 1, second highest was called 2, and so on, with the 
lowest region bearing rank 8. Where 2 regions had the same average, the rank was split, e. g., if both wer 
tied for highest place, each received the rank 1.5. If three regions were tied, the rank was distributed °: 
thirds, e. g., 2.3 to each of the three regions with the second highest average. 

The next step involved the addition of all the ranks of a region; this sum was then divided by the numbe! 
of industries represented in each region. The result obtained was then used to assign the 8 regions their 
average position in the national wage scale. 

Regional data are not shown in table 1 where industrial coverage was too small or where no coverage W35 
obtained. In some cases, a rank was assigned using the small coverage as a guide. Inequality in the num- . 
ber of industries covered in each region was taken into account by dividing the sum of the ranks of each reg.or I 
by the number of industries represented; the final rank was based on this average. : 
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and the Border States and Middle West in 1 industry each. The 
indisputably low position of the Southeast is evidenced by the fact 
that it ranked lowest in 23 out of 36 industries. The Southwest was 
lowest in 12 industries, New England in 1 (paper mills), the Middle 
West in 1 (telephone), and the Border States in 4. 

Only 1 of the 29 Pacific industries had average earnings lower 
than the national average, whereas in the Southeast only 1 of 36 indus- 
wies came above the national average, in the Southwest only 2 out 
of 31, and in the Border States only 8 out of 34 industries (see table 
1). New England’s industries were almost equally divided (15 below 
and 19 above the national average) whereas more than three-quarters 
of the industries in the Middle Atlantic and Great Lakes States had 
average hourly earnings that exceeded the national average. It may 
also be noted that, in at least a fourth of their industries, New Eng- 
land, Great Lakes, Middle West, and the Border States were midway 
in the national wage scale.® 

The actual size of the average wage differential between the South 
and other regions along with the relative importance of each industry 
in the South, as measured by employment, is shown in table 2, in 
which data for the Southeast and Southwest were combined. Follow- 
ing are what seem to be the major observations to be drawn from an 
analysis of these data. 

(1) The wage spread between the South and other regions is quite 
different in the various industries. In paper mills, for example, 
southern straight-time average hourly earnings in October 1945 
equaled earnings in the Border States and in New England and were 
exceeded by only 5 percent in the Middle Atlantic and Great Lakes 
States. In pulp mills, earnings in New England were 13 percent below 
the southern average, reflecting the more modern machinery and 
techniques and, consequently, greater labor productivity in the south- 
ern branch of the industry. An indication of an extremely wide 
differential is found in the women’s dress industry where earnings in 
the Middle Atlantic States were more than double those in the South. 
In this industry differentiation with respect to product and types of 
labor utilized is undoubtedly in good part responsible for the great 
wage disparity. In the Middle Atlantic States, highly stylized and 
higher priced garments are produced, compared to the South (with 
approximately 3 percent, of the workers) where housedresses and 
cotton garments predominate.’ However, even within comparable 





* On the basis of a small number of industries, the position of the Mountain States would fall between 
New England and the Middle West. 

' While differences in products and character of the labor force make for regional wage variations, there 
are other important contributing factors such as degree of urbanization, unionization, and method of wage 
payment, Further study is needed to determine the specific influence of each of these factors on regional | 


wage levels, 
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price lines, a classification which helps to minimize product differences 
the wage spread between northern and southern areas is wide. 

(2) Pulp mills have been cited as an industry in which southern 
average hourly earnings were above those in another region. To this 
may be added paperboard mills in which earnings in the Border States 
were 20 percent below the South and cigar manufacturing in which 
the Great Lakes and Border States showed 1.4 percent and 12.3 per. 
cent lower wages, respectively. In seamless hosiery, average earning; 
in the Border States were 11.3 percent less than in the South, while 
workers in department stores averaged nearly 10 percent less per how. 
New England department store workers showed nearly -5 percent 
lower hourly wages, on the average, than comparable southern workers, 
It will be observed that in the few industries where the South had a 
wage advantage, it was mainly with respect to the Border States, g 
region with the second lowest wage position (when the Southeast and 
Southwest are merged into one group). 

(3) On the basis of the industry data presented in table 2, there 
appears to be a slight tendency for the wage differential between the 
South and other regions to be widest in industries which pay com- 
paratively low wages everywhere in the country. Important exceptions 
include seamless hosiery in which industry-wide straight-time hourly 
earnings in January 1946 averaged 63 cents as against 62 cents for 
southern workers. In two relatively high wage industries, electric 
light and power and fabricated structural steel, the national averages 
were $1.03 and 97 cents, respectively, compared with averages of 83 
cents and 87 cents in the South. 

(4) Where the South occupies a dominant position in an industry, 
the wage differential appears to be considerably less than in many 
other industries in which only a minor proportion of total employ- 
ment is in the South. However, important exceptions are evident so 
that the relationship cannot be said to be consistent throughout. 
Thus, in cotton-textile yarn mills, wages in New England were 14.3 
percent higher than in the South where nearly 92 percent of the 
workers were employed. In integrated spinning and weaving mills 
(83 percent of total employment in the South) wages were 2.7 percent 
lower in the Border States compared with the South and only & 
percent and 5 percent higher in New England and the Middle Atlantic 
States, respectively. In seamless hosiery the differential varied from 
11 percent below the southern average to 16 percent above. On 
the other hand, in such leading southern industries as furniture 
(other than upholstered) and cotton garments, southern wages were 
surpassed by a considerably greater margin. Relatively unimportant 
southern industries, from the standpoint of employment (such as 
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the metalworking group), showed differentials greatly in excess of 
those indicated above. 

From the preceding analysis the low wage position of the southern 
regions is clear. This finding can be further supported by an exami- 
nation of other leading southern industries such as lumber, railroads, 
bituminous-coal mining, and the building and printing trades. 


TaBLe 2.—Straight-Time Average Hourly Earnin ng of All Workers in Selected Industries 















































in the South, Compared With Other Regions 
South ? Percent by which given region exceeds South 
Percent a 
Industry and date of survey of total N 
Border| j. >. | Middle] Great | Middle 
pm average States | EPE Atlantic) Lakes | West |Pacifie 
ment | earnings 
Manufacturing 
Metalworking (January 1945): 

Fabricated structural steel __- 19.6 $0. 83 15.7 25.3 19.3 18.1 4.8 43.4 
Ferrous foundries_-_--.-.---_-- 3.7 ota 20.8 26. 4 37.5 44.4 18. 1 51.4 
Machinery, miscellaneous _ - 4.1 . 83 1.2 12.0 16.9 20. 5 6.0 37.3 
Nonferrous foundries - ----- _ - 1.7 . 78 20. 5 30.8 24.4 37.2 12.8 43.6 
Power boilers and related 

Co a 17.9 . 86 2.3 7.0 4.7 20.9 2.3 39. 5 

a 17.7 . 76 (3) 40.8 63.2 30. 3 11.8 77.6 
Apparel (April 1945): 

Men’s and one dress shirts 18.7 . 56 10.7 30. 4 26.8 19.6 3.6 53.6 

Overalls and industrial gar- 

DR irercesnensipegnsts «se 34.9 55} 20} 27.3 30. 9 27.3 16. 4 52.7 
Women’s and misses’ dresses. 2.6 . 63 7.9; 54.0] 133.3 41.3 41.3 193. 2 
Work pants, cotton.__.__.___- 63. 1 . 53 13. 2 (3) 34.0 22. 6 26. 4 52.8 
it 69.9 | , o— | sae 22.0 22.0 (3) ae 

Paper and allied products (Oc- 
tober 1945): 
Corrugated and fiber boxes __ 12.1 . 65 46) 2.1 26. 2 23.1 20.0 46. 2 
— — tubes, and simi- 
Pectne~ 5 5.7 61 16. 4 4.9 39.3 18.0 Fe oe 
roldie p per boxes AES 9.2 -61 14.8 23.0 31.1 31.1 11.5 63. 9 
Sars 15.9 . ) So “mee 5.1 1 DS SPP ers 
Poe Geert iadiaa’ a bots ncdtnsea os 38.3 .75 | —20.0 5.3 13.3 +» 33. 3 
i. eee 21.4 . 84 (3) —13.1 (3) |) > See 22. 6 
Set-up paper boxes. _ 6.0 . 54 1.9 14.8 33. 3 25.9 16.7 51.9 
—— cotton (April 1946): 

Integrated cotton textile 

i eee. 5483 Cui... 82.6 | 75 —2.7 8.0 | F eeteaen 
Cotton textile weaving mills - 18.1 | eT eo 34. 2 39. 5 11.8 ? 

Cotton textile mills___- 91.9 | yy) CY 14.3 SOL iisLo- J. 
Bread and other ory products 
(| UES 19.2 . 59 20. 3 28.8 39. 0 30. 5 23.7 62. 7 
Cigars (January —_* 47.4 .73 | —12.3 |. RSPR at ow ee 39.7 
Footwear (October 1945)... _____- 6.4 . 65 10.8 43.1 46. 2 10.8 1.5 78.5 
= full-fashioned Sn | 
Re OL TENTS IE | 43.5 . 87 3.4 46) 2.1) 149]-..--...| 425 
eckers aes a | 76.1 | 62} —-11.3] 129 8.1 esl cctiruach 
Structural clay products (Octo- 
ber 1045) .......... 18.0 . 60 36. 7 40.0 50.0 36.7 28.3 58.3 
Furni other than uphol- | 
rnifure, upholstered (October 38. 4 . 56 30. 4 28.6 39. 3 33. 9 16.1 67.9 
NS 27.0 74 6.8 28.4 58.1 25.7 23.0 75.7 
Nonmanufacturing | 
Retail (A 1945): 
Cc tl 12.4 65 6.2 4.6 | 30.8 26. 2 10.8 41.5 
Department stores.__..__.___| 12. 2 | 61) -98| ~—49) 14.8] 13.1 6.6 19.7 
Limited price variety stores_ 22. 5 | . 33 15.2 30.3 27.3 30.3 18. 2 66. 7 
Electric light and power Guly 
Se RR aa 14.3 | . 87 33.3 20. 7 19.5 21.8 3.4 27.6 
Power laundries (July 1945) a try 31.2 | 38) 342] 526) 632] 55.3) 23.7] 81.6 
Telephones (October 1945). cel 20. 5 81 14.8) 16.0 25.9 12.3} —3.7 17.3 
| | 





s Endindes ) aera pay, for overtime and night work. 


' Insufficient num ber of ne to Ss justity presentation of an average. 
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These industries, for the reason already indicated, were exclude 
from tables 1 and 2. 

The significance of the lumber industry in the South can be gaged 
from the fact that in 1944 approximately a quarter of a million workers 
found employment in lumbering operations in that region; this rep- 
resents over half of total employment in the entire industry. [y 
August 1944, the most fecent period for which regional data are 
available, straight-time average hourly earnings of workers in logging 
camps, sawmills, veneer mills, plywood mills, and cooperage-stock 
mills were 13 to 53 percent higher in the North as compared with the 
South. In all branches except veneer and cooperage-stock mills. 
western wages were more than double those in the South (table 3): 
This wide spread between the South and West is a reflection not only 
of differences in the general wage levels of the two regions but also 
of the fact that southern lumbering operations are smaller in scale, are 
less mechanized, and utilize a higher proportion of unskilled workers 


TABLE 3.—Straight-Time Average Hourly Earnings of Workers in the Basic Lumber 
Industry, by Region, August 1944 ! 





| Percent 


Industry branch y North 3 South 4 South is 
of North 





Basic lumber: Total 








Logging camps 

Sawmills p Prat. 

CO - YeEEee 

Plywood mills Ce A 
ree See ee ee ee eee 





! Based on selected occupations. See Bulletins No. 854, Wages in the Basic Lumber Industry. 
2 Includes 3 Pacific Coast States and 8 States in the Rocky Mountain area. 

3 Includes Midwest, Great Lakes, Middle Atlantic, and New England regions. 

‘ Includes 9 Southeastern and 4 Southwestern States. 


In underground bituminous-coal mines in the fall of 1945, straight- 
time hourly earnings in northern and southern coal production districts 
differed very little, contrary to the general pattern in many industries.’ 
However, in both of these regions, earnings were on the whole lower 
than in the West, where less than 10 percent of the tonnage is pro- 
duced. Table 4, which presents the wage data for this industry, does 
not show a single rate for each region because of the difficulty 0! 
subdividing coal production districts where boundaries crossed regional! 
lines. For this reason the average earnings for each of the districts 
in the three regions are shown separately. It will be seen that, 
although the highest southern earnings (District 7) did not exceed 
the highest earnings in the North or West, several districts within 
the South had averages which equaled or exceeded those in the North. 


* For a full report of wages in this industry, see Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 854— W ax: 
the Basie Lumber Industry, 1944. 

* A comprehensive (mimeographed) report on wages in this industry is available from the Bureau up 
request: Wage Structure of Bituminous Coal Mines, 1945. 
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In strip mines the spread in earnings between the North and South 
was noticeably greater than in underground mines. The highest 
southern strip mining earnings were 12 cents below the highest 
northern earnings, whereas in underground mines only a 1-cent differ- 
ence separated the highest district in each of these regions. Strip 
mining, it may be noted, employs approximately 18,000 workers 
nationally as against more than 300,000 in underground bituminous 
mines. 

In brief, the pattern of geographical wage differentials in bituminous- 
coal mining is similar with that observed earlier to the extent that 
wages in the West are higher than in the North and South. However, 
this industry varies from the general pattern, in that differences 
between northern and southern underground mines are considerably 
less marked. 


TABLE wierte = Time Average Hourly Earnings in Bituminous-Coal Mining, by 
oal Production Districts in Three Regions, Fall 1945! 


mn umber in parentheses identifies Coal Production District} 














Branch North? | South: | West‘ || Branch | North? | South: 

| | 
Underground mines..} $1.12 (10) | $1.11 (7) | $1.21 (19) || Strip mines ; $1. 29 (10) $1.17 (3) 
1.09 (11) | 1.10 (3) | 1.18 (20) || 1.27 (2) 1.14 (7) 
1.08 (4) | 1.07 (8) | 1.15 (16) 1.26 (11) | 1.12 (15) 
1.07 (2) | 1.05 (6) | 1.09 (17) | 1.21 (4) 1.11 (9) 
1.05 (1 . t | Beene | 1.07 (1) 96 (13) 

ae)” were 1............ | .78 (12) 
baalnstam aint -OL (13) \|-..-------.-]| 
|-no--s2nsee- 86 (15) |.-----2222- | | 
J 

















1 Average hourly earnings for each district based on a selected number of occupants. 

2Coal Production Districts within the North include District 1—Eastern Pennsylvania, District 2— 
Western hoy, Sew District 4;—Ohio, District 10—Illinois, District 11—Indiana, District 12—Iowa. 

3 Southern Districts include District 3—Northern West V irginia, District 6—P anhandle of West V irginia, 
District 7—Southern W est Virginia, District 8—Other West Virginia counties and parts of Virginia, Tennessee, 
and North Carolina, District 9—Counties in Kentucky, District 18—Alabama, District 14,—parts of Oklahoma 
and Arkansas, District 15—Kansas and parts of Oklahoma. 

4 Western Districts include District 16é—Northern Colorado, District 17—Southern Colorado, District 19— 
Wyoming and Idaho, District 20—Utah. For more exact delineation of district boundaries, see Wage Struc- 


ture in Bituminous Coal Mines, 1945. 


Wages of southern railroad workers on class I line-haul steam 
railroads are also lower than elsewhere. Straight-time hourly earn- 
ings in 1944 averaged 93.5 cents in the Eastern District, 85.0 cents 
in the Southern District, and 87.5 cents in the Western District (for 
the 93 percent of all employees in the industry, on which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission gives hourly data). It will be observed that 


%” Based on Railway Statistics for 1944 (preliminary), Interstate Commerce Commission. ‘The Eastern 
District comprises the Great Lakes, Centra] Eastern, and New England States; the Western District, the 
entire area west of the Mississippi, and the Southern District, all States east of the Mississippi and below 
the Eastern District. 

With certain minor exceptions, the basic wage rates paid to train and engine service employees have 
been uniform throughout the United States since 1944. Among other railway employees, usually called 
the non-operating employees, variations in rates do exist from region to region. Generally the differentials 
are less in the skilled occupations such as shop mechanics than they are in the unskilled jobs such as section- 
men and extra gangmen. In the former the regional differentials between the Eastern and Southern Dis- 
tricts are about 1 cent per hour while in the latter occupations the rates in the Southern District are 8 to 10 
cents per hour less than in the Eastern District. The Western District tends to pay better rates to un- © 
skilled occupations in the Northwest than in the Southwest. 
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unlike most other industries, workers on western railroads had lowe; for 
hourly earnings than Eastern District workers; ia fact the wage spread sel 
between the East and West was greater than that between the South cal 
and West. ah 

For the building and printing trades regional wage comparisons are = 
based on average union hourly rates of pay, since data are not available jal 
currently on wages paid on all types of jobs, both union and nonunion, 50 
In table 5 these rates are shown for only two broad geographic regions pa 
but with subdivisions within each region by size of city. 

In all but the smallest cities, union rates in July 1945 were lower i, JR * 
the South than in the North. In the smaller cities (40,000 to 100,000 ea 
population) journeymen in the building trades averaged the same in rej 


both regions, while in book and job printing, union workers in the sh 
South had higher rates than workers in the North in cities of this size. 

It will also be observed that the North-South differential for skilled 
journeymen in the building trades was considerably less than for the 
less skilled helpers and laborers. In the largest southern cities, 
journeymen’s rates were 9 percent below the North while helpers and 
laborers’ rates were 31 percent lower. The differentials for the leasi 
skilled jobs were less in the medium and smallest sized cities but even 
here they exceeded the wage spread for the skilled job. 


TaBLe 5.—Average Union Hourly Rates in the Building and Printing Trades |) 
Population Group and Region, July 1945 


- 0] 

















Cities of 250,000-500,000 | Cities of 100,000-250,000 | Cities of 40,000-100,000 
population population population ‘ 
- t 
| 
South South South 
Trade || ad [Recent] Ng? | and [Parent on | and. toes 
th- ju ° -| Sout 
= west | is of Pas’ west | isof |? — west R. of l 
cities) | oigfesy | NO" | cities) | cisfeny | “OTP | cities 9} cities o| 2 ; 
a. 
| 

Building trades__._.......-- $1.49 | $1.30 87 | $1.38 $1.26 91} $1.31 | $1.19 9 v 

Journeymen..........-- 1. 58 1.44 91 1.48 1.33 90 1.37 1.37 10K 
Helpers and laborers....| 1.02 -70 69 - 9% 67 72 . 89 77 | 8i i 
Printing trades_._......... 1.22} 1.20 8/ 123] 1.13 92) 1.15] 1.19] 108 \ 

Book and job.-.--....-- 1.10} 1.08 % | 1.14 - 96 84) 102) Lil 109 
Newspapers... ........- | 1. 48 1.35 91 1.35 1.28 95 1. 29 1. 25 9 s 





























1 In the printing trades 6 cities were covered in the North and Pacific and 5 cities in the South ané 
South west. . YT 


Variations in Wages at Various Skill Levels 





t 
To answer the questions whether workers on the same general leve! 
of skill receive the same straight-time average hourly earnings in al! : 
regions or whether there are characteristic geographical differences, J | 
three occupations, believed to be fairly representative of the skilled, — 
medium skilled, and least skilled jobs in each industry, were chosen F 
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for analysis." For example, for the ‘telephone industry .the jobs 
selected were PBX installers, experienced switchboard operators, and 
cable splicers’ helpers; for the work-shirt industry, the jobs included 
sewing-machine repairmen, sewing-machine operators, and work dis- 
tributors; for full-fashioned hosiery, single-unit knitters, toppers, and 
janitors. This was done for most of the industries shown in table 1.'” 
Some industries could not be covered in this manner because occu- 
pational data were not available. 

Following the procedure used previously, the regions were ranked 
according to their relative level of straight-time average hourly 
earnings for each occupation in each industry. The final or average 
regional wage positions with respect to the three grades of labor are 
shown below. Rank 1 represents the highest wage level. 


Skilled Semiskilled Unskilled 


job job job 
LEED RE. caceatect- o> obeilocse- aut 1 1 1 
ereenee. ao el ee 2 2 3 
Great Lakes - - - - -- wee GG akosk Dvkgeii 3 3 2 
New England - - - -- dpuainwdsdaaae ie wlatek 14 4 4 
tt liestiie ahs 14 5 5 
Southwest ------- eel Z pte diel 5 dein Ine 6 17 7 
POEL. wun c cccckuposcs = ss $s 7 6 6 
ee week UA ii, S 17 8 


1 Tied with another region for same position. 


The Pacific and Southeast rank highest and lowest, respectively, 
on this basis, just as they did in terms of the level of wages for all 
workers in each industry. The Southeast, however, was tied with 
the Southwest for last position in the case of semiskilled jobs, while 
New England and the Border States were found to be at the same 
level with respect to skilled jobs. At the upper end of the wage scale, 
the Middle Atlantic, Great Lakes, and New England also retained 
the places shown on the basis of all workers. The major change 
was for the Middle West; although it is fifth in terms of all workers, 
it has next to the lowest rates for skilled and semiskilled jobs and third 
lowest in the case of unskilled jobs. The shift indicated is not too 
significant since, in the ranking of regions on the basis of the over-all 
averages, the Border States preceded the Middle West by a very small 


margin. 


'" The choice of a single occupation to represent ali skilled, semiskilled, or unskilled jobs in an industry, 
of course, limits the validity of the comparison. The margin of error would have been reduced if the selec- 
tion of occupations had been based on a detailed study of occupational wage relationships in each industry. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics (Wage Analysis Branch) has undertaken such studies, a few of which have 
already appeared in a series of mimeographed reports entitled, “‘Occupational Wage Relationships.”’ 
These studies are now available for machinery, machine-tool accessories, foundries, and electric light and 
power. For purposes of the present article, it was necessary to choose occupations prior to a detailed study 
of each industry. For this reason, the chance of error cannot be entirely dismissed. 

'" Owing to space limitations, it is not possible to present the detailed tables containing occupational - 
wage rates for the various industries in each region. This material is, however, available upon request. 
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The consistency with which the Southeast appeared in a low wag, 
position is evidenced by the fact that in more than half of the indys. 
tries represented it was lowest in skilled as well as in semiskilled anq 
unskilled jobs.” 

It is clear from the above that there are characteristic regiona] 
wage differences, whether the analysis is made on the basis of |] 
workers or in terms of various skill levels¢ The Southeast was the 
lowest wage area from the viewpoint of average wages of skilled and 
lesser skilled workers and, at the opposite extreme, was the Pacific 
region, with the highest wages for workers at comparable levels of 
skill. 


WAGE SPREAD BETWEEN SKILLED AND UNSKILLED GRADES 


The fact that each region has a characteristic wage position with 
respect to workers at different skill levels does not necessarily mean 
that the spread between wages for the highest and lowest grades of 
work is uniform for all regions even in a single industry. Intra- 
industry differences are affected not only by the peculiar regional 
conditions governing the supply of and demand for labor but also by 
the fact that products manufactured in a single industry are not uni- 
form regionally, the organization of production varies in degree of 
mechanization and size of operation, and these, in turn, affect the 
character of the labor force. Within a single industry, also, differences 
in degree of unionization and methods of wage payment influence not 
only the general wage level but the relationship of wages among 
occupations as well. 

An analysis of straight-time average bourly earnings of the selected 
skilled and unskilled job in each of the industries included in this 
study revealed the following: 

(1) Although in all regions the skilled job paid more than the 
unskilled, the differential in each industry varied from region to 

‘region. 

(2) On the whole, the wage spread was narrowest in the highest 
wage region, the Pacific, and widest in the lowest, the Southeast and 
Southwest. 

(3) While the Great Lakes States and New England, two other 
high wage regions, also showed a narrower skilled-unskilled wage 
spread than the lowest wage regions, the Middle Atlantic States, 
second highest in the national wage scale, appeared to have, on the 





8 While in none of the industries covered did skilled workers in the Southeast show the highest wace 
rates in the country, in a few industries theirrates were above those in New England. Thus, production 
machinists in the machinery iudustry earned $1.06 per hour in the Southeast in January 1945 compared with 
$1.02 in New England. Adjusters and fixers of seamless hosiery machinery had an hourly rate of 97 cents 
and 99 cents in New England and the Southeast, respectively. Back tenders in paper mills held an 5-cen' 
advantage in the Southeast largely because of greater mechanization and higher labor productivity in tbe 
southern mills. A similar situation prevailed in pulp mills where digestor operators earned $1.23 an bou' 
in the Southeast and only 92 cents in New England in October 1945. 
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7 average, aS wide a differential as the southern regions but for different 
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(4) In the Pacific region the comparatively narrow spread was more 
gional the result of the relatively high level of unskilled wages than of the 
of all osition of skilled wages. — oe | 
8 the (5) In the Middle Atlantic, the opposite situation seemed to prevail, 
xd and with earnings of skilled workers (compared to the national average 


in each industry) considerably higher than those of unskilled workers. 

(6) In the Southeast, the wages of both groups varied considerably 
from the national average for each industry, with a somewhat larger 
difference indicated by the wages of unskilled workers. It is interest- 
ing to observe the opposite tendencies in cotton textiles and lumber, 
the two most important industries in this region. In lumber in 1944 
the differential against the South among unskilled workers was con- 
siderably greater than among skilled jobs. For example, skilled 
headrig sawyers in the North had only a 14-percent wage advantage 
over southern workers in this group; among semiskilled edgermen, the 
northern differential was 27 percent and for unskilled off-bearers the 
spread was 30 percent. In cotton textiles, according to a Bureau 
survey made in April-May 1946, the differential against the South in 
straight-time average hourly earnings for the least skilled jobs were 
decidely smaller than differentials among the skilled jobs. For ex- 
ample, loom fixers, maintenance carpenters, and maintenance electri- 
cians earned from 13 to 31 percent more per hour in New England 
than in the Southeast, whereas among unskilled filling hands, battery 
hands, and scrubbers and_sweepers, the New England advantage did 
not exceed 8 percent and in some jobs average rates in both regions 
were identical. 

Among the 28 other industries examined in the Southeast, 15 showed 
that the differential between average hourly earnings in this region 
and the national average was greater for the unskilled than for the 
skilled job; for the remaining 13 industries the opposite relationship 
seemed to prevail. 1t will be observed from table 6 that all 5 garment 
industries had a larger differential for skilled workers, whereas in the 
metalworking industries the spread was greatest for the unskilled. 
The two branches of the hosiery industry showed different relation- 
ships. In the full-fashioned branch the differential was larger for 
skilled workers, while in seamless hosiery the national average was 
equalled for the skilled job but fell short by 2 percent in the case of the 
unskilled job. 

In brief, although the difference between skilled and unskilled 
wages in the Southeast was in general affected to a greater extent by 
the low wages of unskilled workers, in a significant number of industries . 
skilled wages showed a greater deviation from the national average 
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than did unskilled wages. It is highly probable that the situatioy 
observed in 1945-46 represents a considerable change from the prewa; 
situation because of the fact that wages of the lowest paid workers jy 
many industries durmg the war tended to rise faster than those of the 
more highly skilled. 


Taste 6.—Percent Southeast sey: Straight-time Hourly Earnings Are of U nited 
States Averages for Selected Skilled and Unskilled Tobs in 28 Industries 





———_ 














if 
oF Skilled | Unskilled /| : Skilled |Unskil\.. 

Industry | job job Industry | job -_ 
Ferrous foundries . 70 63 || Women’s and misses dresses __ 43 | 79 
Nonferrous foundries. ___-__- 71 .70 || Men’s and boys’ dress shirts. 73 | SF, 
Power laundries. ___- 85 79 || Overall and industrial gar- 
Footwear, other than rubber_| 86 85 eS es ae ey 83 | 85 
Electric light and power____- 87 81 || Work pants__._._______._._-- 85 9] 
Limited price variety stores_- 89 88 || Work shirts_.._-......-- ; 87 o 
Clothing stores. - a pn SS. 78 73 || Sheet metal 7 
Machinery, miscellaneous _-- 89 69 |} Pulp mills_....._._..--- = 100 in 
Paperboard mills.____- a: 92 79 || Structural clay products Ld 69 74 
Fabricated structural steel_.__ 23 ee. ae 71 78 
Upholstered wood furniture _- 92 88 || Telephone-- $44u..bbhastd 72 99 
Department stores._._..._.._- 96 77 || Wood furniture, not uphol- 
Power Oguere....2..-. 22. --.. 98 74 stered__._- 4 3 Joke we 82 9] 
Seamless hosiery -........-..-- 100 98 || Cigars._......._- lt lal ie 82 4 
Paper mills... __- ap 102 83 || Full-fashioned hosiery __------ S6 2 























Some Conditions Affecting Southern Wages 


The low-wage level of the South is accounted for in large measure 
by the predominance of agriculture and the relatively large supply of 
unskilled labor competing for jobs in comparatively few industries. 
Other important factors include a large population relative to em- 
ployment opportunities, decentralization of industry, comparative 
lack of unionization, and limited degree of protective-labor legislation 
by the States. 

Changes in these underlying conditions act to alter the southern 
wage level. The growth of industry, which received considerable 
impetus during the war, exerts an upward pull on wages, depending 
upon the interaction of such factors as the natural rate of population 
increase in the South, labor displacement in agriculture, migration 
out of the region, and the rapidity of southern industrial development. 
The extension of unionization and the raising of the legal minimum 
wage also contribute toward the establishment of a higher wage level. 
The prewar 40-cent minimum wage has already been rendered obso- 
lete in many industries by war and postwar wage changes, bringing 
rates above this minimum. 

A strong downward pull on the southern wage level may be exerted 
as a result of an accelerated growth in the number of workers looking 
for industrial jobs. This could be effected, for example, by a great 


displacement of agricultural workers if cotton harvesting and other 
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farm operations were generally more mechanized. If such a rev- 
olutionary technological development is not accompanied by a large 
increase in the industrial and related demand for labor, the pressure 
on the southern nonagricultural wage level could be considerable. 
One offsetting factor, of course, would be the extent to which the size 
of the southern labor force was affected by out-migration. 

This brief indication of a few of the many elements that enter into 
wage determination is sufficient to reveal the complexities of the 
problem and the difficulties involved in anticipating what the south- 
ern wage level—or that of any region—is likely to be in the future in 
relation to other areas. 





4 See Peter F. Drucker: Exit King Cotton (in Harper’s Magazine, May 1946, pp. 473-480). 








IV—Living Costs in Large Cities in the South' 


FROM the outbreak of war in Europe until June 1946, retail prices 
of goods and services used by moderate-income families rose more 
rapidly in most large cities in the South * than the national average 
for large cities in the United States. Increased industrial activity 
and concentrations of military establishments in the South during the 
war gave rise to sharp advances in consumers’ prices in southern cities, 
large and small. Living costs are still somewhat lower in southern 
cities, however, than costs in a number of northern cities, but the 
differences are not as great as they were before the war. 

Long before the United States entered World War II, the South 
was beginning to assume a new role in the American economy. It 
became evident after the beginning of the war that the South was to 
become an important training center for the armies of the United 
States and to contribute mightily to the rearming of the Nation. As 
large military installations were established and production facilities 
were multiplied many times over, families of soldiers and war workers 
flocked into many southern cities. Population increases were tre- 
mendous. Between 1940 and 1944, 313,000 additional residents 
settled in the Hampton Roads area in Virginia, an increase of 91 
percent over 1940; Mobile’s population increased by 68 percent; and 
Charleston’s, 57 percent. Communities that had but small excess 
capacity to accommodate additional population found their normal 
population increase of 10 years appearing overnight. Housing 
shortages immediately became severe, vacancies disappeared, and the 
pressures for higher rentals and prices of scarce goods accumulated 
week by week. New residents had to have housing and household 
goods, food, clothing, hospital care, dental services, and many other 
living essentials. As areas became more congested * the prices of 
living essentials rose sharply in both large and small southern cities. 

Between August 1939 and June 1946, consumers’ prices of goods and 
services used by moderate-income city families advanced more 
rapidly in 7 of the 10 largest cities in the South than the national 
average for the 34 large cities usually surveyed for this purpose by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Savannah, Jacksonville, New Orleans, 
and Norfolk—heavy shipbuilding centers—and Birmingham—the 





1 Prepared by Floyd C. Mann, of the Bureau’s Prices and Cost of Living Branch. 

2? The South is defined here as including Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

3 One measure of the impact of the war on southern cities is the number of southern cities designated 4s 
“congested areas” by the President’s Committee for Congested Production Areas. Eight of the 15 produc 
tion areas defined as congested were in the South. These were Charleston, S. C.; Mobile, Ala.; Brunswick, 
Ga.; Key West, Fla.; Hampton Roads, Va.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Pascagoula, Miss.; and Beaumont, Ter, 
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steel city of the South—were among the cities showing the largest 
increases. In Savannah and Jacksonville, consumers’ prices rose more 
between the outset of war in Europe and June 1946 than in any other 
city surveyed, 41.6 and 40.5 percent, respectively. Retail prices in 
Memphis and Atlanta also advanced more rapidly than the national 
average; prices in Mobile increased only slightly less than the 34-city 
average. In Houston and Richmond—two cities on the edge of the 
South—the rises in prices were among the smallest for all large cities 
in the United States between August 1939 and June 1946. Table 1 
shows the rise in consumers’ prices in 34 large cities ranked by per- 
centage change between August 1939 and June 1946. There is a 
difference of 12 percentage points between the southern city having 
the largest rise during this period and the southern city having the 
smallest rise. 


Taste 1.—Rise in Consumers’ Prices in Large Cities, Ranked by Percentage Change 
Between August 1939 and June 1946 





| Percent of Phew of 

a e increase, ncrease, 

City | August 1939 City August 1939 
to June 1946 to June 1946 




















ES aa 41.6 || Philadelphia, Pa...........-.-.-.----- 35. 5 
Jacksonville, Fla___...........-.--....- 40.5 || Los Angeles, Calif...............-.---- 35. 4 
tine canncocampaccsin TU. DUE Eee 35. 3 
San Francisco, Calif................... 38. 8 

Birmineeem, @ie...................... $8.6 || Average of 34 large cities:.........----- 35. 2 
ERS ES SEs eae ee 38.5 

ETA REI Se I iiiningcc« secs cdcosewsaas 34.8 
Sy RE EE eS ee S60 tl Weis Wed Wissi ci - sect isu. ss. 34. 6 
KS ES Re P00 ("| OT 34. 6 
SE RS Se eS ee 37. 7 1 Rs HD 2s a sh is 52 be. 33. 7 
EE OTB Ti TOR, De kcentecrecdassccnncccsoye 33. 6 
ps” EE ee ee ee S74. CRB a a ks nn. gah dbo 32.6 
i ee nn an emiaeireemmpinndl 32. 5 
Pittsburgh, Pa...............-.-.--.. 36.9 || Boston, Mass__..............-.-.--..-- 31.7 
el Yeh  — AOR Rega: 31.2 
Bes 8 $6.5 || Richmond, Va..............-..-.--..-.- $0. 8 
BO 8 SEE 35.9 || Minneapolis, Minn...............----- 29. 8 
Cleveland, Ohio.....-------.------..-.| 35.7 || Houston, Tex.................-..--.---- 29. 6 

35. 7 








Consumers’ prices have risen less in Houston than in other large 
cities because of a smaller rise in the costs of food and clothing and a 
decline of almost 7 percent in fuel, electricity, and ice costs. Gas 
and electricity rates have dropped sharply in Houston since the fall of 
1939. Meat prices have not risen as rapidly in Richmond as in most 
other large cities. This, combined with a less than average rise in 
residential rents, has resulted in Richmond being 1 of the 3 cities with 
smallest increases during the peyjod. 

Further evidence of the rapid rise of consumers’ prices in the 
South as compared with other areas can be obtained from special 
surveys of prices in 13 small southern cities and war production 
centers conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics during the war 
715287—46——-4 
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period. Between mid-1940 and early 1945, the earliest and lates; 
dates for which indexes are available for all 13 cities, prices advanced 
more rapidly than the national average in all but 1, and in 8, prices 
rose from 6 to 13 percentage points more than the average for the 34 
large cities. Increases ranged from 25 percent in Stillwater, Okla, 
to 39 percent in Vicksburg, Miss., while during the same period— 
June 15, 1940, to March 15, 1945—consumers’ prices rose only 26 
percent on the average in 34 large cities throughout the United 
States. The second part of table 2 shows percentage changes jp 
consumers’ prices in selected southern cities for all items combined 
and each major group from mid-1940 to the spring of 1945, 


Food prices, which represent approximately two-fifths of the 
moderate-income city families’ budget, increased more rapidly in 
most southern cities than the national average for 34 large cities. 
Seven of the 10 largest cities had increases greater than the nationa! 
average for the 7-year period August 1939 to June 1946; in 12 of the 
13 selected southern cities and wer production centers the increase in 
food prices between 1940 and 1945 was more than the average rise for 
all large cities. 

Food prices in the South rose rapidly during the fall of 1941 and 
the early months of 1942 prior to the establishment of the General 
Maximum Price Regulation in May 1942. After that, further in- 
creases in the prices of uncontrolled items pushed the level of food 
prices to a wartime high in May 1940, before the President’s “hold- 
the-line”’ order checked the advance. From that date through June 
1946 food prices on the average remained stable. With the temporary 
removal of subsidies and price controls in mid-1946, food prices rose 
more in Atlanta and New Orleans between June 15 and July 15 than 
the national advance of 13.8 percent. For the other 8 large southern 
cities, the advance ranged from 9.3 percent in Mobile to 13.7 percent 
in Memphis. 

Food shortages became progressively more severe in all large cities 
in the fall of 1944, and in the spring months of 1945 and 1946, but 
supplies in large southern cities were consistently smaller than in other 
regions. ‘To some extent these shortages reflected the failure of dis- 
tributors to alter their distribution of supplies in accordance with the 
shifts in population. From February 1943 through November 1945, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics made surveys of food supplies in inde- 
pendent stores in 56 large cities. @hroughout most of this period, 
food supplies were less adequate in the large cities in the Southeastern 

States than in any other region in the United States. In the spring 
of 1945, it was not uncommon to find 85 to 90 percent or more of the 
independent stores regularly visited without any meat. 
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The increase in clothing prices in southern cities, large and small, 



















































































































pei was less than the average rise for 34 large cities during the war. In- 
Cc * ° 
the - creases ranged from 49 percent in Houston to 56 percent in New 
Okla Orleans between August 1939 and June 1946, as compared with a 
siog . national average of 57 percent. Between June 1940 and March 1945, 
clothing costs in Vicksburg and Goldsboro advanced almost as much 
nly 26 
Inited as the national average (41 percent). In all other selected southern 
e n~— . . . 7 
res j cities and war production centers, clothing prices rose less rapidly. 
S In , — # . : , 
vee About two-thirds of the rise in clothing prices in the South occurred 
le : . 
before May 1943. However, continued shortages and the disappear- 
P ance of lower price lines have been reflected in the steady advances 
7 th in clothing costs since May 1943. 
y in 
Cities Taste 2.—Consumers’ Price Changes in Large and Small Southern Cities and War 
r : Production Centers, August 1939 to June 1946 and June 1940 to March 1945 
ona! - SAEMISGInCD (skate CS700N (EERE —-- 
of the | Fuel, House- | 
ves All . electric- Miscella- 
: City : | Food Clothin Rent |; furnish- 
Use in mm, rei | ref | ings | apes 
se for an . 
Percent of change August 15, 1939, to June 15, 1946 
Large southern cities: ag l l 
and Savannah, Ga..............| +41.6| +639| +549 | $11.3) +118, +718] 483.6 
Jacksonville, Fla_........-- 440.5; +57.4| +449.5| 14105) +226] +515) +40.0 
neral Birmingham, Ala. --- +38. 6 | +62.8/) +53.1 > +100) +217) +50.0 +28. 0 
. New Orleans, La... -------- +38. 4 +61.5 | +56.2 | +4.8 +7.7 +41.2 +24.7 
r in- Norfolk, Va-__-- +38.2) +560) +520 +7.7| +23.8 |) +55.5 +33. 6 
f Memphis, Tenn__- 437.5; +712| +53.5| 14105] +121; +4389 +20. 2 
ood Atlanta, Ga... ......| 4365!) +524) +4535) '4+3.2! +198) +586! 487.5 
ld Mobile, Ala.._------_--. $34.8| +56.9/| +4526] 2749.8 +9. 6 | +43. 4 +20.8 
.0ld- Richmond, Va_._.___- 430.8) +501) +50.9] '415| 4134) +628 +221 
“ae Houston, Tex......------ $20.6) +472) +489] 1422 —6.8| +469 +26. 4 
rary Average of 34 large cities.......| +35.2 +55. 7 | +56. 7 +4.0 +13.3 +55. 2 +27.4 
rose Percent of change, June 15, 1940, to March 15, 1945 
] Other selected southern cities | === SESE thie 
han and war production centers: l 
Vicksburg, Miss.........-- +38.8| +73.4| +40.4 46.8) +4127) +4241 +30.3 
Lern Gadsden, Ala#.._....-..-..|  +37.6 |) +65.4) 438.0) +4102) 427.1) +357, +20.0 
. Corpus Christi, Tex.3...---] +365 | +610) +349/ +68) 38 +462/ +358 
ent Jonesboro, Ark...__..____- +36.3| +702] 433.3 +5.1 48.0 | +43.7 +30. 1 
Knoxville, Tenn.‘ §________- +34. 0 PS ae Oe <5 eee error 
C geen OR 433.5} +67.0| +435.7 +7.4 | +8.6| +37.2 +15.8 
Goldsboro, N. C.....--.--- 432.8] +47.3/ +409 +65.1 +5.6| +521 +34.7 
ties Newport News, Va.o._____- 431.9} +56.6| +324 449| +114] +4302] +243 
Little Rock, Ark.!......-.| +283] +4428 ]......-... ine ick ni. os Deh dean's 
but Dallas, Tex... __- +a.01 +47 |........-. +3.1 =8 8 Besa bans 
Louisville, Ky4$ 427.0| +487.2|.-..-.---- +8.4 Poe Se mena ies Ligne eld 
her Charleston, 8.C.3......_...| +26.5| +304] +27.0] +127] +118] +164 +26. 7 
li Stillwater, Okla... ___. 425.0} +47.3| +37.0 =-La 0 +37. 8 +19.8 
' , Average of 34 large cities... .__. +26.2| +383! +413 +3.5| +116] +444 +22.9 
e Bais, Lier te) 219; et Os 
45 | Change to March 1946. 
~ 2 Change to ny | 1946. 
Je- + Changes from June 15, 1940, to April 15, 1945. 
‘ Estimated, based on changes in food, rent, gas, and electricity costs in this city, and on changes in other 
rd costs in large cities in U.S. 
’ § Changes from October 15, 1940, to March 15, 1945. 
rn * Changes from September 15, 1940, to March 15, 1945, 
ng Residential rents rose more sharply in most large and small cities in 
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the South than in all large cities in the Nation. Rents in 34 large cities 
combined advanced 4 percent on the average between the outset of. 
war in Europe and June 1945; increases were greater than this in 7 
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of the 10 large southern cities, and in the heavy industry cities of 
Birmingham, Jacksonville, Memphis, and Savannah they advanced 
more than 10 percent. In Atlanta, Houston, and Richmond the in- 
creases in rents were less than the national average. Ten of the thirteen 
selected southern cities and war production centers had increases jp 
residential rents greater than the national average from mid-1940 to 
March 1945. In Charleston, one of the most important shipbuilding 
centers of the South, rents jumped 12.7 percent during the 5-year 
period 1940 to 1945. 

At the outset of war in Europe, southern cities in comparison with 
many large northern cities had a relatively small reserve of housing 
to accommodate additional population. The tremendous influx of 
war workers and their families in a wartime boom of employment 
quickly exhausted the small excess capacity that was available and 
augmented the pressures on already heavily strained facilities. The 
characteristics of the population increase in southern cities during 
the war were also significantly different from what would be expected 
under normal conditions, and these differences tended to intensify 
the congestion problem. Heavy Negro migration into urban areas 
that were lacking adequate housing accommodations in 1940 com- 
pounded the overcrowding. A marked increase in the proportion of 
women in the southern cities also caused a greater strain than would 
otherwise have been the case. The range of housing accommodations 
acceptable to women is narrower than it is for men. 

Residential rents rose rapidly in the early part of the war until rent 
controls were imposed and rents were rolled back to their 1941 or 1942 
maximum rent dates. Birmingham, Jacksonville, Mobile, and the 
Norfolk area—all shipbuilding centers—were among the first cities 
in the Nation for which controls were established. Prior to the date 
at which the areas were brought under control, rents rose sharply for 
all types of housing, but the greatest increases were for those renting 
to whites at less than $30 per month and for those occupied by non- 
white tenants. 

One measure of the severity of the housing shortage in the Sout! 
during the war was the amount of public and private construction of 
housing for war workers that was allowed by a Nation conserving 
building materials for only the most essential needs. Between July |, 
1949, and September 30, 1945, Mobile and Norfolk increased the 
total dwellings by about 45 and 37 percent, respectively. During the 
same period, the total number of family accommodations completed 
with priority assistance in Savannah and Jacksonville amounted to 
19 and 13 percent of their prewar housing facilities. Relatively large 
numbers of dwellings were also added in Atlanta, Houston, and New 


Orleans. 
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Contract monthly rents for tenant-occupied, privately financed 
residential dwellings rose sharply in many southern cities between 
the Census of Housing in April 1940 and the National Housing Agency 
dwelling surveys in 1945. The following tabulation shows the per- 
centage increase in average monthly contract rents between 1940 


and 1945 for a selected list of southern cities.‘ 
Percent of increase, 


Survey date April 1940 to 

survey date 
tatu ncasen wanes anésanwh May 1968: ..°.-.-...- 136 
PE Wen cs ence encs +s pews QRPOORR. ci IES 131 
Se, «.cswastaspnesdeoendecs August 1945________-- 130 
ite ne ads a20an<cceses <cures ge RI ee 66 
Tes Mien Ares Sel cel April 1946____...__--- 46 
Newport News, Va--.-----.-..--------- December 1945__-_-_-- 46 
ee a oe December 1945_______- 38 
Louisville, Ky_..-.-------- : .-.--..- November 1945---.---- 33 
I di we nee nn a Bo wens ae _.... November 1945----_--- 28 
pg lila pc RB ee ee 24 
Wilteees Wee 0228 ak Fee Le December 1945____-_--- 22 
New Orleans, La__------- t Sctel erxciasiae 2 June-July 1945__.._-_-- 17 
Houston, Tex__------ en a oe November 1945------- 16 


These percentage changes are based on the average contract monthly 
rent for rental dwellings at the time of each survey. They reflect in 
addition to changes in rents shown in the consumers’ price index, 
changes in the size and type of dwellings, and changes in the services 
and household equipment included in the contract rent. 

Statistics on the number of evictions from tenant dwellings show 
that there was no significant difference between the South and North 
in 1944 and June 1946. In spite of this fact, however, the problem 
was more acute in the South because of the intensity of the congestion 
in southern cities. 

There were great increases in the number of dwellings occupied by 
owners throughout the United States during the war but the largest 
change in the proportion of owner-occupied dwellings between April 
1940 and early 1945 occurred in the Southeastern States where the 
increase was 34 percent compared with 28 percent for 122 cities 
throughout the United States. 

Changes in fuel, electricity, and ice costs varied sharply among the 
large and small southern cities during the war. In general, gas and 
electricity rates declined throughout the country and the South was 
no exception. Gas and electricity costs, which have more than usual 
importance in the budgets of families living in Houston, Corpus 
Christi, and Dallas, declined enough to cause an average decrease for 


‘ The rental data presented in this tabulation are not comparable with the figures on changes in rents 
given in table 2 of this article. The figures given in table 2 are based on the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
consumers’ price index which reflects changes in rent charged for the same dwelling with the same Services. 


snd facilities. 
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the fuel, electricity, and ice group in these cities since the beginning of 
the war. These costs, taken as a group, rose on the average for 4]! 
other cities surveyed except for Stillwater, Okla., where they remaine 
unchanged. 

On the average, housefurnishings costs in the southern cities hay. 
risen less than the national average during the war, but miscellaneoys 
goods and services costs in the South increased more than the average 
rise for 34 large cities combined. 


City-to-City Comparisons 


The over-all costs of equivalent goods, rents, and services important 
in the budgets of moderate-income families are slightly lower on the 
average in the large cities of the South than in other large cities 
throughout the country. The differences, however, are not great. 
Variations in costs among cities of the same size within the same 
region are greater than any differences found between regions. 
Relative differences in the cost of equivalent goods and services in the 
33 large cities for which comparable figures are available for March 
1945 are shown in table 3. 

Living costs in the large cities in the South ranged from 88 to 95 
percent as great as in Washington, D. C. (taken as the base or 100). 
Food prices were generally higher in southern cities than in Washing- 
ton, but the cost of clothing, miscellaneous goods and services, an< 
particularly housing was considerably lower in the southern cities 
than in Washington. Variations in requirements owing to climate 
were taken into account in making these comparisons. Thus, lower 
housing costs in southern cities are attributable in part to the smaller 
quantities of fuel needed for house heating and differences in require- 
ments of heavy and light clothing also have some effect on comparativ 
clothing costs. 

Comparisons of March 1945 and prewar living costs show that the 
relative differences in the costs of equivalent goods, rents, and services 
in large cities in the South and in other large cities of the United States 
have been reduced. 

The March 1945 comparisons show smaller percentage differences in 
costs among individual cities than indicated by estimates for th: 
prewar years. Costs in nearly all of the large southern cities have 
moved up in relation to costs in Washington during this period. In 
the 8 southern cities for which data are available costs were 5 to 12 
percent lower than in Washington; whereas in 1939 costs in these 
cities were from 10 to 15 percent below Washington. This tendency 
toward equalizing differences in costs is consistent with the greater 
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LIVING COSTS IN THE SOUTH 


rise in wartime prices in cities—particularly in the South—where 
costs were relatively low before the war. 

The cost of identical food items in southern cities ranged from 98 
percent of the Washington cost in Houston to 104 percent in Jackson- 
With the exception of Houston, where food 
costs were 2 percent lower, retail prices of identical foods were higher 
in all of the southern cities surveyed than in Washington in March 
Costs of equivalent clothing, however, ranged from 6 tol4 
percent lower in the cities in the South than in Washington. 


Tasie 3.—Relative Differences in Cost of Equivalent Goods, Rents, and Services in Large 
South and Other Selected Large Cities, March 1945 


{Costs in Washington, D, C.= 100] 
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Washington, D. C_.__-_-- 





Large cities in the South: 
Houston, Tex- ------- 
New Orleans, La 
Savanah, Ga.._._.-.___- 
Birmingham, Ala... _- 
en hy ers Lind 
Memp enn. 
Jacksonville, Fla_.- 





Richmond, Va 
Other large cities surveyed: 
Seranton, Pa__....--.-.- 
Kansas City, Mo.. 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Indianapolis, Ind _. 
Baltimore, Md____-__- 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Denver, Colo.......---.-- 
Manchester, N. H-..--- 
Los Angeles, Calif. _--- 
Minneapolis, Minn_- 
Philadeiphia, Pa---- 
Cleveland, Ohio__---- 


Boston, Mass - 


Milwaukee, Wis..._. 


Portland, } 
Portland, Oreg 
Caieeee, me. ._......... 
San Francisco, Calif. -_. 
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containing 


taken of this fact. 


Medical care 
for pricing in 
items, 


differences in prices of automobiles, 


Thus, in some cities there are many homes 


1 Includes rents for 4- and 5-room dwellings with standard facilities—kitchen with sink, hot and cold 
running water, private bath, electric lighting, and installed 
utilities, and housefurnishings. Dwellings reported as needing major repairs or located in neighborhoods 
ed hazards or nuisances wer ¢ not included in the comparisons. 
rental costs does not take account of differences in the supply of rental housing that would meet these stand- 
ard specifications or in the availability of such housing for rent. 
without indoor plumbing, and the proportion of homes with standard facilities is small. No account is 


ting equipment—and relative costs of fuel, 
This concept of comparable 


personal care, recreation, transportation, automobiles, and durable goods. The effect of 
mechanical refrigerators, and other durable equipment not available 
arch 1945 is estimated by assuming a continuation of prewar differentials in costs of these- 
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Housing costs, which are based on average rents for dwellings wit) 
standard facilities and relative costs of fuel, utilities, and housefurnish. 
ings, were below the Washington level in all southern cities surveyed, 
Housing costs were lowest in New Orleans, where they were 34 percent 
below Washington in March 1945; they were 32 percent lower iy 
Houston, and 23 percent lower in Savannah and Norfolk. 

Other costs, which include medical care, personal care, recreation, 
transportation, automobiles, and durable goods, were below those in 
Washington in practically all southern cities. 








V—State Labor Legislation in the South ' 






THE purpose of this article is to summarize briefly the principal 
proven of labor laws now on the statute books of 13 Southern 






percent 

wer in States.2 No effort has been made to trace historically the develop- 
ment of labor legislation in the South. However, State action in this 

ation. field did not become a vital issue in the region until about 1900, when 

10Se in interest in child labor legislation began to develop. The first child 





labor laws in the South were passed in 1903. Laws limiting the hours 
of labor of women in industry date, roughly, from 1909, and the 
beginnings of workmen’s compensation legislation are found a few 
years later. 

For many years, private organizations, groups of officials charged 
with administration of labor laws, and trade-unions have worked 
toward securing agreement on what constitutes adequate protection 
undér labor laws. One of these groups is the International Associa- 
tion of Governmental Labor Officials—an organization of State 
administrators of labor law. A second is the International Associa- 
tion of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, which gives 
consideration to problems in the field of workmen’s compensation. 
A third group, composed of labor law administrators and representa- 
tives of labor organizations appointed by the Governors of the States, 
called into annual conference by the United States Secretary of Labor 
for the past 12 years, has reached agreement on matters of policy and 
administration of labor laws. 

The general thinking of these various groups is represented in a 
declaration of the Fifth National Conference on Labor Legislation. 
Every State, according to the recommendation of the conference, 
should have a department of labor under a full-time commissioner or 
commission to enforce its labor laws properly. The administration 
of all laws relating to labor should be centralized in such a depart- 
ment; its administrator should have authority to protect the safety 
and health of workers. The labor department should be provided 
with an adequate appropriation and with a trained and competent 
inspection staff selected on a merit basis to administer all its laws. 
The report further recommended that the labor laws of every State 
should make provision for at least the following: For all workers, 
compulsory workmen’s compensation for accidents and occupational 
diseases; unemployment insurance; wage and hour standards; pro- 
vision for prompt and regular wage payment and for the collection 
































! Prepared by Charles F. Sharkey and Marian L. Mel, of the Division of Labor Standards, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

* The States are Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, M ississippi, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 
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of unpaid wages by the labor department; and adequate child labo; 
standards. In addition, the suggested labor code should make pro. 
vision for public employment agencies and for the regulation of 
private employment agencies; for the control of industrial home work. 
and for machinery to handle industrial disputes by State mediatioy 
and voluntary arbitration boards and by State labor relations boards. 

No State fully meets these recommendations. Over the entire 
country there is the widest possible variation in the number and 
effectiveness of the labor laws which have been adopted. The recom. 
mended standards are here included because they provide, in a sense. 
a model code against which the actual development of labor legislation 
in these or in any other States may be examined. 


State Labor Departments 


All the Southern States, except Mississippi, have labor departments 
In most of these States, however, some labor laws are administered 
by agencies outside such departments. In Alabama and Louisiana, 
for example, the workmen’s compensation acts are administered by 
the courts. Agencies separate from the labor departments also 
administer workmen’s compensation in Arkansas, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Texas, and Virginia. In this same group 
of States and in Tennessee, unemployment compensation is adminis- 
tered by separate agencies. The employment service is within the 
departments of labor only in Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, and Louisiana. Coordination of administrative activity 
in the field of labor legislation clearly has not been fully achieved in 
the group of States under consideration. 

No picture of the protection offered workers is complete without 
including the facts as to the size of the labor department appropria- 
tions, the extent of its staff, and other matters concerning adminis- 
tration which are not included in this article. Nevertheless, as the 
enactment of laws is basic in the protection of workers, a general 
picture of the status of labor legislation in any State may be gained 
by the following discussion of specific types of labor laws. 


Hours of Work 


The National Conferences on Labor Legislation recommend that all 
workers be protected as to working hours, suggesting, as a reasonable 
standard, an 8-hour day and a 40-hour week. Even in the war period of 
urgently needed production, nine Government agencies, including the 
War and Navy Departments, recommended that hours of work be 
kept ‘as far.as possible to 8 a day, 48 a week, and 6 days a week, as 
means. of insuring maximum efficiency. Limiting hours of work by 
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requiring that increased hourly rates be paid after a basic number 
(daily and weekly) is the method employed not only in the Fair Labor 
Standards (Wage and Hour) Act and in the Public Contracts (Walsh- 
Healey) Act, but also in some State laws and in orders issued under 
authority of minimum wage acts. x 

None of the 13 Southern States has legislation for an 8-hour day, 
48-hour, 6-day week with a broad coverage. Here, as in other sections 
of the country, limitations of hours for men are applied most commonly 
to occupations in which danger either to the worker or to the public 
is involved, as*in the case of miners, railroad employees, or motorbus 
drivers. The employment of women is more generally covered. 

Alabama does not regulate the hours of adults. An Arkansas law 
fixes a basic 8-hour day and 6-day week, with a requirement for over- 
time pay for women over 16 in practically all occupations. In Florida, 
any employee, in the absence of a written contract, is entitled to 
extra pay for all hours in excess of 10 a day. A Georgia law limits the 
hours of employees in cotton and woolen manufacturing establish- 
ments to 10 a day and 60 a week, with the exception of specific occupa- 
tions. In Kentucky, a 10-hour day, 60-hour weck applies to females in 
a fairly comprehensive list of employments, and the same standard 
covers all females under 21 in any gainful occupation except domestic 
service and nursing. A basic 8-hour day, 40-hour week on public 
works, with time and a half the prevailing wage rate for overtime, is 
the only regulation of hours applying to men. A Louisiana act of 
1942 has an 8-hour day, 48-hour, 6-day week for females in a compre- 
hensive list of industries; women in occupations not covered by this 
act are limited to a 9-hour day, 54-hour week. 

In Mississippi, a 10-hour day, 60-hour week is the standard for 
females in any occupation, and the same provision exists for persons 
16 years of age and over in mills and factories; in both cases over- 
time is permitted in case of emergency. A limit of 9 hours in 12, 
48 hours a week, and 6 days a week in North Carolina protects only 
female workers of employers of more than 8 persons in any occupa- 
tion; specifically exempted, however, are a large number of employ- 
ments. Men are quite comprehensively covered by a 10-hour day, 
56-hour week. 

In Oklahoma, a 9-hour day, 54-hour week is limited to females in a 
comprehensive list of employments, with exemption of establishments 
employing less than 5 such workers in towns of less than 5,000. 

South Carolina limits hours of females in mercantile establishments 
to 12 a day, 60 a week. Employees of cotton, silk, rayon, or woolen 
textile mills (with a number of exceptions) are covered by an 8-hour 
day, 40-hour, 5-day week. Enforcement of this law was at one time . 
enjoined; but according to the commissioner of labor, the injunction 
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has been dissolved. Tennessee limits women’s hours in a number o! 
occupations to 57 a week; Texas, to 9 a day, 54 a week. In Virginig. 
a 9-hour day, 48-hour week is limited to women in laundries, restay. 
rants, and mercantile and manufacturing establishments. 


DAY OF REST 


Louisiana and North Carolina have laws requiring a weekly day o/ 
rest limited to women in enumerated industries. The South Carolin 
act establishes a 5-day week for employees in textile mills, and jy 
Arkansas a permit must be obtained from the labor commissioner to 
work on the seventh day. Meal or rest periods of varying lengths ar, 
found in Arkansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, and North Carolina, ap- 
plying generally to women or to women and minors. 


Minimum Wage 


Since the first minimum wage law was passed 34 years ago (1912). 
State minimum wage legislation has been enacted in 26 States, Alaska, 
the District of Columbia, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. In only 4 States 
(Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York, and Rhode Island) and in 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico does the legislation cover men. 

Minimum wage laws are of three types. One authorizes the de- 
partment of labor, or a specified agency within it, to establish mini- 


mum wage rates recommended by wage boards. The second typ 
establishes a minimum wage in the law itself. <A third kind, an 
example of which is the law of Hawaii, follows the pattern of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act; the law establishes a specific minimum 
hourly rate and basic hours, with provision for increased hourly 
overtime rates, and provides for subsequent increases of the statutory 
minimum, based on wage-board action. 

Traditionally, workers in service industries have been among thi 
lower paid groups. As these are intrastate employments, no relic! 
is offered by the Fair Labor Standards Act. On this situation, the 
Commissioner of Labor and Industry of Virginia commented in the 


biennial report issued in 1944: 

The adoption of minimum wage legislation on State level will prove of unt 
benefit in the postwar period to workers who do not have the protection of th 
Federal Fair Labor Standards Act. The responsibility for the protection 0! 
workers in intrastate occupations is with the State, and if this reponsibilit) 
is not assumed through State legislation their well-being will be seriously jeoparc- 
ized. By neglecting to provide this protection for its citizens who are working 
without any protective wage contracts, the State will retard its social and econom\ 
progress, as employment under substandard remunerations reduces the standard: 
of living and tends to involve the entire commonwealth in a downward spir: 
Employees of industries engaged in interstate commerce have Federal legis!s- 
tive protection which prevents their wages being cut below a certain minimun 
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standard. Why should not intrastate occupations be covered by wage orders? 
it ean be expected that the transition from a war to a peace economy will be 
accompanied by a critical unemployment figure which will reduce the standard 
of living and decrease the demands for consumer goods. When this economic 
calamity attacks our wage structure, the States with minimum wage laws will 
he able to throw a life preserver to the marginal workers and will thus prevent 
wage cutting below health subsistence. Virginia should have a minimum wage 
law of general coverage. 


Four, among the Southern States studied—Arkansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, and Oklahoma—have enacted minimum wage laws, and 


' they apply to women or to women and minors. The Arkansas law, 


passed in 1915, applicable to women only, with specific industry 
coverage, establishes a statutory minimum wage of $1.25 a day for 
experienced workers. The minimum rate for workers with less than 


' 6 months’ experience is $1.00 a day. Time and a half pay is required 


ie 


after a basic 8-hour day and basic 6-day week. 

In Kentucky, a minimum wage law of the wage-board type applies 
to women and minors. Under this authority a blanket order, 
covering all industries except laundry and dry cleaning and dyeing, 
provides for minimum wage rates ranging from 20 to 25 cents an 
hour, according to zone. A separate laundry, dry cleaning, and 
dyeing order establishes rates ranging, according to zone, from 20 
to 28 cents an hour. A hotel and restaurant order passed subse- 
quently to the blanket order provides for rates ranging from 20 to 
30 cents an hour. Each order provides for payment of overtime 
rates. 

The Louisiana law, which is also of the wage-board type, applies 
to women and girls. Although the legislation was enacted in 1938, 
no minimum wage orders have been issued to put the law into effect. 

The Oklahoma law, also of the wage-board type, was written to 
cover men, women, and minors. The law has been declared uncon- 
stitutional as to its coverage of men and boys, owing to a defect in the 
title. Enforcement of the orders for women is prevented by injunction, 
so that the law is inoperative. 

All four laws exclude agriculture; the Kentucky and Louisiana laws 
exclude domestic service. In Kentucky, persons subject to regula- 
tion by the public service commission, and in Louisiana, municipal- 
ities having a population of 10,000 or less, are not covered by the 
minimum wage acts. 


Industrial Home Work 


Only two States—Tennessee and Texas—in this group have home- 
work laws. 

Tennessee’s law neither prohibits home work nor authorizes the 
department of labor to do so. Homes where specified kinds of work 
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are performed must be reported to the board of health. Certain ro. 
quirements are established with respect to cleanliness, light, and venti. 
lation, and workplaces are subject to the supervision of the bureay 
of workshop and factory inspection. No licensing of employers jx 
required, nor of home workers except in the case of minors under 1¢ 
years. Without licensing, enforcement is impossible. 

Texas has a home-work law, though not under the jurisdiction of 
the department of labor. Authority is given to the State Board of 
Health to investigate any industry, and upon finding that industria] 
home work cannot be continued without injuring the health and wel. 
fare of the home workers, the board may prohibit home work in the 
industry. This law was passed in 1937, but by September 1946 jo 
steps had been taken by the health department to put it into effect. 

Under the home-work system, goods are given out by an employer 
to workers who perform one or more processes in their own homes an< 
return the finished goods to the employer. The home worker usually 
furnishes the sewing machine or other equipment, collects and returns 
the materials, and is sometimes even charged for spoilage. The piece- 
rate method of payment prevails and low wages are universal. Long 
hours, night work, and the use of children of all ages are characteristic 
of industrial home work. Under these conditions, wage and hour and 
child labor laws become meaningless. Home work, therefore, re- 
presents an unfair type of competition to be met by the enlightened 
employer who has all his work performed in the factory, meets th 
obligations of law, and pays all overhead costs of production. 

Conferences of home-work administrators have repeatedly recom- 
mended one of two courses of action: first, that States which do not 
have home work should, by law, make it impossible for the system to 
be introduced; in other States, legislation should empower the depart- 
ment of labor to prohibit home work, industry by industry. The few 
workers who, on account of age or disability, could never adjust them- 
selves to factory work, may be permitted to continue working under 
certification by the proper administrative agency. 

Wage Payment and Wage Collection Laws 

Florida and Mississippi have no wage payment laws. A scii- 
monthly pay day,in Alabama’applies only to employees of public serv- 
ice corporations engaged in transportation and employing 50 © 
more persons. 

An Arkansas law requires a semimonthly pay day for employees 0! 
corporations; a second law forbids use of scrip or other token not pay- 
able on the next regular pay day; a third statute provides that em- 
ployees of every company and corporation shall be paid on the day o! 


discharge. 
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In Georgia, wages must be paid semimonthly in lawful money or 
check; excepted from the law are farming and sawmill and turpen- 


tine industries. The Kentucky semimopthly pay-day law applies to 
employees of corporations organized for profit; wages must be paid 
within 3 days to workers who are discharged or who quit. Another 
law requires employers of 20 or more persons to redeem scrip or other 
evidence of debt in legal tender at face value at least once a month on 
a regular pay day. A third measure, requiring payment in lawful 
money, applies only to wage earners employed by corporations or in 
factories, mines, or workshops. _ 

In Louisiana, a semimonthly pay day is required for all employees 
(except the clerical and sales force) in manufacturing, mining, and oil 
boring, where 10 or more are employed, and in public service corpora- 
tions. A second law, applying to all workers, requires that checks or 
other tokens be redeemed at face value, on demand, on the pay day 
following issuance; those employees discharged and quitting must 
be paid within 24 hours; if not, their wages continue until paid or 
payment is tendered. 

In North Carolina, a law applying only to railroad-shop and round- 
house employees requires a semimonthly pay day and payment in 
lawful money or check. In Oklahoma, compulsory payment in law- 
ful money is required for employees in mining, quarrying, manufac- 
turing, and transmission and transportation of passengers or freight 
and, if demanded, a semimonthly pay day. In South Carolina, a 
weekly pay requirement applies to textile manufacturing and a semi- 
monthly one to shop employees of certain railroads; nonnegotiable 
pay orders are prohibited except for agricultural employees under 
contract. Tennessee private employers of 20 or more must pay semi- 
monthly in lawful money or check. A Texas law with broad but by 
no means complete coverage requires 2 semimonthly pay day, and 
payment within 6 days after demand for discharged or quitting work- 
ers and those absent on pay day. In Virginia, certain railroad em- 
ployees and employees in mining and manufacturing are entitled to 
a semimonthly pay day and payment in lawful money or check or 
cash order. Employees of sawmills and excelsior mills must be paid 
monthly. 

In the States covered, as in many others, the absence of a protective 
law on wage payment or the existence of a poor one makes workers 
the victims of financially irresponsible or careless or, in some cases, 
dishonest employers. The recognized standard for wage payment 
and wage collection laws includes the following guaranties: The work- 
er must be able to count on the payment of his wages in full, in actual 
money (not scrip or other substitute), on regular pay days. The pay . 
period should be short enough so that living expenses can be met on 


> 
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a cash, not a credit, basis. Prompt payment of wages due should }. 
guaranteed to a worker who is separated from the pay roll. Th, 
State labor department should be authorized to help a worker collec; 
wages due, if his employer fails or refuses to pay him. 


Industrial Safety and Health 


At conferences dealing with labor legislation it has been agreed tha; 
safety of workers is the responsibility of the employer and it has bee) 
recommended that he should be required by law to furnish a safe 
workplace. For many years, labor laws attempted to spell out the 
specific standards which would safeguard workers against industria] 
accidents and diseases. It is now generally agreed that because 
changing methods of production bring} about changing hazards, , 
different approach is needed. 

The Second National Conference on Labor Legislation, held iy 
North Carolina more than 10 years ago, advocated that ‘‘the State 
department administering the labor laws should have authority to 
formulate industrial rules or codes, preferably with the assistance of 
advisory committees, including representatives of employers, employ- 
ees, and experts, for the protection of the health and safety of employ- 
ees. Such rules or codes should conform substantially to nationally 
approved standards.”’ 

Many States in preparing safety and health standards have adopted 
in whole or in part the safety codes promulgated by the American 
Standards Association. 


STATUTES ANDJREGULATIONS 


In all the States covered in this article, except Mississippi, the 
departments of labor have definite responsibility under law for inswr- 
ing the safety of workers. The labor departments of Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, North Carolina, and Okla- 
homa have statutory authority to issue regulations for the safety and 
health of workers. In Tennessee, the department has such authority 
for industrial safety only. In South Carolina, as in Mississippi, rule- 
making authority is given to the department of health. In Texas 
and Virginia, although limited statutory standards exist, no general 
power to issue safety and health regulations exists in any agency. 

As of 1946, action had been taken under such authority as follows: 

The Alabama Department of Industrial Relations has issued a basic 
safety manual which includes, together with rules dealing with com- 
mon accident hazards, basic information on accident prevention. 11 
addition, other rules cover mine safety and open pits and quarries. 

The Arkansas Commissioner of Labor has issued a basic safety 
manual, covering practically the same subjects as those in the Ala- 
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bama manual, and five additional codes dealing with special subjects. 
The Alabama and Arkansas codes follow the American Standards 
codes very Closely. 

Under the authority of the Florida Industrial Commission, five codes 
dealing with various branches of the lumber and woodworking indus- 
tries and also with boiler safety have been adopted. 

In addition to the adoption of certain safety rules by the Kentucky 
Department of Industrial Relations, a comprehensive list of safety 
codes promulgated by the American Standards Association has been 
recommended to employers. 

No rules have been issued in Georgia or in Louisiana under the 
authority of the commissioners of labor. 

Under authority of the commissioner of labor, North Carolina has 
issued a basic safety code and 10 or more special codes. Oklahoma 
has adopted safety rules on 15 subjects. 

The Tennessee Division of Factory Inspection, in carrying out its 
authority to prescribe safety devices and safeguards, has issued more 
than 40 rules covering various subjects. A 1945 act of the State 
Legislature transferred the functions of the department of labor, with 
respect to conditions injurious to the health of industrial workers, to 
the department of public health. 

In Mississippi and South Carolina, rule-making authority is vested 
in the State Board of Health. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Workmen’s compensation laws are designed to assure prompt 
payment of benefits to injured employees or to the dependents of 
those killed in industry, regardless of fault. In the early days, if an 
injured worker sued his employer for damages, he had to prove that 
the employer was negligent. Under the compensation law the ques- 
tion of fault or blame for the accident is not raised, as the cost of 
work injuries is considered part of production costs. 

Workmen’s compensation laws are of two types—compulsory and 
elective. A compulsory statute is one whereby every employer 
within the scope of the compensation law is required to accept the 
act and pay the compensation specified. An elective act is one in 
which the employer has the option of either accepting or rejecting 
the act, but in case he rejects it he loses the customary common law 
defenses—assumed risk of the employment, negligence of fellow serv- 
ants, and contributory negligence. The compulsory type of law 
has been recommended by the several National Conferences on Labor 
Legislation. 
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All the States in the group considered, with the exception of Mis. 
sissippi, have enacted workmen’s compensation laws. Of these 
States, only four—Arkansas, Kentucky, Oklahoma, and Virginia— 
have compulsory laws; however, the Kentucky and Oklahoma lays 
cover only hazardous employments. The laws of the other States 
are elective. In Georgia, North Carolina, and South Carolina the 
laws are compulsory for public employees, and in Texas for operators 
of motorbusses. 

The employer is required in each of these States to obtain insurance 
with private insurance companies, or to give proof of his ability to 
carry his own risk (self-insurance). In Oklahoma, employers may 
insure their risks in the State msurance fund or with private carriers, 


COVERAGE 


None of the 47 States conform entirely to the suggested standards 
with respect to coverage as recommended by the National Conferences 
on Labor Legislation. 

The suggested standards for workmen’s compensation acts include 
total coverage of workers regardless of the type of industry or the 
number of employees and require the payment of benefits not only 
in the case of an accidental injury, but also for disabilities resulting 
from an occupational disease. 

All of this group (except Louisiana) provide that employers of fewer 
than a stipulated number of employees are exempted from compensa- 
tion-coverage requirements. Although the Louisiana act does not 
have a numerical exemption, coverage is limited in this State because 
the law applies mainly to listed “hazardous” or “ extra-hazardous”’ 
employments. None of these States covers agricultural or domestic 
service. However, most of the acts permit voluntary acceptance by 
the employer in these fields, and also in instances in which there is a 
numerical exemption or in which the law applies only to hazardous 


employments. 
OCCUPATIONAL DISEASE 


The National Conference on Labor Legislation has frequently 
recommended “general” coverage of occupational disease instead of 
“schedule” coverage under which compensation is paid only for 
specifically listed diseases. A similar recommendation was made by 
the International Association of Accident Boards and Commissions 
in 1944. Occupational disease legislation has been enacted in six of 
the States in this group—Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
North Carolina, and Virginia—but only Florida provides general 
coverage. The Kentucky law is limited to silicosis and injuries or 
death by gas or smoke in mines and by poisonous gas in any 
occupation. 
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BENEFITS 


The compensation benefits are based on proportion of wages 
received by the injured worker. In death cases, these percentages 
sometimes vary and depend on the number of children. The sug- 
gested standard as recommended by the National Conference on 
Labor Legislation proposes that in disability cases not less than 66% 
percent of the employee’s wages should be paid as compensation, 
and that the maximum weekly compensation should be based on a 
standard of living above the subsistence level. In the group of 13 
States the maximum percentage of wages in disabilities ranges from 
50 to 66% percent, although in recent years there has been some 
improvement in the maximum weekly payments permitted by these 
laws. These payments still do not take into consideration the 
higher wages now paid. The maximum weekly payments vary 
from $18 in Alabama, Kentucky, and Tennessee to $25 in South 
Carolina. In Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, Texas, and Virginia the 
maximum is $20, in North Carolina and Oklahoma $21, and in Florida 
$22. 

The National Conferences on Labor Legislation have recom- 
mended that death benefits be paid to the widow for life (or until 
remarriage), and to children until they reach the age of 18. How- 
ever, none of the listed States has such provisions. In all these 
States the death benefits are limited to payments for a specified 
period ranging from 300 to 450 weeks. Oklahoma pays no death 
benefits. Some of these States also fix a total maximum for death 
benefits ranging from $5,000 to $7,200. With respect to permanent 
total disability, it has been recommended that benefits be paid during 
the period of disability, but in the States under consideration, such 
benefits are limited as to time and amount, or both. The time 
periods range from 350 to 550 weeks, and the money limits from $5,000 
to $10,500. 

Permanent partial disabilities are classified as specific or schedule 
injuries, such as the loss or loss of use of a member, and “‘nonschedule”’ 
injuries, which are those of a more general nature, as, for example, 
disability caused by injury to the head or back. The measure of 
such compensation is usually a stated number of weeks. In Arkan- 
sas, Florida, Georgia, and North Carolina, the compensation for 
permanent partial disability is in addition to the period of total dis- 
ability or healing period. In Alabama, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia, on the 
other hand, the schedule payments are exclusive; in other words, the 
temporary total benefit payments are subtracted from the amount 
due from permanent partial disability. In either event, there may 
be money or period limitations. 
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MEDICAL CARE 


In all workmen’s compensation acts, medical care is required to bp 
furnished to injured employees. In early legislation the provision 
for medical aid was narrowly restricted as to monetary cost, period 
of treatment, or both. In the later development of the acts such 
absolute restrictions have been changed in many cases either hy 
providing for unlimited benefits or by authorizing benefits in addi- 
tion to the initial maximum upon the approval of the administrative 
authority. In Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, and South Carolina, medical benefits are virtually unlimited 
because the administrative agency can extend such services indefi- 
nitely. In Arkansas, however, there are arbitrary limitations upon 
the medical aid for occupational diseases. In Alabama, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia, there are period or cost 
limitations. Extensions are permitted in Tennessee, Texas, and 
Virginia, but these are restricted to specified periods or amounts, or 
both. 


WAITING PERIOD 


All the States in this group provide for a specified waiting period 
immediately following the injury during which compensation shal! 
not be paid. This “waiting time” is 3 days in South Carolina, 4 in 
Florida, 5 in Oklahoma, and 7 days in the other States. The justi- 
fication for the waiting period is the cost and administrative burden 
of bookkeeping in setting up claim files and accounts where but a 
few dollars are involved. The waiting period relates only to com- 
pensation. Medical and hospital care is provided immediately, 
regardless of the fact that compensation is not paid for a specified 
period. Most of the laws provide that if the disability continues 
for a certain number of weeks the payment of compensation is 
retroactive to the date of injury. In Arkansas, Kentucky, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas, if the disability lasts for 4 weeks, 
compensation is paid from the date of disability. In South Carolina, 
the retroactive period is 2 weeks; in Louisiana and in Virginia it is 6 
weeks. There is no retroactive period in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
and Oklahoma. 


SECOND-INJURY FUNDS 


In recent years, a new type of provision establishing “‘second-injury 
funds”’ has been included in workmen’s compensation laws. When an 
employee —— an injury involving the loss of a member 0! 
the body and then loses another as a result of an industrial injury, he 
may become permanently and totally disabled. If the total cost of 
compensation is imposed on the latest employer, physically handi- 
capped persons are apt to be refused employment. To meet such 
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problems second-injury funds were created, so that when a second 
injury occurs the employer has to pay only for the last injury, yet the 
employee is compensated for the disability resulting from the combined 
injuries, the remainder of the award being paid from the fund. 

State workmen’s compensation commissioners, employer and em- 
ployee groups, and veterans’ organizations have agreed that second- 
injury funds offer the best means of facilitating the employment of 
disabled veterans and ‘other handicapped persons. The International 
Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, at its 
meeting in, September 1944, recommended. a. draft}bill relating to 
second injuries and the establishment,of a second-injury fund. The 
draft bill provides that, if an employee, who has sustained one of certain 
specified losses (i. e., the loss, or loss of use, of one hand, one arm, 
one foot, one leg, or one eye) becomes | ‘permanently and totally i inca- 
pacitated through the loss, or loss of use, of another member or organ, 
the employer shall be liable" jonly for the compensation payable for the 
second injury, and the balance’f the*compensation shalljbe paid out 
of the second-injury fund. The fund’i 8 financed,by payments of $500 
by the employer in each case of death if there are no dependents. 

Second-injury funds have been established in Arkansas, Kentucky, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, and Tennessee. The 
laws of Arkansas, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee 
conform to the standards proposed by the draft bill with respect to the 
injuries covered, although differences exist in the methods of financing 
the fund. The Kentucky law applies in the case of an employee who 
previously was permanently partially disabled, and who receives a 
second injury whereby the combined disabilities are greater than that 
which would have resulted from the second injury alone. In Okla- 
homa, the law applies to ‘‘physically impaired persons’ who receive a 
second injury which results in additional permanent disability. 


MINORS 


All workmen’s compensation laws cover minors legally employed. 
In Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Texas, and Virginia, compensation is paid to minors illegally employed 
on the same basis as if they were legally employed. In Alabama and 
Florida, the laws provide extra compensation in such cases. On the 
other hand, the laws of Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Tennessee do not 
cover minors illegally employed. 


ADMINISTRATION 


In establishing the workmen’s compensation system the principal 
objective was to provide a simple, convenient, and inexpensive . 
method of settling the claims of injured workers. Both the National 
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Conferences on Labor Legislation and the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions have recommended 
administration by a commission or board rather than by the courts. 
In most of the Southern States having workmen’s compensation laws, 
special agencies have been formed to administer the acts. However, 
in Alabama, Louisiana, and Tennessee, court procedure remains as 
survival of early practice. 


Industrial Relations 


Industrial-relations legislation in the group of Southern States has 
been limited generally to the fields of conciliation, mediation, and 
arbitration of industrial disputes, and to the regulation of unions and 
labor-organization activity. 


CONCILIATION, MEDIATION, AND ARBITRATION 


Most of the Southern States are authorized by law to endeavor to 
settle disputes through the use of conciliation, mediation, or arbitration 
machinery. 

Conciliation and mediation services are provided through special 
permanent agencies in two State labor departments—in North Caro- 
lina, the division of conciliation, and in Oklahoma, the board of arbi- 
tration and conciliation. 

In six other States, authority to mediate or to promote voluntary 
conciliation or mediation is vested in a designated government official. 
This official is the labor commissioner in Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, 
and South Carolina, and the commissioner of industrial relations in 
Kentucky. In-Alabama, the Governor is empowered to appoint 
mediation boards, and the department of industrial relations is also 
authorized to promote mediation. 

Five States—Florida, Mississippi, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia— 
have no machinery for conciliation and mediation of labor disputes. 

Arbitration under special procedures for labor disputes is provided 
for in Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, South Carolina, and Texas. Permanent arbitration agencies 
are established in the labor departments of two of these States—the 
North Carolina Arbitration Service and the Oklahoma Board of 


Arbitration and Conciliation. 
PROTECTION OF LABOR’S RIGHTS 


There is a limited amount of legislation, in these 13 States, protect- 
ing labor’s right to organize and bargain collectively. 

The right of organization and collective bargaining is recognized by 
law in Alabama, Florida, and Kentucky. The Alabama law, however, 
also specifies the right of employees to refrain from such activities. 
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One State, Louisiana, has an anti-injunction law modeled after the 
Federal Norris-LaGuardia Act, and an Oklahoma law places limited 
restrictions on the courts in labor disputes. 

Blacklisting of employees is forbidden by law in seven States— 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Texas, and 
Virginia; and ‘‘yellow dog” contracts are outlawed in Louisiana. 


UNION REGULATION 


Over the past 5 or 6 years, there has been a decided increase in 
State legislation restricting or regulating union activity. At present, 
all these States except five—Kentucky, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee—have union regulatory laws. Many 
of these laws have been held invalid, and others are in process of appeal 
in the courts, so that the constitutionality of much of this legislation 
is still in doubt. The main provisions of those laws still in effect are 
summarized as follows. 

Internal Union Organization 


Alabama, Florida, and Texas adopted legislation in 1943 which 
regulates internal union organization. The Alabama act requires 
every labor organization to file with the State department of labor 
copies of its constitution and bylaws, and the secretary and business 
agent of every local union with 25 members to make annual verified 
reports, to its members and to the labor department, containing data 
on its officers, membership, elections, and property holdings, and a 
complete financial statement. It also prohibits membership of 
professional or supervisory employees in labor organizations which 
admit or are affiliated with unions admitting nonsupervisory employ- 
ees, and forbids collection by a labor union of any fee for a work 
permit. 

The Florida Union Regulatory Act prohibits interference with the 
right of franchise of any union member and solicitation of membership 
without authority of that organization. With regard to union 
finances, the law limits union initiation fess not in effect in 1940 to $15, 
requires unions to keep itemized financial accounts open to the mem- 
bership, and prohibits unions from requiring payment of back dues of 
returning servicemen. 

The Texas Union Regulatory Act requires every union to file with 
the secretary of state copies of its constitution and organization 
records and to make annual verified reports to the secretary of state 
containing data on the organization, its affiliates and locals, its 
local officials, its property holdings, and a complete financial state- 
ment. 

The Texas law also establishes citizenship requirement for union - 
officials, provides that union members may be expelled only for good 
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cause and after public hearing, and directs the courts to intervene to 
reinstate any member expelled in violation of these provisions, 
Unions are forbidden to collect fees for work permits, to make politica| 
contributions, or to require returning servicemen to pay back dues, 
and are required to keep itemized financial accounts open to the 
membership and to legal proceedings. The legal requirement that 
union organizers secure a registration card from the secretary of state 
was held unconstitutional in a case appealed to the United States 


Supreme Court. 
Right to Work 


So-called “right to work” constitutional amendments have been 
adopted in Arkansas and Florida. The Florida amendment makes 
unlawful the denial of the “right to work” on account of membership or 
nonmembership in any labor organization. The Arkansas amend- 
ment authorizes legislation of this type. 


Strike, Picketing, and Organization Activity 


Eight States—Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Texas, and Virginia—have laws directly regulating unions 
during strikes, picketing, or other organizational activity. 

Participation in “wildcat” strikes is outlawed in Alabama. Florida 
forbids strikes unless authorized by majority vote in a secret ballot 
and prohibits seizure or unlawful occupation of property during a labor 
dispute. It also forbids strikes caused by jurisdictional disputes. 
A Georgia law requires 30 days’ written strike notice of all employees 
except seasonal and railroad workers. Louisiana in 1946 adopted 
legislation providing that ‘‘wildcat” strikes in violation of collective- 
bargaining agreements are against public policy. 

So-called ‘‘anti-violence’”’ legislation, recently adopted in Alabama, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, and Texas, outlaws assemblage near the place 
where a labor dispute exists and forbids the use or threat of force to 
prevent any person from engaging in a lawful vocation. The Alabama 
law also outlaws the use of threats, force, or coercion to prevent an 
employer’s use of materials, equipment, or service. * Violation of tls 
legislation in Arkansas, Mississippi, and Texas is made a felony. 

A Florida law outlaws picketing the home of an employee, picketing 
beyond the area of the industry in which a dispute arises, picketing 
by force or violence or in such manner as to prevent entrance to or 
exit from any premises, or picketing ‘‘other than in a reasonable and 
peaceable manner.” 

The following acts are prohibited by Virginia law: Interferenc: 
with the right of another to work; use of force, threats or intimidation, 
or insulting language to induce any person to quit his employment or 
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to refrain from seeking employment; picketing by force or violence; 
picketing so as to interfere with the entrance or exit of any premises 
or of the free use of public streets; and picketing by any person not 
employed by the business picketed, either at that time or immedi- 
ately prior to the strike. 


Unemployment Insurance 


In the Southern States studied the unemployment-insurance laws 
differ considerably as to coverage and amount of benefits, the duration 
of unemployment, and other factors. Ten States—Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia—provide that employers of 8 or more 
employees in 20 weeks are covered by the legislation. Arkansas 
specifies 1 or more employees in 10 days, Kentucky 4 or more employ- 
ees in 3 quarters of a preceding year, and Louisiana 4 or more employ- 
ees in 20 weeks. 

After an unemployed worker has filed a claim and before benefit 
payments begin, a waiting period of 1 or 2 weeks is usually required. 
All the States in this group have l-week waiting periods except 
Georgia and Mississippi, which require a 2-week period before benefits 
begin. 

io a to be entitled to benefits, a worker must have earned a 
specified amount in covered employments. The amount of the bene- 
fit to be paid is determined by the worker’s wages or employment 
during a ‘‘base period.” This period, generally 1 of the 4 quarters 
of the year (13 weeks), is used to determine a worker’s earnings for 
eligibility, weekly benefits, and the duration of benefits. Under most 
laws the worker receives approximately 50 percent of his full-time 
weekly wage. All States limit the maximum and the minimum 
amount of weekly benefits. 

In this group, the top limit on benefit payments ranges from $15 
to $20 a week. Alabama, North Carolina, and South Carolina pay 
a maximum of $20; Georgia, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas, $18; 
Kentucky, $16; and in Arkansas, Florida, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
and Virginia, the maximum is fixed at $15 a week. Minimum pay- 
ments range from $3 to $6 a week. The maximum number of weeks 
in which unemployment-compensation benefits are paid ranges from 
14 to 20. Benefits are limited to 14 weeks in Mississippi, to 16 in 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, and Virginia; and to 20 weeks in Alabama, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
and Oklahoma. ‘Texas alone has specified that instead of a definite 
number of weeks the payment should be 9 times the benefit allowed 
for a 2-week period. 
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Child Labor 


The following review of the major provisions pf the child labo; 
laws shows the existing standards, 





MINIMUM AGE 


North and South Carolina, in 1937, became the first of the Souther) 

States to incorporate a 16-year minimum age standard in their child 
labor laws. Florida followed in 1941, Louisiana in 1942, and Georgia 
in 1946. Four of these five States—Georgia, Louisiana, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina—have a 16-year minimum age for 
employment in factories at any time and for any employment during 
school hours except in agriculture and domestic service. The fifth 
State—Florida—also has a 16-year minimum age for, factory employ- 
ment at any time, but requires a minimum age of 14 for all other 
employment during school hours. 

A 15-year minimum age requirement obtains in factory and related 
employment in Texas. A 14-year minimum age standard applies 
to factory employment at any time in the remaining seven States 
(in Kentucky only during school hours), and to all other work during 
school hours, except in Mississippi, Oklahoma, and Virginia. In 
Virginia, work in agriculture and, in Mississippi and Oklahoma, work 
in agriculture and certain other occupations are not covered. 

For work outside school hours most of these States set a minimum 
age of 14 but usually exempt agriculture and domestic service, and 
some permit employment at the age of 12 in certain other occupations. 
A few establish no minimum age for nonfactory employment outside 
school hours or cover no work outside school hours. 





EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES 


Because the employment certificate shows that the minor for 
whom it is issued has reached the minimum age for work and has 
met the other requirements fixed by law for his protection, an employ- 
ment certificate system is a safeguard against illegal employmcnt 
and an essential support of child labor standards. Ten States in 
this group require employment certificates as a condition for the 
employment of minors under 16 years of age, and seven States require 
either employment certificates or age certificates for minors above 
this age (Alabama to 17, and to 19 for work in certain hazardous 
employments; Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, and North Carolina to 18; 
Oklahoma to 18 where continuation schools are established; and 
Tennessee to 18 in certain hazardous occupations). 

The child labor laws of three of the States, however, do not provide 
for an employment certificate system (Mississippi, South Carolina, 
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and Texas). To supply the need for proof of legal employment 
under the child labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act in 
these States, certificates of age are issued by the U. S. Department 
of Labor in cooperation with State and local officials. Moreover, in 
all 13 States, age certificates are issued for minors who have passed 
the age when certificates are required, on request of the minor or 


the employer. 







HAZARDOUS OCCUPATIONS 


In general, the protection from hazardous employment afforded 
minors under age 18 in the listed States is inadequate, particularly 
as to minors 16 and 17 years of age. Only three States (Louisiana, 
North Carolina, and Virginia) now prohibit employment of minors 
of 16 and 17 in any considerable number of dangerous occupations. 
Greater protection is afforded children under 16 from hazardous 
work, more than half the States prohibiting their employment in 
many hazardous occupations. Little or no such protection, however, 
is given in several States. 

















MAXIMUM HOURS AND NIGHT WORK 


None of the 13 States protects minors up to 18 years of age from 
excessive hours of work to the extent recommended by the Inter- 
national Association of Governmental Labor Officialsk—a maximum 
8-hour day, 40-hour week, and 6-day week. Louisiana, which has 
an 8-hour day, 44-hour week, and 6-day week for minors under 18, 
comes nearest. Few of the other States have limited maximum 
hours for both boys and girls of 16 and 17. 

Five States, in addition to Louisiana, have adopted for children 
under age 16 a maximum workweek standard of less than 48 hours. 
These are Florida, Georgia, and North Carolina, with an 8-hour 
day, 40-hour week for children under 16, and Mississippi and Virginia 
with an 8-hour day, 44-hour week, for such children. Except for 
South Carolina, the remaining States have an 8-hour day, 48-hour 
week, applicable to children under 16 (in Texas to children under 
15). South Carolina has no maximum hours of work provisions 
applicable to minors only, but has an 8-hour day, 40-hour week, 
5-day week * for most employees of any age in silk, rayon, cotton, 
and woolen mills. For girls in stores the maximum is a 12-hour 
day, 60-hour week. 

All 13 States have prohibited night work of minors under 16 years 
of age, but only 4 (Arkansas, Florida, Louisiana, and North Carolina) 
have such a prohibition for both boys and girls 16 and 17 years of age. 






























+ See comment under Hours of Work (p. 537). 
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STANDARDS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Looking at the child labor laws in the States analyzed as a whole 
the most serious weaknesses are the frequent exemptions of agricultur. 
and domestic-service occupations, in which large numbers of children 
are employed; the lack of protection afforded minors 16 and 17 years 
of age, both in respect to hours of employment and to hazardous work: 
the limited coverage of some of the older laws; and the lack of certificate 
systems in three of the States. 

In the South, as in the entire country, war labor needs brought 
about an unprecedented demand for the employment of young workers, 
This demand is reflected in the large increases in the number of employ- 
ment and age certificates issued for children between 14 and 18 years 
of age during the war years, although these certificates do not tell 
the whole story. They do not cover children going to work in all 
industries, they are not required for all young workers of these ages, 
and they do not, of course, reflect illegal employment. 

Even with these limitations, the figures are striking. In 11 of this 
group of States for which reports are available for both 1940 and 
1945, the number of young persons between 14 and 18 years of age 
obtaining employment or age certificates for work (full time or part 
time) increased more than sevenfold. About 17 percent of these boys 
and girls going to work in 1945 were 14 or 15 years of age. Available 
figures for 1946 indicate a decided drop, as would be expected with 
the cessation of war demands, but in general the totals for the first 
5 months of 1946 are considerably above those for the entire year 1940. 

Although child labor legislation has developed slowly in this 
region, noteworthy advances have been made in the past decade 
in the laws of a number of the Southern States. These gains meet 
or approach standards urged as desirable for the employment of 
young persons by the International Association of Governmental 
Labor Officials and other groups interested in the protection of young 
workers from harmful child labor and reflect a sincere recognition of 
the needs of the young people of this region. The standards recom- 
mended by the International Association of Governmental Labor 
Officials are a 16-year minimum age for factory employment at any 
time, 16 for all employment during school hours, 14 outside schoo! 
hours for all nonfactory employment, and for minors under 18 years 
of age a maximum 8-hour day, 40-hour week, and 6-day week; pro- 
hibition of night work; a requirement of employment certificates; 
and prohibition of work in hazardous occupations. 
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VI—Development of Trade-Unionism in the South’ 


THERE has been a measure of trade-union activity in the South since 
the 1880’s, and there were isolated instances of the existence of labor 
organizations prior to that time. During the past 60 years, union 
organization and membership in the South has risen with every major 
upsurge of organized labor activity nationally. Since 1900 a con- 
tinuous labor movement, confined during much of the time to certain 
of the skilled crafts, has functioned in the region. After more than a 
decade of effort beginning with the NRA period, union organization 
has established itself in the southern iron and steel, coal mining, 
shipbuilding, petroleum refining, pulp and paper, and tobacco indus- 
tries, and has penetrated cotton textiles, hosiery, and furniture, 
Lumber workers remain largely unorganized. The more traditional 
areas of organization, in construction, printing, railroading, longshore 
work, and the like, have been materially strengthened. 

No complete account of the development of the labor movement in 
the South has been written; indeed, much basic research remains to be 
done before a definitive history can be prepared. The purpose of this 
article is to present the main outline of the story as an aid to perspec- 
tive in viewing current developments in labor organization in the 
region. 


The Knights of Labor in the South 


The Noble Order of the Knights of Labor was founded in Phila- 
delphia in 1869 by an obscure group of garment workers. Its member- 
ship climbed slowly to 71,000 in 1884 and skyrocketed to 730,000 two 
years later. The organization became, for a brief period, the chief 
vehicle of labor protest against the conditions that attended the rapid 
spread of industrial capitalism in the United States during the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. 

Assemblies ? of the Knights were organized in Alabama and Ken- 
tucky as early as 1879, but membership was not appreciable in the 
region until 1884.2 During the next 4 years, the movement spread 
rapidly. The first assembly in North Carolina was formed in June 
1884; * by 1887 assemblies had been organized in most of the counties 
of the State.* Incomplete data for 1888 show 487 assemblies in 10 





' Prepared by H. M. Douty, Chief of the Bureau’s Labor Economics Staff. 

*The “assembly” was the unit of organization. Assemblies were composed of workers in one calling or 
else were “mixed”’; i. e., composed of workers in various occupations and industries. Most of the assemblies 
in the South were of the latter type. 

? Frederic Meyers: The Knights of Labor in the South (in Southern Economic Journal, April 1940, p. 483). 

‘H. M. Douty: Early Labor Organization in North Carolina, 1880-1900 (in South Atlantic Quarterly, 
July 1935). 

‘ North Carolina Bureau of Labor Statistics, Annual Report, 1887 (p. 224). 
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Southern States, including 101 in North Carolina, 65 in Louisiana, 64 
in Alabama, 56 in Kentucky, and 54 in Virginia. Meyers estimates 
that the membership of the Knights in 10 Southern States was aboy; 
30,000 in 1886.’ 

Although the strength of the organization was most pronounced 
in the larger cities, local assemblies were scattered throughout the 
region. The poorer farmers contributed substantially to the member. 
ship of the Knights. Mitchell writes that of ‘112 assemblies in Ala- 
bama, Georgia, North and South Carolina which wrote in to the 
weekly journal fof the Knights] in 1888, 47 said their members were 
mainly farmers, 3 had mostly cotton mill hands, and 62 either had a 
mixture of farmers and artisans or did not state the composition.” 
Some effort was made to reach colored workers: there were a number 
of Negro assemblies in the South and some assemblies included both 
Negroes and whites. The Order was officially opposed to race 
discrimination. 

According to its minute book,® Local Assembly No. 3606 in Raleigh, 
N. C., agitated for the 10-hour day, helped to conduct national 
boycotts, brought in speakers on labor subjects, encouraged study 
among its members, aided financially distressed brothers, and at- 
tempted to influence legislation. The movement touched many 
people with its message of the worth and dignity of labor and of the 
benefits of solidarity. 

In a number of communities, cotton-mill operatives were organized. 
A long work stoppage took place at Augusta, Ga., where some 4,000 
mill workers were out for about 2 months in an unsuccessful wage 
dispute. Other disputes involving cotton-mill workers occurred at 
Cottondale, Ala., Greenville, S. C., Maryville, Tenn., and Roswell, 
Ga. There were coal strikes in 1888 at Whiteside, Tenn., and at 
Pratt Mines, Ala. Sugar workers struck at Schriever, La., in 1887 
and lumber workers at Ray, Ala., in 1890. The Knights also started 
many cooperative enterprises * in the South and participated actively 
in politics in some areas. 

The Knights of Labor reached its greatest strength nationally in 
1886, and thereafter declined rapidly. The peak in the South came 
a year or so later, but the decline was equally sharp. The town ele- 
ments drifted away, and the remnants of the farm membership were 
attracted by the great Populist movement that developed in the region 
during the 1890's. 


* Meyers, op. cit. The 10 States are Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia. 


' See footnote 6. 
* George 8S. Mitchell: Textile Unionism and the South (Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 


1931) pp. 23-24 
* This minute book has been preserved in the North Carolina Historical Commission Library in Raleigh. 


‘© Most of these enterprises were short-lived, but some lasted for a number of years. 
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Beginnings of Permanent Unionism Under American Federation 























A, 64 
ates of Labor 
rp Almost a decade passed between the flurry of organization under 
need the Knights of Labor and the second period of active union effort 
the in the South. The American Federation of Labor, completely over- 
de shadowed by the Knights in the 1880’s, managed to survive the deep 
Ala. depression of the nineties. Its membership was about 272,000 in 
the 1897; under the stimulus of rising prices and generally prosperous 
vere business conditions, membership expanded to 1,556,000 in 1903. 
Ms During this period, the Federation established a narrow base in the 
n.% South. 
hie Samuel Gompers became interested in the organization of southern 
oth workers as early as 1894." At the American Federation of Labor 
are convention in 1898, the executive council was instructed to place 
) organizers in the southern area. Mr. Gompers was able to report to 
ch, the 1899 convention that the ‘workers of the South are manifesting 
nal their appreciation of our efforts by forming unions, and uniting with 
ay our fellow workers in all parts of the country.’”’’ The convention 
my instructed the executive council to take additional measures to stim- 
oy ulate organization in the South.” 
he For 3 or 4 years following 1898 labor activity was substantial in 
the South. Many groups of skilled workers formed local unions and 
" affiliated with the national union of their craft. The movement on 
0 the railroads, among the building trades, and in printing was highly 





significant. Some of these locals survived the decline in activity that 
occurred after 1902, combined into State federations of labor, and 
formed a permanent base for the labor movement in the region. 

While skilled workers were rapidly forming unions, organization 
reached the factory employees and the Alabama coal miners. Little 
headway was made in the tobacco manufacturing industry. Locals 
of the International Tobacco Workers’ Union were formed in North 
Carolina, Kentucky, and perhaps elsewhere in the South, but most of 
these locals quickly disintegrated. The union complained bitterly of 
the opposition of the ‘‘Tobacco Trust.” 

The movement in cotton textiles was more vigorous and appeared 
first in Augusta, Ga., where the mills, late in 1898, announced a wage 
cut. The workers formed local unions and affiliated with the National 
Union of Textile Workers. This union had so few northern members 





















" Samuel Gompers: Seventy Years of Life and Labor (New York, Dutton, 1925), I (p. 419). 

4A. F. of L. Proceedings, 1899 (p. 9). 

" Idem (p. 65). 

“In North Carolina in 1901, for example, there were 26 locals of building trades workers, 13 of raflroad 
workers, 8 in printing, and 11 locals of other types of skilled workers. See North Carolina Bureau of Labor 
and Printing, Annual Report, 190) (pp. 386 ff.). 
“ E. Lewis Evans: Tobacco Workers (in American Federationist, Septem ber 1903). 
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that the southern workers found themselves in a majority. Prince 
Greene of Columbus, Ga., was president from 1898 to 1900, and 
secretary-treasurer from 1900 until the next year, when the United 
Textile Workers’ Union was formed. 

When the wage cut was made effective in Augusta, the operatives 
in 8 mills struck. The workers eventually returned at the lower 
rate, but on the basis of no discrimination against the strike leadership 
and with several minor concessions from the employers. Moreover. 
the union was able to maintain itself in the Augusta area.” 

In the meantime, textile locals appeared in North and South 
Carolina, with the employers resorting to lock-outs to destroy union 
organization.” The decisive test in North Carolina occurred in the 
fall of 1900, when a strike lasting more than a month affected al! of 
the mills in Alamance County. The strike, which had its origin in a 
minor incident, developed into a major fight for the right to organize. 
Evictions, the lack of adequate relief, and a slow market for cotton 
goods caused the strike to collapse.“ The defeat broke the back of 
cotton-mill unionism in the Carolinas. 

On April 1, 1901, President Gompers of the American Federation 
of Labor arrived in Danville, Va. The textile local there had decided 
to attempt to gain the 10-hour day.” When shorter hours were 
refused, the operatives walked out. The strike lasted for a number 
of weeks, but ended in defeat forthemen. After the Danville defeat, 
union membership in the South was again confined to the Augusta 
district. In the fall of 1901, the Augusta locals attempted to obtain 
a 10-percent wage increase. Ultimately, about 7,000 operatives were 
directly involved. The newly organized United Textile Workers 
contributed funds for the relief of the strikers and aided in other 
ways. The strike was unsuccessful, the Augusta locals were broken, 
and thus ended the first substantial movement for cotton-mill union- 
ism in the South. ; 

The United Mine Workers entered the Alabama coal fields not 
long after its formation in 1890. By 1902, some 65 percent of the 
Alabama miners were organized. Many of the operators entered 
into collective-bargaining agreements with the union. A strike 
occurred in 1904 when some of the companies refused to deal with 
the union. 

The real test of union strength came 4 years later, when the re- 
mainder of the operators refused to renew the union agreement. 





® Mitchell, op. cit. (pp. 27 ff.). 

1 Tt is known that lock-outs occurred in Greenwood, Abbeville, and Bath, S. C., and at Greensboro an‘ 
Fayetteville, N. C. 

# Holland Thompson: From Cotton Field to Cotton Mill (New York, Macmillan Co., 1906) pp. 193-19. 

* Apparently as a result of union agitation, the mill, which had been operating 12 hours daily, had 2»- 
nounced late in 1900 that from January 1 to April 1 the schedule would be 10 hours, with 11 hours for '"« 
remainder of the year. The workers wanted a flat 10-hour schedule. 
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The union struck on July 6, 1908, and the stoppage lasted for about 2 
months. Negro miners made up a substantial proportion of union 
membership in Alabama. White and colored miners exhibited marked 
solidarity during the struggle, but the race issue, raised by the 
companies, contributed greatly to the defeat of the strike.” 


Quiescent Years, 1902-14 


Union activity in the South between 1902 and the World War I 
period was confined largely, although not entirely, to the skilled 
trades. The period was not spectacular. There ware many minor 
victories and numerous minor defeats for the skilled workers in 
unions. No major disputes occurred. Tangible improvement in 
economic position was secured in many situations as the result of 
persuasion or strike. 

An indication of what happened may be furnished by random 
instances in North Carolina in 1906 and 1907. In the former year, 
the clerks of Salisbury organized and secured the earlier closing of 
stores; tinners in Charlotte won the 9-hour day; the printers in Wil- 
mington gained an 8-hour day; a wage increase of 10 percent was 
secured by the machinists of Goldsboro. In 1907, the Asheville 
plumbers struck for the 8-hour day and compromised on 9 hours; 
the carpenters in Canton won the 9-hour day; in Wilmington, a 
cotton mill reduced hours from 11 to 10 when the employees, with 
the support of the local craft unions, asked for the reduction; the 
carpenters in Raleigh struck unsuccessfully for the 9-hour day. 

These instances of union effort could be multiplied many times for 
the South as a whole. Taken together, their effect was not incon- 
siderable in the gradual improvement in labor standards that occurred 
in the region and in the remainder of the country during the decade 
preceding World War I.” There are no reliable estimates of union 
membership in the South during this period. It is certain that 
membership was relatively small. 

A short but dramatic union episode during this period involved 
the lumber workers of the Southwest. The Brotherhood of Timber 
Workers, an independent union, was formed in 1910.” At the peak 
of its activity, this union had a membership of about 35,000 in the 
lumber industry of Texas, Louisana, and Arkansas. About half of 
® Sterling D. Spero and Abram L. Harris: The Black Worker (New York, Columbia University Press 
1931), pp. 355-859. 

* The improvement reflected gains made through collective bargaining and through State labor legis- 
lation. Between 1903 and 1909, for example, every State in the South passed child labor laws. 
*% The formation of the Brotherhood of Timber Workers had been preceded by a largely spontaneous 


strike over wages in 1907 among the timber workers of Louisiana and eastern Texas. Industrial Workers 
of the World, The Lumber Industry and Its Workers (p. 76). 
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the members were Negroes. In 1912 the union affiliated with the 
Industrial Workers of the World. Employer opposition was bitter, 
and the efforts of the union to secure improvements in wages and 
working conditions were punctuated by lock-outs, strikes, and yio. 
lence against union members. Jensen writes: “The union began to 
crack when some of the most obnoxious causes of dissatisfaction, 
such as payment in scrip and forced use of company stores and 
monthly payment of wages, were modified and small wage increases 
and shorter hours were granted. At the same time, the strain of 
blacklisting, discrimination, and fomenting of racial conflict had an 
effect. After 3 years of struggle, the union had been completely 
destroyed.” * 

There was also a measure of organization during this period; some 
desperate strikes occurred among the cigar workers of Tampa; and, 
toward the end of the period, signs of restiveness among the textile 
workers began to appear. In 1912, the American Federation of 
Labor held its convention at Atlanta, which had the effect of stimu- 
lating interest in unionism in the South. In cotton textiles, locals 
were formed during 1912 at Danville and Lynchburg, Va., and at 
Knoxville, Tenn. A long stoppage in Atlanta in 1914 gave the move- 
ment valuable publicity, and an excursion during the same year by 
the IWW into the industry at Greenville, S. C., served to point up 
the workers’ grievances.” 


War Boom and Postwar Collapse, 1914-22 


During World War I, manpower shortages, rising prices, and a 
governmental policy favorable, on the whole, to the labor movement 
lent impetus to the growth of union organization. Conditions were 
generally conducive to the extension of unionism until the sharp 
depression beginning in mid-1920. 

The economic impact of the war upon the United States was felt 
long before the country entered the conflict. Unionization, especially 
among skilled workers, increased at a rapid rate from 1915 onward. 
The movement among factory workers did not get under way sig- 
nificantly in the South until a year or two later. 

The marked increase in organization among craft groups in the 
South was accompanied by numerous strikes. Most of these stoppages 
were on a small scale, but some, as in the case of the street-railway 
employees in Charlotte and Winston-Salem, N. C., and Greenville, 
S. C., developed into long and bitter struggles. Many of the strikes 
during the early part of the period were over the 8-hour day issue; 


% Vernon H. Jensen: Lumber and Labor (New York, Farrar & Rinehart, 1945), p. 91. See also Spero 


and Harris, op. cit. (pp. 332-333). 
** Mitchell, op. cit. (pp. 32-35). 
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later, a8 living costs began to rise, wage disputes were frequent. 
Union recognition was often one of the points at issue. 

Aside from lumber and furniture, which remained relatively 
untouched, union activity penetrated deeply into the industrial life 
of the South during the First World War. Organization was extensive 
in tobacco, textiles, iron and steel, coal mining, and other industries. 


TOBACCO INDUSTRY 


In 1915, 3,245 members voted in a referendum to elect officers of 
the International Tobacco Workers’ Union.* The only strength 
possessed by the union at this time was in a number of small factories 
(some of which were located in Kentucky) that catered to the union- 
label trade. The union had no influence among the workers in the 
major companies. Indeed, the union at this time was completely 
dependent upon the union label for tobacco products for its existence. 

Beginning in 1916, locals of the union were formed in plants of the 
major companies, largely in the metropolitan New York area. Some 
of these locals were established during the course of unorganized strikes 
for wage increases and shorter hours.” Successful strikes and increased 
membership affected the character of the union. The use of the union 
label as an organizing device was largely discarded in favor of direct 
appeals to the workers to organize to improve their living standards. 

In 1918, a number of short, spontaneous strikes occurred at the 
Durham, N. C., plants of the American Tobacco Co. and Liggett & 
Myers. A few of the workers sent for a union organizer. As a result, 
“a union was formed for the first time among the tobacco workers of 
Durham.” *” The companies resisted vigorously, however, and the 
union local was short-lived. 

In Winston-Salem, N. C., the union met with greater success. 
In March 1919, the employees of the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
began to organize. Membership increased rapidly. Despite some 
opposition from the Negro middle class of the community, colored 
workers joined in large numbers. By early summer, six large locals of 
tobacco workers had been established. On August 4, 1919, after much 
negotiation and the threat of a strike, R. J. Reyrolds, Brown & 
Williamson, Bailey Bros., and Taylor Bros. signed an agreement 
providing for the 48-hour week, a 20-percent wage increase, and time 
and a half for overtime. This union agreement represented the 
first ever signed by a major tobaco company in the South. 

On the basis of its Winston-Salem success, the union reentered 
Durham and reached into Reidsville, where the American Tobacco 





*® Tobaceo Worker, November 1915. 
* Idem, October 1916, 

" Idem, March 1918. 
* Idem, August 1919. 
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Co. had a plant. In both cities, an appreciable membership was built 
up. Organizing activity was carried on for brief periods in othe; 
southern communities. The Winston-Salem victory was not repeated, 
however, and even in Winston-Salem the union’s efforts to hold its 
membership were ineffective. By 1922, the membership of the union 
had been reduced to its prewar level. 


COTTON-TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


During the war and postwar boom, a very substantial union move- 
ment developed in the cotton-textile industry. Large numbers of 
workers were recruited and many strikes and some lock-outs occurred. 
The union was able to secure concessions at some mills and undoubtedly 
exerted material influence on conditions of work within the industry 
during this period. The vigorous unionism that developed, however, 
failed to survive the sharp collapse in business activity in 1920-21. 

The United Textile Workers was active among the South Carolina 
cotton-mill operatives during 1915 and 1916. Méills in Greenville 
County were especially well organized and an appreciable member- 
ship was built up at other points in the State. The discharge of union 
members was the immediate point at issue in some of the disputes 
that took place at Greenville, Anderson, Columbia, and Westminster 
during this period. In 1917, major activity shifted to Georgia. The 
most noteworthy event was the organization of the industry in Colum- 
bus. A strike in this city resulted in a partial victory for the union in 
a settlement finally effected through the War Labor Board. 

Mitchell writes of the period 1913-18: 


Early in 1919 the union’s [United Textile Workers] activity in the South under- 
went so many changes that it is well to regard the years from 1913 to the end of 
1918 as forming a distinct period in the development of the movement. Perhaps 
the chief characteristic of these 5 years was the confinement of unionism to the 
immediate vicinity of the places in which disputes concentrated the union’s forces. 
The union did not have enough outside financial assistance to enable it to throw 
a network of organizers through the region. Possibly its strategy was to give its 
entire attention to each strike situation, in the hope that one substantial victory 
would make the union’s position stronger than many quick failures. As for 
membership, it signed the workers by hundreds, and sometimes, as at Greenville 
and Anderson and Columbus, by thousands in the particular places in which it 
happened to be engaged; but at no time did the movement show a disposition to 
extend beyond the areas within easy reach of the organizers who were leading 
strikes.” 


In the sense that textile union activity penetrated wider areas, 1°19 
appears to differ from 1918 and earlier years. Organization reached 
North Carolina and spread rapidly there, and South Carolina and 
Georgia continued to be centers of union activity. The 48-hour week 


*® Mitchell, op. cit. (pp. 40-41). During the 1913-18 period, according to Mitchell, the United 7extule 
Workers chartered about 40 locals in the South. 
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had become a crucial demand. Early in 1919, strikes over the 48- 
hour issue took place at widely scattered points in the South; in 
several of these cases the workweek was reduced from 60 hours to 55 
hours and other mills made this same reduction voluntarily. 

Union membership increased rapidly in North Carolina during 1919. 
At the convention of the State Federation of Labor in August, the 
claim was made that 30,000 workers had joined the union during the 
preceding few months.” By September, 43 locals had been chartered 
by the United Textile Workers in North Carolina.“ The impetus to 
organization in North Carolina apparently came from a relatively 
successful strike growing out of local issues in Charlotte. In February 
1919, a number of North Charlotte mills removed a wartime bonus of 
35 percent of wages. Operatives in the weave room of one of the mills 
walked out and called in union organizers.*? The strike spread. 
Finally, a settlement was negotiated which provided for the reinstate- 
ment of all workers without discrimination as to union affiliation; the 
55-hour week; incorporation of the bonus in the wage bill; and free 
house rent for the duration of the strike. Union recognition was not 
achieved. A similar settlement was made after a lock-out of 1,500 
workers in East Charlotte.* 

The settlement made in Charlotte was satisfactory enough to those 
involved to enable the union to hold its membership. Indeed, the 
union obtained members at other mills in the Charlotte area not 
affected by the dispute, and the gains made in Charlotte were broad- 
cast in mill communities throughout the State. The growth of the 
movement in North Carolina was accompanied by a whole series of 
strikes, many of which resulted in improved conditions for the strikers. 
Organization flowed over into the hosiery industry in High'Point. In 
addition to Charlotte, stoppages occurred in cotton mills in Concord, 
McAdensville, Albemarle, Mooresville, Salisbury, Raleigh, Gastonia, 
and elsewhere in the State during 1919. 

It was during this period that the United Textile Workers, for the 
first time, was able to point to substantial achievements in the form of 
reductions in hours, increases in wages, and some improvements in 
working conditions. Had the prosperity of the textile industry 
continued for a period of years, the union might possibly have en- 
trenched itself strongly in the South. However, it is not at all certain 
that this would have happened, even if prosperous conditions had 
continued, because employer opposition was vigorous and many of 
the workers, who rushed into the union under the spur of specific 
grievances, tended to lose interest when these grievances were adjusted. 


* News and Observer (Raleigh, N. C.), August 12, 1919. 
" Mitchell, op. cit. (p. 47). 

™ Observer (Charlotte, N. C.), February 26-28, 1919. 

* Idem, May 31, 1919. 
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In North Carolina, for example, the declining vitality of the movement 
was apparent in 1920. Membership slowly dropped away, despite 
the persistent efforts of a corps of organizers. The sharp depression 
beginning in 1920 and continuing through 1921 provided the occasion 
for the virtual disappearance of union strength. 

The union in the South did not break before a final struggle centering 
in and around Charlotte, N. C., where the union had retained a cop- 
siderable membership. With the advent of the business depressiop 
in 1920, the mills began to reduce wages. By the spring of 1921, 
daily wages had been cut between 30 and 50 percent and the mills were 
running part time. The national officials of the United Textile 
Workers were extremely reluctant to sanction a strike, as requested 
by the North Carolina locals. Business conditions made a successf\| 
outcome doubtful; moreover, union funds were so low as to preclude 
the payment of strike benefits. However, a conference of representa- 
tives of 40 North Carolina locals was held at Concord on April 30, 
1921. At this conference, the United Textile Workers agreed to lead 
the strike, and the representatives of the local unions agreed to waive 
their right to strike benefits. The national union promised such 
financial assistance as its funds would permit.** 

About 9,000 workers answered the strike call on June 1, 1921. 
Mills in Charlotte, Rock Hill, Huntersville, Concord, and Kannap- 
olis were affected. The mills were under no pressure to reopen. 
After the strike had continued for some weeks, an antiunion pub- 
licity campaign was inaugurated. For over 2 months, however, the 
strikers stood firm. Then the Governor dispatched troops to Con- 
cord and Kannapolis to restrain picketing, although no violence had 
occurred. The workers drifted back to the struck mills. By the 
end of August the strike was completely over. The workers went 
back under the wage rates prevailing when the strike was called. 
The union lost most of its membership. Thus ended the war and 
postwar boom period of textile unionism in the South. 


COAL MINING, STEEL, AND OTHER INDUSTRIES 


The World War I period provided a fresh opportunity for the 
United Mine Workers in the Alabama coal fields. In 1917, the 
union reentered the district. After building an appreciable member- 
ship, the union secured wage increases through strike action. Union 
recognition was not obtained. 

Alabama miners participated in the national coal strike that began 
on November 1, 1919. A commission, appointed by President Wilson 
to study the situation and make an award, granted an increase in 
wages and urged the Alabama operators to “arrange to meet with 


* Mitchell, op. cit. (pp. 51-52). 
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representatives of the miners and put into effect the award.” Ap- 
parently, most of the operators were willing to grant the wage increase, 
but they were not willing to establish contractual relations with the 
union. The United Mine Workers, however, insisted upon the crea- 
tion of joint machinery for the settlement of disputes. The national 
officers of the union ordered a State-wide strike for September 7, 1920. 

About 12,000 of the 27,000 coal miners in Alabama at that time 
walked out. About three-fourths of the strikers were Negroes. 
There was a good deal of disorder, and the National Guard was sent 
into the fields shortly after the dispute began, ‘“‘The Alabama 
scene,” according to Spero and Harris, “was as primitive and brutal 
as any of the earlier coal tragedies in which white men had been the 
sole participants.” * 

After 5 months, the strike began to weaken, although most of the 
ren still held out. At this point, the union and the operators agreed 
to arbitrate the issues in dispute: (1) union recognition; (2) abolition 
of subcontract system; (3) reemployment of strikers; (4) readjust- 
ment of the day wage rate; (5) machinery for the settlement of dis- 
putes, The Governor of Alabama, who served as sole arbitrator, 
ruled against the union on every point. He held that the operators 
were under no obligation to reemploy striking miners. This award 
spelled temporarily the end of organization among the Alabama coal 
miners. After having spent 3 million dollars in Alabama, the United 
Mine Workers found itself with only a handful of determined unionists 
retaining membership cards. 

Unionism also appeared during this period in the Alabama iron 
and steel industry, Unions of skilled craftsmen—machinists, sheet- 
metal workers, electricians, and others—entered the steel mills and 
metal working shops of the Birmingham district, and obtained a 
substantial membership. The International Union of Mine, Mill, 
and Smelter Workers organized the ore mines and also enrolled 
those workers in the mills who were not included in the various 
metal-trades unions. 

When the companies refused the 8-hour day and other demands put 
forward by the workers, a general metal-trades strike was called. 
The strike was not successful. As a result of this defeat, Birmingham 
took little part in the great steel strike of 1919.* 

In 1919, two American Federation of Labor unions—the Inter- 
nationa) Timber Workers Union and the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners—recruited members among southern logging 
and sawmill workers. Union activity centered in Bogalusa, La., 
which was then among the largest lumber centers in the world. The 





* Spero and Harris, op. cit. (p. 361). 
* Idem (pp. 247-249). 
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Timber Workers were active at other points as well. Company op. 
position was bitter, and union members, both white and Negro, wer, 
subject to discrimination. A vigilante group was formed by th, 
anti-union forces. On November 22, 1919, this group entered the 
union office in Bogalusa, killing Lum Williams of Mississippi, leade; 
of the lumber workers in the Bogalusa area, and two other union men” 
The episode effectively ended organizing efforts in the lumber jp. 
dustry in the South at that time. 

Clearly, a fairly extensive labor movement existed in the South 
during the World WarI period. By 1922 or earlier, however, union. 
ism had been liquidated in many of the industries in which substantia] 
strength had been built up during the preceding 6 or 7 years. Cotton 
textiles, tobacco, iron and steel, and coal mining could muster, at 
best, a mere handful of union members, and unionism as a positive 
force had ceased to be of any importance in these industries. A 
measure of organization which had been built up in the petroleum 
industry in Texas had evaporated. Furniture and lumber had 
scarcely been touched by the wartime development. The southern 
labor movement by 1922 was again composed overwhelmingly of locals 
of skilled workers, although a residue of influence of factory unionism 
remained. 


Upsurge in Textiles, 1922-29 


Union activity in the southern textile industry did not entirely 
cease after the collapse of the movement in 1921. In a number of 
places in the South, local labor people managed to keep the spark of 
unionism alive in the cotton industry. Some help was obtained 
from the American Federation of Hosiery Workers. This union 
became concerned about 1925 with the development of the full- 
fashioned hosiery industry in the South.” After that year, “the 
union has kept organizers in the South continuously, meeting the 
industry as it expanded in that section. It has not been content 
with sending organizers from the North, but has developed a southern 
leadership which now [1938] makes up the great majority of the 
southern organizing staff of the Federation.” ® 

The textile industry in the South, in contrast with the New Eng- 
land industry, was relatively prosperous during the years following 
1922. Union activity reappeared on a small scale in North Carolina. 
Textile locals were reorganized in Charlotte, Salisbury, and a number 





37 Jensen, op. cit. (pp. 91-94). 

3% Prior to 1933, when it assumed jurisdiction over seamless hosiery workers, this union was known as (i 
American Federation of Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers. 

% George W. Taylor: The Full-Fashioned Hosiery Worker (Philadelphia, University of Pennsy!van 
Press, 1931), p. 83. 

# Laurence Rogin: Making History in Hosiery (Philadelphia, American Federation of Hosiery Workers, 
1938), p. 15, 
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of other towns during 1922 and 1923. Several small strikes occurred 
in the Charlotte area and in the spring of 1923 many mills raised 
wages 10 percent or more.“ . In the fall of 1924 the workers in a Lex- 
ington, N. C., mill conducted a successful 1-week strike against a 
wage reduction.” Some gains were made through a strike of unor- 
canized workers in the spring of 1925 at a cotton mill in Wilmington, 
N. C.* There were several other small strikes in North Carolina 
in 1925 and 1926. 

An important dispute began on August 4, 1927, when the unorgan- 
ized employees of a cotton mill in Henderson, N. C., walked out. 
These workers were attempting to obtain restoration of a wage cut 
made in 1924; they complained also about the condition of the mill 
houses and other matters. The strikers were aided by an organizer 
for the hosiery workers, and aroused the interest of officials of the 
State Federation of Labor. The walk-out lasted for about a month. 
Under threat of eviction from company houses, the workers returned 
to their jobs.“ The dispute revived the whole question of textile 
unionism in the Upper Piedmont, and led to the formation late in 
1927 of the Piedmont Organizing Council under the leadership of 
Alfred Hoffman of the hosiery workers. This group, in cooperation 
with local unions and city central bodies, conducted general union pro- 
paganda. ‘Southern delegates to the 1928 convention of the American 
Federation of Labor laid plans for a union drive. Thus, toward the 
end of the decade, signs pointed to an expansion of union activity. 

In the meantime, a new grievance had developed. In New England, 
industrial rationalization was being utilized in an effort to arrest the 
decline in cotton manufacturing in that area.“ Southern mill manage- 
ment could not be indifferent to this new development. Consequently, 
the installation of efficiency systems in the South became widespread. 
The new production methods frequently were introduced quite 
abruptly, often without adequate technical preparation. Little effort 
was made to enlist the cooperation of the mill workers. The opera- 
tives themselves called the new techniques the “stretch-out” and 
added another grievance to the list that included low wages and long 
hours. The “stretch-out” was a contributing factor of considerable 
importance in the series of explosive strikes in 1929. 

In 1929 cotton-mill strikes occurred in Gastonia and Marion, N. C., 
and at a number of places in South Carolina—Ware Shoals, Green- 

*' American Federationist, July 1923 (p. 593); Mitchell, op. cit. (pp. 57-58). 

“ Idem, December 1924 (p. 1001). 

“ Idem, April 1925 (pp. 268-269). 

“ News and Observer (Raleigh, N. C.), August 11-September 10, 1927; Mitchell, op. cit. (pp. 61-62). 

“ During the 1920’s, the cotton manufacturing industry in New England was cut down by bankruptcy 
and voluntary liquidation. On the other hand, well over a million spindles, with a proportionate amount 


of complementary machinery, were added to southern equipment between 1923 and 1929. During the - 
latter year, southern mills accounted for 76.3 percent of total cotton consumption in the United States. 
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ville, Woodruff, Central, Anderson, and Union. In addition, a bitte, 
dispute in the rayon industry took place at Elizabethton, Ten) 
These stoppages cannot be described in detail, owing to space limits. 
tions, but their chief characteristics should be briefly noted. 


The Loray mill in Gastonia, N. C., was selected by the Nationa! 
Textile Workers’ Union, a Communist-controlled organization affiliated 
with the Trade Union Unity League, as the first objective in a drive 
for southern membership. Organization work began in January 1929. 
In this mill, an intensive drive to lower production costs had begun 
in 1927, with the result that “although expenses decreased and pr. 
duction mounted, to the great satisfaction of the board of directors, 
the operatives reacted violently against the new system and the man 
who inaugurated it.” “” Worker discontent became so great that 
the company in late 1928 replaced its resident manager and promised 
to lessen the intensity of the efficiency program. 


The National Textile Workers’ Union apparently was able to recruit 
membership rapidly in this situation. On March 25, 1929, five active 
unionists were discharged. The strike began on April 1, when approxi- 
mately 1,800 of the 2,000 workers left the mill. The strike did not 
last effectively for much more than 2 weeks. After the first few days, 
the workers began to drift back to the mill, although the mill remained 
somewhat handicapped in its operations until the latter part of May. 


The economic demands of the strikers received no consideration.* 
The political beliefs of the strike leadership were made the central 
issue and the State militia was sent into the community. Strikers 
were roughly handled, union headquarters were wrecked, workers 
were evicted from company-owned houses, and the dispute ended in 
a paroxysm of violence. 


In Marion, N. C., another bitter dispute occurred, under the leader- 
ship of the United Textile Workers of the American Federation of 
Labor.” The strike began on July 11, when 650 operatives of the 
East Marion Manufacturing Co. walked out. For a time, the workers 
of the nearby Clinchfield Manufacturing Co. were also involved. 
This strike was related directly to the ‘‘stretch-out.’”’ When the 
superintendent of the East Marion mill added 20 minutes to the 





# The Trade Union Unity League and the unions affiliated with it were later disbanded after a change in 
Communist Party lines on trade-union tactics. 

4 Robin Hood: The Loray Mil! Strike (unpublished M. A. thesis, University of North Carolina, 1932, 
p. 25). This thesis contains perhaps the best account of the Gastonia strike. See also B. U. Ratchford 
Economic Aspects of the Gastonia Situation (in Social Forces, March 1930); Tom Tippett: When Southern 
Labor Stirs (New York, Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith, 1931), chapter 6; and Mitchell, op. cit. (pP 
70-75). 

# The union demands included (1) a minimum wage of $20 per week, (2) the 40-hour week, (3) better 
working conditions, (4) the addition of screens and bathrooms to the company houses, and (5) union recogm!- 
tion. 

* See Tippett, op. cit., chapters 7-8. 
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10-hour work-shift to recoup installation losses for which the manage- 
ment was responsible, a committee of operatives sought union assist- 
ance. As in Gastonia, the strike was called when the mill began 
discharging active unionists. A month later, workers at the two 
Clinchfield mills were locked out. The lock-out was converted into 
a strike. 

The strike lasted for 3 months. It was called off after. troops had 
stopped all forms of union activity and after a conference had been 
arranged to work out a settlement. A “‘gentlemen’s agreement” was 
reached at the conference for (1) a trial reduction in the length of 
the workweek (to 55 hours); (2) the reemployment of all but a few 
of the strikers; and (3) the election of worker committees to deal with 
management. ‘The reemployment provisions of this agreement were 
not kept. The situation was particularly bad at the East Marion 
plant. On October 1, the night shift walked out. When the day 
shift appeared, armed deputies inside the mill released tear gas and 
fired at the workers. Six strikers were killed and 30 wounded. Seven 
deputies were tried for murder; all were acquitted; four union men, 
on the basis of an earlier minor incident, were subsequently convicted 
of rioting. This ended the union effort at Marion.” 

The 1929 stoppages in South Carolina were largely spontaneous 
and in some instances the workers indicated that they did not desire 
union participation. About 1,200 workers quit successfully at Ware 
Shoals in March in protest against a recently installed efficiency 
system. A short strike at Pelzer was settled at a conference of the 
strike committee and the mill management. A long dispute in four 
plants of the same company in Greenville and Woodruff ended without 
substantial gain for the workers. A 1-day strike against the “‘stretch- 
out” was settled favorably at Central. Other strikes occurred at 
Anderson and Union. 

There were no union organizers on the scene on March 12, 1929, 
when 5,000 employees of the Bemberg-Glanzstoff rayon companies 
in the mountain town of Elizabethton, Tenn., began their walk-out. 
Not until the dispute got under way were requests for organizers sent 
to the American Federation of Labor. Low wages, long hours,” and 
the stretch-out were among the causes of discontent. The strikers 
demanded a 25-percent wage increase and union recognition. Injunc- 
tions were issued against the strikers and troops were sent in. 

The strike ended after 11 days. The companies agreed to equalize 
the wages of men in the two plants, to raise the wages of women by 
about 20 percent, and to meet with employee committees over griev- 
ances. The union was not recognized. 


* As 8 result of the strike, hours were reduced. A sewer system and plumbing were installed in the East — 


Marion village. The Clinchfield mills granted a small wage increase. 
" Average weekly wages were about $15 for males and $10 to $11 for females for a 56-hour week. 
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Shortly after the end of the strike, many active unionists were dis. 
charged. On April 3, two union men, including the personal repr. 
sentative of President Green of the American Federation of Labor 
were kidnapped in Elizabethton and carried from the State. They 
returned several days later accompanied by President Green. A mags 
discharge of unionists occurred on April 15 and 4,000 workers walked 
out in a second strike. Again troops were brought in and a considera. 
ble amount of violence developed. The union’s funds were not ade. 
quate for the relief problem created by the strike. The strikers began 
drifting back to work and on May 25 a settlement was negotiated. 
This settlement again did not include union recognition. 

After the strike, a company union was installed and an elaborate 
company welfare program inaugurated. The United Textile Worker 
tried unsuccessfully to hold its membership. An abortive strike took 
place in March 1930, marking the final collapse of the union in 
Elizabethton. 


The 1930 Organizing Campaign 


Tremendous enthusiasm for a southern organizing campaign was 
displayed at the 1929 convention of the American Federation of 
Labor.” The executive council of the Federation reported: ‘These 
workers in the South are poor and they have suffered much by the 
recent strikes. It will take time to develop self-supporting unions. 
Responsibility for establishing higher wages and better conditions of 
employment must rest with the national and international unions.” * 
A resolution for an organizing campaign introduced by the United 
Textile Workers was adopted. 

The drive got under way on January 6, 1930, at a large conference 
in Charlotte, N. C. Among those at the conference were 229 dele- 
gates from southern unions, organizers from 26 national unions and 
the Federation, delegates from seven State federations and from 
number of city central bodies, and local workers from 95 different 
crafts. It was decided to establish headquarters at Birmingham, and 
a coordinating committee of three was selected. At the height o/ 
the drive, more than 50 organizers were in the field.™ 

Part of the initial strategy of the campaign was to convince cw- 
ployers of the advantages of trade-unionism. During the years of 
relative economic stability following 1922, the labor movement had 
become increasingly interested in union-management cooperation and 
in production problems. The United Textile Workers itself had par- 





33 A. F. of L. Proceedings, 1929 (pp. 225-283). 
% Idem (p. 60). 
% Idem, 1930 (pp. 85-86}. 
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ticipated in a union-management cooperation effort since 1924 in the 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Mills at Salem, Mass.® 

At least at this time the union-management cooperation idea failed 
to appeal to either employers or workers in the South.® Therefore, 
a more militant approach was adopted. Two factors served as barriers 
to success. The first was the general business depression beginning in 
the fall of 1929. In the second place, the union resources available 
for the campaign were not large. Despite these obstacles, 112 new 
local unions had been organized in the South by September 1930; 81 


' of these locals were in industries other than textiles.” The 31 new 


locals of the United Textile Workers were found in Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee. 

The strength of cotton unionism was in the upper Piedmont. In 
North Carolina, the union signed up large numbers of workers at the 


~ Marshall Field mills in Leaksville-Spray and Draper, and at the great 


Cone mills in Greensboro. In Danville, Va., the union built up a 
substantial membership at the Riverside and Dan River Cotton 
Mills. 

The test came at Danville, where the unqualified refusal of the 
company to deal with the union made a stoppage almost inevitable. 
For months, the mill refused to meet with union representatives; 
during the same period active union workers were being discharged. 
The national convention of the United Textile Workers authorized a 
strike and 95 percent of the union members in Danville voted for a 
walk-out. The strike of 4,000 workers began on September 29, 1930. 

The strike had substantial support from the community at large. 
All offers of mediation were refused by the company. Injunctions 
restrained effective picketing. Strikebreakers were imported. Minor 
acts of violence occurred and State troops were sent in. Eviction 
notices were issued. ‘The relief problem faced by the union increased 
in seriousness as the months passed. 

The strike was broken after 5 months. The Danville defeat 
marked the end of the southern organizing campaign.® ‘Textile-union - 
membership elsewhere in the South melted away, although the United 
Textile Workers retained a small following in the region.” The 
deepening economic depression provided poor soil for new union 


growth. 





* See Richmond C. Nyman and Elliott Dunlap Smith: Union-Management Cooperation in the “Stretch~ 
Out” (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1934) for a detailed account of the Naumkeag experiment. 

“Jean Carol Trepp: Union-Management Cooperation and the Southern Organizing Campaign (in 
Journal of Political Economy, October 1933). 

© A. F. of L. Proceedings, 1930 (p. 86). 

* See Tippett, op. cit., chapter 10; Herbert J. Labiiene The Cotton Mill Worker (New York, Farrar & 
Rinehart, 1944, pp.{221-224.) 

* See reports in the Textiles Worker, 1932. 
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Labor Unrest in Depression 


The depression did provide the occasion for two instances of largely 
unorganized labor revolt in the South. During the summer and fj] 
of 1932, a series of strikes swept over North Carolina.” The rank; 
of the strikers were composed of seamless-hosiery workers, fl. 
fashioned hosiery workers, silk workers, cotton-mill operatives, and 
furniture workers. 

On July 18, 1932, a few hundred stocking boarders walked out of 
six hosiery mills at High Point, N. C. The walk-out was in protest 
against a drastic wage reduction, the second of the year. The move. 
ment spread until 24 hosiery mills employing 5,000 seamless-hosiery 
workers were closed.“ After 10 days, the dispute was settled by the 
restoration of the wage cut and certain other concessions. 

On August 23, workers in three cotton mills in Rockingham walked 
out. The demands included restoration of two wage cuts made dur- 
ing the year, the 10-hour day, and a reduction in the rent of company- 
owned houses. Railroad union locals in Spencer and Hamlet, textile 
workers in Salisbury, and farmers from the surrounding countryside 
provided food for the strikers. The stoppage lasted for almost 2 
months. None of the strikers’ objectives were gained except the 
reinstatement of all employees. Other North Carolina strikes during 
this period involved 600 full-fashioned hosiery workers in High Point, 
about the same number of cotton-mill workers in a mill village near 
High Point, 500 employees of a silk works in High Point, and a 
thousand furniture workers in Thomasville. 

Walk-outs during 1932 were largely spontaneous. The seamless- 
hosiery workers in High Point formed an independent union during 
their strike; this unaffiliated union had a checkered career for several 
years and then expired. In Rockingham, an independent union was 
formed just prior to the strike and collapsed when the walk-out failed. 
Some workers in High Point joined the American Federation of Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Workers and the American Federation of Silk 
Workers. 

Over in the Kentucky coal country, where unionism had never de- 
veloped, revolt also flared over the conditions produced by wage cuts 
and part-time work during the depression. Discharges for union 
activity accompanied the beginnings of unionization. In April 1931, 
18,000 miners walked out under the leadership of the United Mine 

Workers. After a gun battle between miners and deputies at Evarts, 
the militia was sent into Harlan County. The leadership of the 





* For a detailed account of these stoppages see H. M. Douty: Labor Unrest in North Carolina, 1932 (In 
Social Forces, May 1933). 

*1 Owing mainly to the action of roving bands of unemployed workers, over 140 industrial plants {n an¢ 
around High Point were closed for a few days, 
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strike shifted to the Industrial Workers of the World. The strike 
was broken. An attempt by the Communist National Miners’ 
Union to call a strike in neighboring Bell County on January 1, 1932, 


failed. 
The NRA Period 


These labor disputes, and others of lesser significance, revealed the 
existence of deep unrest. With the passage in 1933 of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, which guaranteed in section 7 (a) to labor 
the right to bargain collectively through representatives of its own 
choosing, large numbers of workers in the South and elsewhere crowded 
into unions. As it turned out, the labor provisions of the Recovery 
Act were not highly effective because of the lack of adequate enforce- 
ment machinery. However, the collective-bargaining clause of the 
act, together with a measure of industrial recovery, unquestionably 
gave rise to a great upsurge of union activity. 

Some unions were more active during the NRA period than others. 
The United Mine Workers, for example, sent a corps of organizers 


| into the coal country. The third major attempt to organize the Ala- 


bama field began in the summer of 1933. By 1935 the union had 
more than 23,000 members in Alabama, more than half of whom were 
colored. On May 26, 1937, the United Mine Workers signed con- 
tracts with every mine in the State.“ The miners’ union also ob- 
tained a large membership in Tennessee. In August 1938, the 
Harlan County Coal Operators’ Association signed the standard 
Appalachian agreement, thus ending an era in the history of “‘bloody 
Harlan.” ® . 

The tobacco workers’ union extended its influence during this pe- 
riod. As early as November 1933, the union reported that 90 per- 
cent of the white workers in the cigarette department of the American 
Tebaeco Co. in Durham, N. C., had joined the organization.“ By 
the summer of 1934, the white employees of Liggett and Myers in 
Durham had also organized, and there was union membership in 
Reidsville and Winston-Salem. The union also established locals in 
Virginia. Negro tobacco workers were drawn into the movement, 
but were not at this time effectively integrated into the union. By 
the end of the NRA period, the union had a contract with the Brown 
and Williamson Tobacco Co. and with a number of smaller firms,” 
and apparently exerted some influence on themajor companies. 

© United Mine Workers Journal, June and July 1937. 
® Idem, October 1938. 


“ Union Herald (Raleigh, N. C.), November 2, 1933. 
“ Herbert R. Northrup: The Tobacco Workers International Union (Quarterly Journal of Economies, 


August 1949). This article contains an excellent account of the development of the union, including an 
analysis of the internal struggle that resulted in a change in national leadership in 1939. 
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Although some unionism developed in the southern iron and st¢| 
industry during the NRA period, the movement was not strop, 
enough to exert much influence on labor relations. Some union locals 
were formed among Alabama ore miners. The petroleum indus); 
in the Southwest was penetrated for the first time since the Wor 
War I period. Union activity in the southern lumber and furnity;, 
industries was meager. On the other hand, many of the workers jy 
the semiskilled and skilled trades were organized in most of the south. 
ern cities, some for the first time. Many city central bodies wey, 
revived, some new ones organized, and functioning city centra)s 
greatly strengthened. 

The most spectacular development in southern unionism during 
the NRA period occurred in cotton textiles. The United Textil 
Workers quickly gained a substantial membership in cotton mill 
throughout the region; the hosiery workers’ union also was active, 
Discharges for union activity and other violations of the labor pro- 
visions of the NRA were numerous. The “stretch-out” problem was 
intensified by the efforts of mill managements to cut costs in face of 
the minimum-wage and maximum-hour provisions of the cotton- 
textile code. Scattered local strikes did not prove effective in improy- 
ing conditions in the industry. At the union convention in August 
1934, delegates from the South joined with delegates from New 
England in calling for a general strike. The convention fixed Septem- 
ber 1 as the date for the stoppage. 

Unsuccessful efforts were made to forestall the strike. On Septem- 
ber 1, about 100,000 cotton operatives in the South walked out. At 
its peak, the workers on strike in the South numbered about 170,000." 
Shortly after the beginning of the strike, President Roosevelt appointed 
a board of inquiry. This board recommended: (1) that a new 
textile labor relations board be appointed; (2) that the Federal Trade 
Commission investigate the ability of the industry to support a higher 
wage structure; (3) that the cotton, wool, and silk codes be amended 
to permit the functioning of a special committee to regulate the 
“stretch-out’’; (4) that a study be made by the U. S. Department o! 
Labor of occupational wage rates in the industry. 

On the basis of these recommendations, the United Textile Workers 
called off the strike on September 22. Subsequently, President 
Roosevelt appointed a textile labor relations board to investigate al- 
leged violations of section 7 (a) of the NRA, to arbitrate questions 
voluntarily submitted, and to exercise such functions as might be 
granted by code provision. This board appointed a special committee 





* The vast majority of those on strike in the South were cotton-textile workers. The strike was exten ic: 
to the wool and worsted, silk, hosiery, and miscellaneous textile industries, but these industries (cx?! 
hosiery) were very thinly represented in the South. 
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to investigate the subject of the “‘stretch-out.”” The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics initiated a survey of hours and earnings in the principal 
textile industries and the Federal Trade Commission began a survey 
of the financial condition of text.le enterprises. 

This greatest of all textile strikes brought few tangible or immediate 
gains totheworkers. The companies did not recognzei the union, wages 
remained unchanged, and, as it. turned out, the new textile board was 
no,;more effective than the old in protecting the right ofworkers to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively. The use of the “stretch out” was ap- 
parently tempered. The workers themselves interpreted the result as 
a defeat. Many were refused employment at the end of the strike, and 
union membership declined sharply during the months that followed. 

The textile strike marked the high tide of unionism in the South 
during the NRA period. Loss of the strike had unfavorable reper- 
cussions upon union organization in other industries. In textiles, 
however, the union retained part of its membership, and gains in 
other industries by no means disappeared. When the NRA (in May 
1935) was declared unconstitutional, the labor movement in the 
South was considerably stronger than it had been 2 years earlier.® 


National Labor Relations Act, Union Rivalry, and War Years 
1935-45 ® 


Two developments in 1935 were to have great significance for the 
labor movement in the South and elsewhere. 

Less than 2 months after the invalidation of NRA, the National 
Labor Relations Act became law. One of the purposes of this act 
was to continue and strengthen the collective-bargaining provisions 
of section 7 (a) of the National Recovery Act. The act asserted that 
employees in industries under its jurisdiction had the right to self- 
organization, and employers were forbidden to engage in certain 
“unfair labor practices” that tended to discourage union membership. 
The act also placed upon employers the duty to bargain collectively 
with representatives freely chosen by their employees. The effective 
administration of the act was initially hampered by the question of 
constitutionality ; this question was resolved in April 1937. 





Labor organization in southern agriculture is not covered in this article. It should be noted, however, 
that the § outherm Tenant Farmers Union (now the National Farm Labor Union affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor) was formed in 1934. For an exhaustive account of farm labor unionism in the 
South see Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 836, Labor Unionism in American Agriculture (pp. 
256-355). 

* The writer is indebted to the Union and Management Research Division of the Bureau’s Industrial 
Relations Branch for assistance with this section. 

" Associated Press vy. National Labor Relations Board, 301 U. S. 103; National Labor Relations Board v. 
Jones F. Laughlin Steel Corp., 301 U.S. 1; National Labor Relations Board v. Fruehauf Trailer Co., 301 U.8. 
49; National Labor Relations Board v. Friedman-Harry Marks Clothing Co., 301 U. 8. 58; Washington, Verginia 
& Maryland Coach Co. v. National Labor Relations Board, 301 U. 8. 142. 


715287—46—__7 
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Shortly after the 1935 convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, a group of union leaders formed the Committee for Industria] 
Organization (CIO). This action represented almost the last stage 
in a long conflict within the Federation over the appropriate form of 
union organization for the mass-production industries. Involved 
were the jurisdictional claims of the craft unions in the steel, auto- 
motive, rubber, and similar industries. A substantial minority 
opinion within the Federation held that such industries could only 
be effectively organized on an industrial basis. 

Almost immediately after the organization of the Committee, 
requests for organizing assistance began to pour in from werkers in 
many industries, and the Committee was soon carrying on a tremen- 
dous organizing campaign. In 1938, the Committee became the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, thus creating a rival to the 
existing labor federation.” 

In terms of the southern labor movement, the most outstanding 
action of the CIO was the creation, in March 1937, of the Textile 
Workers Organizing Committee in agreement with the United Textile 
Workers.” In the organizing campaign that followed, the TWOC 
proceeded cautiously, utilizing fully the procedures of the National 
Labor Relations Act. Strikes were avoided wherever possible. A 
recession in business activity, beginning in the fall of 1937 and lasting 
into 1938, tended to slow the drive. 

As of May 31, 1941, the Textile Workers Union (CIO), which had 
grown out of the Organizing Committee,” had won National Labor 
Relations Board representation elections in 46 southern cotton mills 
employing over 32,000 workers; in addition, the union had been certi- 
fied without elections as collective-bargaining agent in five southern 
mills. In these 51 mills, however, the union had been able to secure 
actual collective-bargaining agreements in only 29. As of May 31. 
1941, the union had 23 collective agreements covering over 17,000 
workers with southern cotton mills.” 

After 1941, the union advance continued slowly. Contracts were 
signed with a number of the larger mills, including the Erwin Cotton 
Mills and the Kendall Mills. Animportant election, and subsequently 





* An excellent brief account of the formation of the CIO may be found in Harry A. Millis and Roya! F 
Montgomery: The Economics of Labor: Organized Labor (New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1945), ITI 
(pp 201-242). 

"1 In 1938, a group of locals of the United Textile Workers was reinvested with the charter of that orzani- 
zation by the American Federation of Labor. In the same year the Textile Workers Organization Commtt- 
tee and the majority group in the United Textile Workers united to form the Textile Workers Union of 
America (CIO). Thus, at the present time both the AF L and the C10 have unions competing for member- 
ship in the textile industry. See Herbert J. Lahne: The Cotton Mill Worker (New York, Farrar & Rive 
hart, 1944), pp. 262-269, 273-277. 

Bee preceding footnote. 

 Lahne, op. cit. (pp. 270-271). 
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an agreement, was won at the Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills.” 
The tempo of the union’s activity in the South during 1943-46 can be 
gaged from the report of its executive council to the fourth biennial 
convention: “The union’s organizational progress in the South con- 
tinued slowly but certainly. From Virginia to Alabama we picked 
up mill after mill during the 3 years, all but a few of them cotton 
mills. TWUA also invaded Texas for the first time, winning elections 
in 11 mills in the eastern part of the State. .. . In point of numbers, 
workers organized during the 3 years in the South were principally 
concentrated in North Carolina and Georgia.’”’”> It was stated that 
20 percent of the southern cotton and rayon workers were represented 
by the Textile Workers Union.” 

Meantime, the United Textile Workers (AFL), which was recon- 
stituted in 1939, also made some progress in the South. By Septem- 
ber 30, 1942, the UTW had won bargaining rights in nine southern 
cotton mills employing almost 6,000 workers ” and additional gains 
were made later.”* Membership in the United Textile Workers 
nationally has increased rapidly from a very small number in 1939.” 
The bulk of the membership in both AFL and CIO unions at present 
is in branches of the industry other than cotton. 

With respect to the South, the existing situation is different from 
any existing in the past. Cotton unionism is functioning in the 
South; a number of mills, including some very large units, are under 
contract.” Nationally, textile unionism has never been stronger. 
However, the bulk of the industry in the South remains unorganized. 

As previously stated, the Tobacco Workers International Union 
(AFL) concluded collective-bargaining agreements with a number of 
companies in the industry during the NRA period. In 1937, after 
the validation of the National Labor Relations Act by the Supreme 
Court, the union negotiated agreements with Liggett and Myers, 
American Tobacco Co., and Philip Morris covering workers in their 
North Carolina and Virginia plants. In 1940, after a hard fight, 
agreements were signed with P. Lorillard Co. for employees in Louis- 
ville, Ky., and in New Jersey.*' The Food, Tobacco, Agricultural and 





™ Textile Workers Union of America, Third Bienniai Convention, 1943, Proceedings (pp. 121-122). 

"Idem, Fourth Biennial Convention, 1946, Executive Council Report (pp. 46-47). 

* Idem (p. 49). 

™ Lahne, op. cit. (p. 275). 

See the Textile Challenger, official organ of the union. 

™ When rechartered in 1939 by the American Federation of Labor, membership in the United Textile 
Workers was only 1,500. See Anthony Valente: Let’s Talk About Textiles (in American Federationist, 
April 1946, pp. 16-17). 

® For an analysis of union agreements in cotton manufacturing in 1945, see Rose Theodore: Union Agree- 
ments in the Cotton Textile Industry (in Monthly Labor Review, March 1946, pp. 413-423). 

" John O’Hare: The Tobacco Worker (in American Federationist, June 1946, p. 22). See also Herbert 
R, oe Tobacco Workers International Union (in Quarterly Journal of Economics, August 1942, 
pp. 615-616). 
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Allied Workers Union (CIO) has some membership in the industry. 
notably at the large Winston-Salem, N. C., plant of the R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. 

By the close of 1944, approximately 90 percent of the workers jy 
the industry (cigarettes, chewing and smoking tobacco, and snuff) 
were employed in plants which had trade-union agreements. Agree- 
ments negotiated by the Tobacco Workers International Union 
covered almost three-fourths of the organized workers. In the cigar 
industry, about half the workers were organized in 1944. The 
Cigar Makers’ International Union (AFL) had its major strength in 
the Florida area; most of the cigar workers under agreement-with the 
Food, Tobacco, Agricultural and Allied Workers (CIO) were em- 
ployed outside the region.™ 

Possibly the most dramatic of all the ClO organizing campaigns— 
in the steel industry *— started in 1936. In March 1937, a formal 
agreement was signed between the Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee and various subsidiaries of the United States Steel Corp. 
including the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Co. in Birmingham. 
By this agreement the union was recognized as the collective-bar- 
gaining agent only for those employees who were its members. In 
Birmingham, about 5 years elapsed before the union, in a series of 
representation elections under the National Labor Relations Act, 
obtained sole bargaining rights. By 1943, however, steel unionism 
was well established in Birmingham. In addition to Tennessee Coal 
and Iron, the union (now the United Steel Workers) has won bargain- 
ing rights in other iron and steel plants in Alabama and in metal 
fabricating plants, as well. Iron-ore miners in the Birmingham area 
are represented by the International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (CIO). 

The union situation in other industries is briefly noted. A very 
substantial organization has been built up in the southern pulp and 
paper industry by the Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers (AFL) 
Most employees of the Tennessee Valley Authority work under agree- 
ments negotiated with the Authority by various unions affiliated 
with the AFL.* In 1944, the United Rubber Workers (CIO) had 
11 agreements and 9 locals in the South.* The locals were situated 
in Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee, Virginia, North Carolina, and 

Kentucky. By 1942, the Oil Workers International Union (C10) 








® Eleanor T. Royer: Union Agreements in the Tobacco Industry (U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Bulletin No. 847, 1945), pp. 1-2, 13-14. 

% A good account of the organizing campaign in steel may be found in Frederick H. Harbison’s “Stee!,” 
in Harry A. Millis (ed.): How Collective Bargaining Works (New York, Twentieth Century Fund, |™-), 
pp. 510-534. 

% American Federationist, January 1943 (p. 21). 

*% United Rubber Workers, Officers’ Report, Ninth Annual Convention, 1944 (pp. 29-31, 40-43). 
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had 28 working agreements in the petroleum industry in Louisiana 
and Texas.” In 1943, the organizing work of the union was revital- 
ized, and material progress was reported at subsequent conventions. 

The National Federation of Telephone Workers (independent) 
had more than 13,000 members in 1944 in its Southern Federation of 
Telephone Workers (covering the territory of Southern Bell in 9 
Southeastern States, including Louisiana). The union also had 
members in Texas. For a decade, the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers (CIO) has conducted active organizational work in the men’s 
clothing industry, primarily cotton garments, in the South, and has 
built up an appreciable membership. ‘The United Garment Workers 
(AFL) also has membership in the region. The International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union (AFL) reported more than 11,000 
members in some 60 locals in its Southwestern District in 1944." 
Apparently, this district covers part of Illinois and Missouri, in ad- 
dition to Texas, Arkansas, and Tennessee. Locals of the union are 
also found at Atlanta, Knoxville, and elsewhere in the Southeast. 
As of 1944, the United Automobile Workers (CIO) had 31 plants 
under contract in the South.” Most of these plants were engaged in 
turning out war materials, including aircraft. The enormous ex- 
pansion of the southern shipbuilding industry during the war was ac- 
companied by extensive organization, principally by AFL affiliates. 
Longshore organization also increased. 

It is clear that union organization in the South is substantial in 
character and is no longer restricted to its traditional spheres in rail- 
roading, printing, and a few other industries. Much of the present 
organization, of course, has developed during very recent years, and 
its stability, in many cases, has yet to be tested. The existing posi- 
tion has been reached, as this article in very 'summary terms has at- 
tempted to show, after a comparatively long period marked by many 
sacrifices on the part of labor and in spite of bitter defeats. The per- 
sistence of the efforts of workers in the South to organize reflects the 
importance attached by workers to the role that trade-unionism can 
play in modern industrial society. 

Even during World War II years, the great lumber industry in the 
South remained virtually untouched by union organization. The 
bulk of the southern textile industry is unorganized. In the furniture 
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* Oil Workers’ International Union, Reports of the Executive Council, Thirteenth Convention, 1942 
PP. 16-17), 

" National Federation of Telephone Workers, Executive Board Report, Tenth National Assembly, 
1944, Appendix A, 

® International Ladies Garment Workers Union, Report of General Executive Board, Twenty-fifth 
Convention, 1944 (p. 115). 

* United Automobile Workers, Report entitled ““Automcbile Unionism” submitted to 1944 convention 
by R. J. Thomas (pp. 26c, 30c). 
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and chemical industries unionism is weak. Food-processing has been 
largely untouched, together with a great variety of service trades and 
many miscellaneous manufacturing industries. 


Organizing Campaign of 1946 


A new chapter in the history of southern trade-unionism began in 
the spring of 1946, when both the CIO and the AFL announced 
plans for major organizing campaigns in the South.” Both organiza- 
tions reported progress by late summer, but no appraisal is yet 
possible of the results of these efforts to extend labor organization 
in the region. 


Some Factors in Southern Unionism 


Historically, unionism in the South has reflected the strength and 
weakness of organized labor in the country as a whole. The relative 
size of the southern movement, its scope, and its structure have been 
determined, in part, by the size, scope, and structure of the labor 
movement nationally. In 1929, for example, southern organization 
was comparatively meager. In that year, however, only 10.9 percent 
of the employed wage earners in manufacturing in the country as a 
whole were organized, and this figure includes the railroad shop 
crafts." Moreover, 71.5 percent of all trade-union members in 1929 
were in five industry groups—mining, building, transportation, cloth- 
ing, and paper and printing.” 

Unquestionably unionism in the South has had—and to some 
extent still has—greater obstacles to overcome than unionism in 
most other parts of the country. The retarding factors listed below, 
however, are not to be regarded as characteristic exclusively of the 
South. They exist in some measure elsewhere in the Nation. 

(1) Industrialism on a substantial scale in the South is comparative- 
ly recent. Many of those who now compose the industrial working 
force have come direct from farms; many others are only one gener- 
ation removed from the land. Strong unionism requires sustained 
collective action, and the habits and attitudes that promote such 
action grow in part out of the discipline that industry itself imposes. 
As urban-industrial behavior patterns more and more supplant 
agrarian behavior patterns among southern workers, cohesive union- 
ization may more easily be achieved. 

(2) Many groups of southern workers occupy an exposed position 
and are difficult to organize because of the pressure on industrial-job 


* A convenient statement of CIO objectives may be found in the May 1946 issue of its Economic Outlook 
The AFL drive was opened at a large conference in Asheville, N. C., in May 1946. See Report, Third 
Biennial Southern Labor Conference. 

" Leo Wolman: Ebb and Flow in Trade Unionism (New York, National Bureau of Economic Research 
1936), p. 123. 

9 Idém (p. 87). 
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opportunities of large numbers of desperately poor people from the 
agricultural areas. The labor market has rarely been firm in the 
South except in time of war. During the next decade or two, the 
competition for industrial jobs may increase depending upon (a) the 
rate at which agricultural labor is displaced because of technological 
and market factors; (b) the rate at which job opportunities in southern 
industry are created; (c) the rate at which migration out of the South 
takes place.” 

(3) Historically, the sieakidaisiabeniiit town has been another ob- 
stacle to union advance. This factor has been highly important in 
the textile industries; it has been important also in coal mining and 
some other industries. The significance of the company-owned town 
as a barrier to unionism was reduced substantially with the passage 
of the National Labor Relations Act. 

Another locational factor is the extent to which industry in the 
South is dispersed over a wide geographic area. Southern industry 
characteristically is located in small and medium-sized communities. 
As southern industry continues to develop, this locational pattern 
undoubtedly will tend to persist. There is much to be said in human 
terms for the avoidance of huge urban concentrations; the only point 
being made here is that the scattered nature of southern industry 
makes the process of union organization more difficult. 

(4) The biracial character of the southern labor supply also pre- 
sents problems in the growth of unionism. Race prejudice has been 
used to break strikes in the South (and elsewhere) and to keep workers 
divided along racial lines. There is membership discrimination 
against Negroes by some unions. 

The Negro constitutes a relatively large and permanent part of the 
southern industrial labor force in such industries as tobacco, lumber, 
and iron and steel. Successful unionization of such industries will 
require the organization of colored workers. There is evidence to the 
effect that workers among both races are beginning to realize that 
economic cooperation is not only possible, but desirable. As this feel- 
ing grows, general racial understanding also tends to increase. Some 
unions—the United Mine Workers is an example—have done a 
magnificant job in cementing union bonds among members of the two 
races. 

A number of factors tend to favor union growth: (1) That elusive 
but important factor, public opinion, is changing. Beginning about 
1900, sentiment grew slowly in the South for various forms of labor 
legislation.* During the 1920’s, some southern ministers, editors, 
and teachers began to voice publicly the belief that workers should 





" See the article Labor Supply in the South, page 484 of this issue. 
“ See the article on Labor Legislation in the South, page 535 of this issue. 
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have the right to join unions if they wished to. After 1929, the reex. 
amination of attitudes on many social problems among large sections 
of the population accelerated the growth of general tolerance toward 
union organization. This change in public opinion is more pronounced 
in some parts of the South than in others. In general, opposition to 
unions tends to vary inversely with the degree of industrialization, 

(2) The southern working class is becoming more mature, in the 
sense of having more confidence in itself as a group. The nature of 
unionism is better understood, owing partly to the accumulation of 
past experience with labor organization and to the growth of union 
organization during the past decade; partly to the persistence of a 
general union propaganda in the region coupled with the development 
of a more favorable public attitude; and partly to the fact that mere 
participation in industry affords lessons in collective action. 

(3) Undoubtedly, a factor of great importance in the South (and 
elsewhere) is the existence of the National Labor Relations Act. For 
a long time workers in this country have had the unquestioned legal! 
right to seek collective bargaining by legal means. But until the 
passage of the National Labor Relations Act in 1935, employers did 
not have placed upon them the reciprocal duty to enter into collective- 
bargaining relations. Moreover, through its definition of “unfair 
labor practices,’”’ the act deprived employers of powerful weapons 
they formerly were able to use to discourage unionization. 

(4) A final favorable factor at present is the existence nationally 
of a stronger trade-union movement than at any time in our history 
and of greater organization within the South itself than at any pre- 
vious time. The AFL alone has at least doubled its membership 
during the past decade, and the CIO has emerged as a powerful trade- 
union center. The structure of the labor movement has altered 
profoundly with the rise of industrial unions in the great mass-produc- 
tion industries. As a result, any general organizing campaign in the 
South is likely now to be better staffed and better financed, and to 
take advantage of more flexible organizational forms, than any of the 
earlier campaigns. The assistance that can be expected from those 
unions already firmly established in the region is also a consideration 
of material importance. 
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VII—Cooperatives in the South’ 


WITH certain exceptions, the South * has shown comparatively little 
development in the field of consumers’ cooperation. The exceptions 
are cooperative credit associations (credit unions), students’ coopera- 
tives, electricity associations formed under the Rural Electrification 
Administration program, farmers’ associations dealing in petrokeum 
products and home and farm supplies, and medical care. There are, 
of course, a great many farmers’ cooperatives in the South which 
market their members’ farm products or purchase farm supplies (pro- 
ducer goods) for them; such associations are not, however, dealt with 
in this review unless they also handle consumer goods. 

At the end of 1944, the latest date for which information is avail- 
able, the 13 Southern States under consideration had a total of 1,550 
credit unions, or 17 percent of all such associations in the United 
States; they accounted for about 12 percent of the membership and 
10 percent of the total credit union assets. Texas alone had 354 
credit cooperatives, and Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
North Carolina, and Tennessee had over 100 each. 

The great majority of these credit unions were urban associations 
with membership largely drawn from industrial and other employees. 
Considerable numbers of the student cooperatives were also in the 
cities and large towns. With the exception of these two groups and 
the relatively small number of urban or nonfarm stores and buying 
clubs, practically all of the development in these States is in rural 
areas, among the farmers. As far as the records of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics show, in these States only one cooperative has been organized 
by labor unionists. In July 1946, itis reported, a store association was 
formed by union oil-field workers in Texas. 

In the cooperative provision of medical and hospital care, the South 
has shown the way to the other sections of the country. This has 
been due to several circumstances: the need of a group of Cuban 
cigar makers in Florida for protection against the health hazards of 
their trade in a community in which they were alien in tongue and 
customs, which led to the formation of their own medical facilities 
many years ago; the efforts of a single physician to improve the health 
of his farmer patients, which resulted in the building of a cooperative 
hospital in Oklahoma; and the recent passage of a law in Texas 
authorizing cooperative hospitals in rural communities, which has led 
to the formation of a score of hospitals during the past year. 

During the subsistence-homesteads program, many homesteads 
projects were established in the South. A usual accompaniment was 





' Prepared by Florence E. Parker of the Bureau’s Labor Economics Staff. 


? The term “South” relates to Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
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the formation of a cooperative association which marketed the mem- 
bers’ produce or ran a store for supplying groceries and other house- 
hold goods, or both. The Bureau has no information as to how these 
associations have fared during the liquidation of the homesteads 


program. 
Development in Individual States 


In addition to some 80 credit unions and about 20 electricity 
associations formed under the Rural Electrification Administration 
program, Alabama has a number of farmers’ purchasing associations-— 
one of these among sharecroppers—and several students’ cooperatives 
(including 2 at Tuskegee Institute). Under the Farm Security 
Administration’s subsistence-homesteads program, also, several pur- 
chasing associations and health cooperatives were formed among the 
homesteaders in this State. 

As Arkansas had an even larger part than Alabama in the FSA 
program, a considerable number of its cooperatives were those of 
subsistence homesteaders. Most of these cooperatives carried on the 
marketing of their members’ produce in addition to their consumer 
activities. A Civilian Public Service (conscientious objectors’) Camp 
in this State had two cooperatives—one buying books only and the 
other handling groceries and clothing. The State’s other consumers’ 
associations included several students’ cooperatives and farmers’ 
purchasing associations, 18 REA cooperatives providing electric 
power, and 28 credit unions. 

Florida associations include 170 credit unions, 12 electricity co- 
operatives, and several subsistence-homesteads cooperatives, and a 
small number of retail distributive associations. This last group con- 
tained (in addition to several farmers’ purchasing associations) a 
students’ cooperative, a store at a migratory workers’ camp, and one 
of the oldest Negro cooperatives in the United States. Florida also 
has a number of associations, formed by cigar makers of Cuban descent, 
which provide medical and hospital care in their own clinics and hos- 
pitals; several of these date from the 1890’s and early 1900’s. One 
of the Florida credit unions is reported to have taken a step unusual 
for such organizations, by buying land on which it is planning to 
build some 400 houses. 

Georgia has 138 credit unions and 44 electricity cooperatives, a 
unique association dealing only in religious films, and cooperatives 
in at least five institutions of higher education. Among its retail 
cooperatives are several formed by residents in low-cost housing 
projects, and one is in an entirely cooperative community. 

The consumers’ cooperatives in Kentucky consist mainly of credit 
unions (108 in number) and REA cooperatives (26). The few dis- 
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tributive associations are those on college campuses (including two 
in settlement schools) and a few farmers’ cooperatives handling petro- 
jeum products and/or farm and household supplies. 

The consumers’ cooperative movement in Louisiana includes several 
cold-storage associations, a few buying clubs and stores, 4 coopera- 
tives at subsistence-homesteads projects, 13 electricity associations, 
and 145 credit unions. 

Cooperatives are few in Mississippi. Even the credit unions num- 
bered only 27 in 1944—the lowest of the 13 States here considered. 
Electricity cooperatives totaled*23 in 1942. Other types include 2 
cold-storage associations, 5 homesteads cooperatives, and a few stores; 
one of the latter is a students’ cooperative at a Negro college. 

Credit unions are numerous in North Carolina (173 in 1944); REA 
associations (30), students’ associations (6), and farmers’ purchasing 
cooperatives (12) have also had a moderate development. One of 
the farmers’ associations is in a community where, with the assistance 
of a local ‘‘folk school,’’ many activities have been organized on a 
cooperative basis. Perhaps the greatest relative achievement has been 
among the Negroes; their 5 associations, although not large, have been 
well supported and have rendered valuable service to their members. 
At least one of the farmers’ purchasing groups and one of the Negro 
associations have a credit union in connection. Other types of coop- 
eratives in the State include a store at a conscientious objectors’ 
camp and two stores started in connection with FSA homesteads. 

In Oklahoma nearly all the farmers’ purchasing cooperatives handle 
petroleum products and many deal in groceries; these are, with credit 
unions, the outstanding types of cooperation, numbering 60 and 75 
each. The State also has the one cooperative funeral association in 
the South, 2 cooperative hospitals, several campus cooperatives and 
cold-storage associations, and 23 electricity cooperatives. 

South Carolina has had comparatively little cooperative develop- 
ment, the representation there consisting of 39 credit unions, 24 REA 
cooperatives, a few store associations (including one whose members 
are colored), and several students’ associations (2 Negro). The same 
situation exists in Tennessee where, with the exception of 127 credit 
unions and 19 electricity associations, the consumers’ cooperative de- 
velopment consists of several urban or nonfarm buying clubs and 
stores, one or two campus cooperatives, and a few cold-storage 
associations. 

Among the 13 States here considered, Texas is easily preeminent 
as regards cooperatives. At the end of 1944 it had 354 credit unions, 
or over twice as many as any of the other 12 States, and 72 REA 
cooperatives. It also showed an extensive distributive development 
among the farmers. There were in the State some 50 petroleum asso- 
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ciations, in addition to many farmers’ marketing or purchasing asso- 
ciations which also dealt in petroleum products. It is the only South- 
ern State with a cooperative wholesale of the federated type (i. e.. 
in which the members are retail cooperatives). The wholesale, at 
Amarillo, has been operating since 1931, and until a few years ago 
dealt almost wholly in petroleum products. Within the past few 
years it had been adding new lines, has opened up two branch ware- 
houses in order to serve its large territory better, and has expanded 
into production. It now owns an oil-compounding plant, a feed mil! 
and grain elevator, and a petroleuni refinery. It is affiliated with 
National Cooperatives, the central purchasing agency of the consum- 
ers’ cooperative movement in this country. Under the guidance of 
the wholesale, the affiliated retail associations in Texas have been 
diversifying their activities; many now handle groceries and various 
other merchandise. 

As already noted, Texas now leads the United States in number of 
cooperative hospital associations. By June 1946 there were at least 
20 of these. Although one of these associations was organized in 
1940 and opened its hospital in 1942, the rest have been formed during 
the past year. This is the result of an act passed by the Texas 
Legislature in 1945, which authorized the formation of cooperative 
hospitals in places of 2,500 or Jess. Most of the associations thus far 
formed plan to extend their service over the entire county in which 
the headquarters is located. 

In addition to the above types, Texas also has some 10 students’ 
cooperatives, the greatest development of which is at Texas A & M 
College where one association operates 25 rooming and boarding 
houses for students. Another students’ association operates a flying 
(aviation) service. In the State there are also perhaps a score of 
cold-storage associations, in addition to a number of locker plants 
operated by associations whose main line of activity is marketing or 
purchasing. Texas also has a unique recreation cooperative—an 
association which purchased land and built an arena where the mem- 
bers practice the roping of steers. 

Virginia has 91 credit unions and 15 REA cooperatives, some half 
dozen urban stores or buying clubs, and a number of farmers’ coopera- 
tives handling petroleum products and farm and home supplies. 
These include several Negro store cooperatives, one of which has been 
operating since 1937 and has three branch stores. The most active 
recent development has been the erection of cold-storage locker 
plants—a development which has been fostered by the Southern States 
Cooperative, at Richmond. Until the war put a stop to civilian flying, 
the State also had 5 flying clubs which owned one or more airplanes 
which the members flew for pleasure. 
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[A vailable in reprint form] 
| 1946 1945 
1939 
Item Unit = base Average 
period for year 
August; July June | August 
Employment and unemployment 
Civilian labor force (BC): Total.__.______.| Thousands____| 60.000 | 60,400 | 59.300] 54.350] ?54,230 
SE SR ee ee ae we 42,830 | 43.000 | 42,030 | 35,020 | 240.950 
a oer “eas 17,170 } 17,400 17, 270 19,330 | 213, 280 
RE a i ER A I ..do_........| 57,960 | 58, 130 56, 740 53, 520 | 2 46, 930 
ES ES ES SE we Be oe. 41, 250 | 41,240 | 40.030 | 34,590 | 235,600 
EES A ee +R IS le 16,710 | 16,890 | 16,710 | 18,930] # 11,330 
eee eee Pe do._.......| 48,830 | 48,190 | 46,760 | 44,470 | 237, 430 
RS A a IE | Hi coaee da 9,130 | 9,940 9, 980 9, 050 29, 500 
Unememeget EE Re eS, Be le 2,040 | 2,270 2, 560 830 27,300 
SE ee ees ee (Seeks 1,580 | 1,760 2, 000 430 2 5, 350 
Female ERE aE ae  PERROEE 460 510 560 400 21,950 
Civilian employment in nonagricultural |____- Sl cndeecieen 39,881 | 39,265 | 39,056 | 38,172 30, 353 
establishments: Total. 3 
EE Ee ee ie, eerie 14, 586 | 14,244} 14,098 {| 15,019 10, 078 
SEI ee eas LA Las uted 829 815 807 784 845 
Constraction JRE See. eee ee th Mew: 2, 109 1, 976 1,874 927 1, 753 
Transportation and public utilities ..do_........| 4000] 3,962 3,917 3, 860 2,912 
0 A RS Ee a | Reh Siete 7.803 | 7,747 7,749 6,979 6, 618 
Finance, service, and miscellaneous_-.- _.do 5,160 | 5, 152 5, 131 4, 666 4, 160 
Federal, State, and loca] government, |____. Cae 5,394 | 5,369 5, 480 5, 937 3, 988 
excluding Federal! force-account con- 
struction. 
Military personnel.-_---_---- do_- 2,812 | 3,105 3,422 | 12,245 367 
Production-worker employment: 
2 a ah. at ee 11, 881 | 11,552} 11,412 12,179 8, 192 
Bituminous-coal mining.._._.__..-__- a es ieeS 336 332 332 323 371 
Class I steam railroads, iedladine salaried a “St EE 1,368 | 1,349 1, 330 1, 449 988 
employees (ICC). 
Hired farm workers (BAE)-.............-.-|.....do_-.......| 2,786 2,711 2, 453 2, 642 § 3,063 
Hours and earnings 
Average weekly hours: 
Se Hours... 40. 4 39.6 40.0 40.7 37.7 
Bituminous-coal mining... .........._-- a “Sey ae 34.1 41.7 $40.8 27.1 
RE lly ge eS SS. =e: Be 41.2 40.¢ 6 41.9 43.0 
Building construction (private) -_- do 39.7 38. 2 38. 2 40.3 32.6 
Average weekly earnings: 
Manufacturing - - - -- ES = eee Sh $44.90 | $43.35 | $43.30 | $41.72 $23. 86 
Bituminous-coal mining_- 2 ae ca ee SCRE $50.69 | $63.58 | © $50. 66 $23. 88 
EE 6 Se ee See SO $32. 94 $32.39 | § $29. 34 $21.17 
Building construction (private) ______. $59.37 | $56.25 | $55.23 | $55.79 $30. 39 
Average hourly earnings: 
Ss ee ...-| $1,111 | $1.003 | $1.084 | $1.024 $0. 633 
Bituminous-coal mining ___....__.___- =. ae $1.475 | $1. 497 | © $1. 254 $0. 886 
il ls alain : : .....-| $0.889 | $0.877 | § $0.77 $0. 536 
Building construction (private) - - ; $1. 497 | $1. 47: $1.444/ $1. 383 $0. 933 
Average straight-time hourly earnings 
in manufacturing, using— 
Current employment by industry_. $1. 064 | $1.053 | © $0. 969 $0. 622 
Employment by industry as of |-. eaae $1.067 | $1. 057 | ® $0. 933 $0. 640 
January 1941. 
Quarterly farm wage rate, per saad 
without board (BAE)-__.....-..____- --|- $4. 84 6 $4.48 * $1.59 
Industrial injuries and labor turnover | 
Industrial injuries in manufacturing per |......_......-._|...-.---|-------- 17.7 117.0 15. 4 
million man-hours worked. 
Labor turn-over per 100 employees in 
manufacturing: 
Total separations. -.......-...........-]- 6.8 5.9 5.7 17.9 13. 0 
= Se A TE a a 5.1 4.5 4.0 6.2 $0.8 
|g. CSE MUS Ea rS 1.1 0.8 Se 10.7 $2.1 
Total socssslots LOTUS ORR Sa a 6.8 7.8 6.7 5.9 $5.1 
Labor-management disputes 
Work stoppages beginning in month: 
a a, a 500 480 350 447 218 
Number of workers involved__...____-- Thousands 235 185 150 27 9x 
All work stoppages during month: 
Number of man-days idle___._____.._..|..--- a 3,425 | 3,300 3, 800 1, 712 | 1, 484 
Man-days idle as percent of available ore me. et 0.65 | 0.24 | 0. 28 


working time. 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Statistics of Labor Interest in Selected Periods! —Continued 
Tal " 1946 1945 
nit or se 
Item period 
August} July June | August 
Prices 
Consumers’ price index (moderate income | 1935-39= 100 143.7 | 141.0 133.2 129.3 
families in large cities): 
Se inn dugittatacedahapeth 
ig al IE ee aT a 1935-39=100...} 171.2 165. 7 145. 6 140.9 
a lll Ei . 1935-39=100...| 159.7 157.9 157. 2 146. 4 
tliat tdinieetnaepitias 1935-39=100...}; 108.7 |...----- De Lenecsens 
Fuel, electricity, and ice--._-_-- niet 1935-89=100...| 113.7 113. 3 110.5 111.4 
On CREE 1935-39=100 ..| 158.1] 156.9 156. 1 146. 0 
I ncaa cinta d 1935-39=100...| 129.0 127.8 127.9 124. 5 
—— food price index (large cities): Al] | 1395-39=—100.-..| 171.2] 165.7 145.6 140. 9 
‘oods. 
Cereals and bakery products. __- 1935-39 = 100- 135.4 | 126.1 122. 1 109. 1 
end aS Seas a Reema ae Shae Jv. 1935-39= 100_ 186. 6 173. 7 § 134.0 131.8 
Dairy products_...........-- 1935-39=100_..} 180. 1 179. 1 147.8 133. 4 
OR Ge er ee ee _...| 1935-35=100.-.| 173.6 161.0 147.1 171.4 
Fruits and vegetables._..........__-- 1935-39=100_..| 178.3 188. 4 183. 5 183. 5 
I  tennidetuidn Gientinbibeto«usdhied 1935-39=100__.| 126.6 | 126.0 125. 4 124.7 
Pats and oils.........................__}| 1935-39=100._.| 180.3 137.9 126, 4 124.0 
_ Sugar and sweets... ..............----- 1935-39=100...| 140.3 | 138.5 136. 2 126. 6 
Wholesale price index: All commodities__.| 1926=100__.-- 129. 1 124.7 112.9 105. 7 
All commodities other than farm prod- | 1926=100-_---- 121.9 117.5 106. 7 100. 9 
ucts. 
All commodities other than farm prod- | 1926=100__._-_. 111.6 | 109.5 105. 6 99. 9 
ucts and foods. 
BS INE bite dencocdsbebion cttid 1926=100____-- 161.0 | 157.0 140. 1 126.9 
att oncccetitipcenntcitithoccsn dil 1926= 100... --- 149. 0 140. 2 112.9 106. 4 
National income and expenditures 
National aseen> paviietie (BFDC)._.____| Millions__..-- $13, 466 |$13,979 | $14,478 | $12, 674 
Consumer expenditures for goods and ser- |__...do_......-.|--..-.._]-------- , 165 | *$25, 480 
vices (BFDC). 
pS Sg a ae Re eee $8, 540 | $7,671 | $7,736 | $6,320 
Production 
Industria] production index, unadjusted | 1935-39=100_-. 178 173 171 188 
(FR): Total. 
I dndihn dita csatkmtbbabowsin 1935-39 = 100__ - 184 178 176 196 
BL Atta dendignccandinblimene cna 1935-39 = 100___ 146 149 143 143 
Bituminous coal (BM) --....-...---.-.----- Thousands of | 54,830 | 50,800 | 50,350 | 47,658 
short tons. 
Car loadings index, unadjusted (FR). -.---- 1935-39 = 100__ 145 143 137 132 
Electric energy (F PC): Total_..._..-..---- M ae ] ae of | 23,633 | 22,572 | 21,441 | 22, 596 
w.-br. 
Utilities (production for public use) .._.|..._- do.........| 19,511 | 18,610 | 17,623 | 18,610 
Industrial establishments--.---......._- aS Gees? eS 3, 818 3, 986 
Construction 
Construction expenditures_____._...---.._-- Millions.......| $1, 248 | $1,166 | $1,082 $534 
Value of urban building construction started} __._- sciwened $381 $382 $368 $173 
New nonfarm family dwelling units___.___- |n-e-nn2o=-nn ones 69, 800 | 76,700 | 68,000 | 20, 400 
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Average 
for year 
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5 $5, 483 
9 $15, 406 


5 $3, 422 


100 
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(10) 


§ 11,014 
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§ $672 


(10) 


5 51, 200 





! Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics unless otherwise indicated. Abbreviations used: BC (Bureau of the 
Census); ICC (Interstate Commerce Commission); BAE (Bureau of Agricultural Economics); BF D‘ 
(Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce); FR (Federal Reserve); BM (Bureau of Mines); F PC (Federal! 


Power Commission). 


Most of the current figures are preliminary. 


210-month average—March to December 1940. Not comparable with later figures. Revisions are in 


process. 

3 Excludes employees on public emergency work, these being included in unemployed civilian labor force. 
Civilian employment in nonagricultural establishments differs from nonagricultural employment in civilian 
labor force mainly because of the inclusion in the latter of such groups as self-employed and domestic and 


casual workers. 


4 Includes workers employed by construction contractors and Federal force-account workers (nonmainte- 
nance construction workers employed directly by the Federal Government). 


§ August. 
* July. 
T June. 


Other force-account non- 
maintenance construction employment is included under manufacturing and other groups. 


* Meat indexes for May are based on prices for 18 cities and for June on 23 cities instead of the usual % 
cities covered. Retail food indexes other than meats are based on prices in 56 cities. 


* Second quarter. 
1 Not available. 

















Labor-Management Disputes 





Significant Recent Controversies 


September Maritime Strike 


‘\ WIDESPREAD strike of maritime workers which began Septem- 
ber 5 virtually paralyzed all shipping on the East, West, and Gulf 
Coasts for over 2 weeks. It was called initially by the Seafarers’ 
‘International Union (AFL) and its semi-autonomous division, the 
Sailors’ Union of the Pacific, in protest against a decision of the 
‘National Wage Stabilization Board. In this decision, announced 
‘August 23, the Board had refused to approve negotiated wage in- 
‘creases of $22.50 per month for the SUP and $27.50 for the SIU, 
ruling that under existing stabilization regulations it could not ap- 
prove increases exceeding $17.50 per month—the amount it had 
approved June 14 for the National Maritime Union (CIO) and several 
other unions affiliated with the Committee for Maritime Unity. The 
decision applied to workers on Government owned vessels but not to 
those on privately owned ships. Private operators were permitted 
to pay (and in some cases already were paying) the higher wage rates, 
provided the added wage cost was not used as a basis for increasing 
tates to shippers. 

By September 7 all major ports on all three coasts were strike- 
bound. With the support of CIO maritime unions and AFL long- 
shoremen who respected the picket lines, and the walk-out in some 
ports of AFL tugboat operators, the tie-up was virtually complete by 
September 8. 

_ Following a hearing on September 10, the National Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board reaffirmed its original decision, and the President referred 
he controversy to the Director of Economic Stabilization, John R. 














Steelman. On September 12, Mr. Steelman issued an amendment 
0 the wage stabilization regulations permitting Government agencies 
wo pay the wage and salary rates paid for the same or comparable 
ervices by private operators in the same industry, provided the 
overnment operations constituted less than half the industry’s opera- 
ions, and that a substantial part of the industry was paying com- 
arable wages or salaries. This action permitted the Maritime 
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Commission to reimburse shipowners under contract with the Wo, 
Shipping Administration for payment of the wage increases originally 
agreed upon by the operators and AFL unions. 

Members of the SUP voted to return to work at once at Pacifi 
ports, but both SIU and SUP members voted to stay out in the Rag, 
and Gulf ports until assured that the full increases would be paiq 
Seagoing personnel represented by the National Maritime Uni) 
(CIO), the Pacific Coast Marine Firemen, Oilers, Watertenders gy) 
Wipers Association (Independent), and the National Union of Marin, 
Cooks and Stewards (CIO), contended that the settlement with ¢), 
AFL had created inequities by setting ‘‘different rates of pay for me; 
doing the same work on the same types of ships.’”” Members of thes: 
unions therefore struck September 13. When negotiations with Eas 
and Gulf Coast steamship companies in New York made little or yo 
progress, security crews were withdrawn on September 15 from all but 
refrigerator ships handling perishable cargoes. 

The stalemate in the CIO negotiations with the ship operators cop- 
tinued, as members of the SIU prepared to man their vessels. The 
NMU withdrew picket lines around AFL-manned operations, and AFL 
longshoremen also began to handle cargo. By September 18, a fey 
AFL-manned ships had sailed from New York. Most American vessels, 
however, were reported as still immobilized. 

The next day an award was issued by arbitrator James L. Fly, who 
had been considering seven collateral issues, including questions of 
wage inequities, connected with the June 14 agreement between thy 
NMU and the operators. This award eliminated long-standing wag: 
differentials on vessels of the same type, but operated by different 
companies, and provided for wage increases, based on the principle of 
“equal pay for equal work,’”’ amounting to $10 per month for able- 
bodied seamen, and $5 per month for firemen and watertenders in the 
NMU—nmaking the increases equal to those obtained by the AFL 
unions. East and Gulf Coast shippers immediately accepted thi 
award and signed contracts with the NMU, and the strike was called 
off September 20 at Eastern ports. The next day brought an end to 
the strike on the West Coast by the Marine Cooks and Stewards 
(CIO) and the Marine Firemen, Oilers, Watertenders and Wipers 
(Independent), following instructions from the U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission to West Coast shipowners that provisions of the Fly award 
and the principle of equal pay for equal work should be put into effect 
on all Government-owned ships. 

Normal shipping operations had not been completely restored when 
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War vork. These maritime employees had not benefited from the wage 
inally adjustments obtained by unlicensed seamen in the earlier contro- 
o. ersies. The wage demands of the MEBA called for an increase of 
Aciic His percent and those of the MMP, for 30 percent. Both unions were 
East sjso seeking new or strengthened ‘‘union security” clauses, and it 
Paul os largely around this issue that negotiations deadlocked. A com- 
_ promise proposal on the security issue was agreed to on October 2 
tid Be Bast Coast and Gulf operators, but the unions insisted upon 
‘Tle He ttlement of all issues before ending the stoppage. 


‘men Duquesne Light Co. Dispute 


East Members of the Independent Association of Employees of the 
1 no MeDuquesne Light Co. and Affiliated Companies stopped work on 
| but (September 24, curtailing electric power for the Pittsburgh area (Al- 
legheny and Beaver Counties) and interfering materially with indus- 
con- [try and transportation. The strike followed several months of 
The [negotiations on a new contract, and occurred while a temporary in- 
AFL JBjunction, obtained by the city of Pittsburgh on the ground that such 
fey [ea stoppage would endanger public health and safety, was in effect. 
sels, The union’s proposals for a new contract as submitted to the com- 
pany in June included a 20-percent wage increase, additional holidays 
who [with pay, proposals for a profit-sharing plan which would benefit 
s of Hboth workers and consumers, and a master contract to cover the 
the Duquesne Co. and its 12 affiliated subsidiaries—about 30 demands 
vage fin all, 
rent Negotiations through July and August, with participation by Fed- 
leof Feral and State mediators and the mayor of Pittsburgh failed to pro- 
ble- Hduce a settlement. A strike notice, under provisions of the War 
the (Labor Disputes Act, was filed, with the 30-day waiting period to ex- 
\FL fi pire August 31. On September 3 union members voted in favor of 
the [Ra strike and 4 days later set September 10 as the stoppage date. 
lled As strikers began to leave their posts on the date set, the Pennsyl- 
|to  vania Common Pleas Court in Pittsburgh directed the union to 
ids Berescind its strike order. The court temporarily enjoined the union 
ers from interfering with operations of company and auxiliary equipment 
om- Band forbade picketing. It also directed the affected companies to enter 
| Pinto bona fide negotiations and to work out a sound and permanent 
ect F labor policy. The union president immediately postponed the strike. 
_ On September 21 the union’s nine-man strike committee ordered a 
hen § stoppage for September 24 in protest against the injunction and refusal 
the F of the company to negotiate after union members had voted to reject 
igi- F sarbitration of the dispute. Shortly after workers left their jobs, the 
sed | )Court denied the union’s request to dismiss the injunction, sentenced 
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its president to 1 year in jail for contempt of court, and threaten, 

arrest of the committee if the strike was not called off the next day 

Although the stoppage was but partially effective on the first day 

subsequently city transportation was curtailed and some mingjmpspel 

heavy industries, and business establishments were closed in Pitimmelive! 

burgh and the surrounding area serviced by the company and jt gpamp¢ 
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(AFL) and the Motor Carrier Association of New York ano vws 


employers failed to reach an agreement. The workers had request 
a 30-percent wage increase and reduction in working hours; tht 
employers countered with an offer of $3 per week which was rejecte 
by the union. Anticipating the crisis, in late August, Mayor O’Dwyef 
had suggested a compromise settlement of 18% cents per hour increas? 
reduction of the workweek from 44 to 40 hours, and enlarged vacati0! 
benefits. The proposal was rejected by a majority of the operator 
and later by the union. Plans were then made for assuring uninter 
rupted supplies of food, medicines, and other essentials in case of! 
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‘Pany other preceding month of 1946. New stoppages reported for 
ecte(R August totaled 500, the highest on record for any month since Sep- 
WYeh tember 1945. 

‘east? The number of workers involved (235,000) in new stoppages, while 
ati} Somewhat greater than in June and July, was much smaller than in 
ols} Bome of the earlier months of the year. Including controversies which 
nt} Pegan in previous months, approximately 400,000 workers were in- 
of | Wolved in 820 stoppages in effect at some time during August 1946. 
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its president to 1 year in jail for contempt of court, and threatepy 
arrest of the committee if the strike was not called off the next dy 
Although the stoppage was but partially effective on the first diy 
subsequently city transportation was curtailed and some ming 
heavy industries, and business establishments were closed in Pit, 
burgh and the surrounding area serviced by the company and jj 
subsidiaries. 

While CIO and AFL unions were not directly involved in the stri, 
they were concerned with the use of the injunction, claiming that; 
was contrary to the Pennsylvania Anti-Injunction Act of 193 
Some sympathy strike action developed, employees of- the Jones § 
Laughlin Steel Corp. going out in sympathy on the second day of ti 
stoppage. Several manufacturing plants of the Westinghouse Ely 
tric Corp. closed when workmen refused to operate with povwe 
generated by the Duquesne Light Co. The Amalgamated Associ 
tion of Street, Electric Railway, and Motor Coach Employees (AFI) 
called out their members as a “protective measure,” stating tha 
threats had been made against the men operating trolleys wit 
“struck power.” This halted trolley service. Shortly thereafte 
bus service was withdrawn upon order of the drivers’ union. 

At a court hearing on September 25, the union committee » 
nounced that it would recommend termination of the walk-out yMote 
members who were meeting to consider company proposals. Thee 
same day, the union president was temporarily released following higggocal 
apology to the court, but union members voted not to consider thie, La 
company terms until the injunction was dissolved. The next dayffgnion 
the injunction was dissolved and the two parties resumed negotiation mag 
which, however, failed to result in an agreement by the end of thip@itert 
month. hort 


New York Area Trucking Strike 4 ad r 


OS 

Shipments of general cargo in the New York City area were halte ) 
on September 1, when three locals of the International Brotherhow 7 

of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Amerif 
(AFL) and the Motor Carrier Association of New York and othe DLI 
employers failed to reach an agreement. The workers had request #an- 
a 30-percent wage increase and reduction in working hours; mn) ny 
employers countered with an offer of $3 per week which was reject 
by the union. Anticipating the crisis, in late August, Mayor O’Dwye 
had suggested a compromise settlement of 18% cents per hour increas 
reduction of the workweek from 44 to 40 hours, and enlarged vacatit! 
benefits. The proposal was rejected by a majority of the operatom 
and later by the union. Plans were then made for assuring uninte 
rupted supplies of food, medicines, and other essentials in case 0! 
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1e strikmmssociation of American Railroads placed an embargo on some 
> that jfmghipments to avoid congestion at loading docks and warehouses, and 
of 199fiMhe Railway Express Co., because of the unusual demands, temporarily 


Jones fgguspended intracity delivery service in New York City. A total of 
Ly of thimgs,000 to 30,000 truck drivers and related workers were idle during 
se Elajamhe dispute, including some in nearby New Jersey. 


On September 16 the impasse was broken when some of the inde- 
endent employers led by the Bohack Co. proposed an increase of $7.40 
or week, and a reduction in weekly hours from 44 to 40 with no 
duction in the base pay of $55. The plan was accepted by the 
rincipal union, Local 807, and on September 17 the trucks began to 
erate after more than 700 out of the 1,570 firms had signed the 
preement. Holding out were two of the principal operator groups, the 
‘tee afeMotor Carrier Association of New York, and the New York State 
‘-out yewotor Truck Association. The 55 firms in these associations on 
s. Th(eseptember 20 filed suit for $10,000,000 damages in Federal court against 
ving higemocal 807, claiming noncompliance with the War Labor Disputes Act. 
der thie) Late in the month discussions between representatives of these 
xt dayfPtnions and the hold-out operators were arranged by Edward C. 
tiation[{e Maguire, director of the city’s new division of labor relations. Three 
of th(falternative proposals were offered by the operators, but as these fell 
hort of the terms under which a reported 60 percent of the drivers 
Bad returned to work, they were rejected by the local unions involved. 
On September 30 no settlement had been reached. 


POOPOOOR 


Work Stoppages in August 1946 


DLENESS due to labor-management disputes in August (3,425,000 
an-days) was somewhat greater than in July, but was less than in 
hy other preceding month of 1946. New stoppages reported for 
ugust totaled 500, the highest on record for any month since Sep- 
Bmber 1945. 

The number of workers involved (235,000) in new stoppages, while 
mewhat greater than in June and July, was much smaller than in 
me of the earlier months of the year. Including controversies which 
®egan in previous months, approximately 400,000 workers were in- 
se of! Polved in 820 stoppages in effect at some time during August 1946. 
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Tasie 1.—Work Stoppages in August 1946 with Comparable Figures for Earlier Perio,,, 
a 


. Work stoppages beginning |Man-days idle during Dering 
in the period (all stoppages) ; 








a 
Period Percent of 
Workers estimated 

Number involved Number wor kine tin 
41 Indus. 


tries) 









I incndddckdintiiannnttnm ie Giants tie 








SD Soleick  obicpetdccededvcteteccécvbssseos . , 300, é 
August 1945_._-- Bo OE RE Ie 447 270, 900 , 712, , 
January-August: 
SP bbehbbidiemadsacetiucctbbicucscieudedses 3, 125 3, 425, 000 93, 225. 000 18 
OEE ee ee SAPS 3, 211 1, 920, 300 10, 420, 000 
SE i vedinerettabbosanatinddpabe cehndihe@sok 3, 509 1, 393, 100 6, 005,-000 
i TS a Re aE A 2, 083 817, 000 , 145, 000 |__- 


| 12, 

















1 All known work stoppage, arising out of labor-management disputes, involving 6 or more workers gy 
continuing as long as a full day or shift are included in reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Figures o 
“workers involved”’ and “‘man-days idle” cover all workers made idle in establishments directly involved » 
a stoppage. They do not measure the indirect or secondary effects on other establishments or industrix 
whose employees are made idle as a result of material or service shortages. 2 Preliminary estimates, 


Activities of the United States Conciliation Service, August 194 


During August 1946, the United States Conciliation Service te. 
minated 1,240 dispute cases of which approximately 25 percent wer 
work stoppages, 40 percent were threatened stoppages, and the re. 
mainder were controversies. The relative percentages were approx: 
mately the same as in July. 

Of the 312 work stoppages terminated in August, 220 or 70.5 percent 
had reached the stoppage stage before the services of a Commissione 
of Conciliation were requested. Excluding the 220 stoppages, the 
Conciliation Service was successful in closing 90.9 percent of al 
dispute cases before a work stoppage occurred. 

There were 128 arbitration decisions rendered by arbitrators ap- 
pointed by the Conciliation Service, as compared with 75 such awards 
the previous month. Fourteen technical studies were completed in 
August, the same number as in July. 


TaBLE 2.—Cases Closed by the U. S. Conciliation Service in August 1946, by Type 
Situation and Type of Disposition 


































Threatened ™ 
Total A es work y+ 4 situ - ions 
pres stoppages 
Method of handling —— —_—— 
Work- Work- |,- Work- Work- |,, Work 
Num- Num- Num- Num- iNum- 
ets in- ets in- ers in- ers in- |"). | ers it 
volved ber volved ber volved ber Faved! ber | volvel 
BB cctv nccceccectccunut 1, 455/854, 758) 312/481, 219) — 503/215,357) 425)114, 880} 215, 43,8 
SSS Sa —_—__ | = 
Sot by — ——_ a 1, 187)397, 514 293) 78,390)  484)206,419) 410/112, 706 
Se PS ncccacancencces 6 327 2 56 4 eset ratings maps a 
Referred to other ae 47/413, 624 17/402, 773 15| 8,667 1. oe..--- --: 
Decisions rendered in arbitration..| 1135] 34,775)......].......|......|--22-2-|--2---} | 135) 34,7 
services completed... ._. 6 OR PS eres eee Meer Pee 14) 4,06 
Miscellaneous services_............ gk te. hele: rattan nematherse: feed <teitial 66) 4 
































1 This e includes 7 arbitration cases involving 46 employees, in which settlements other than ar!" 
tion d were made, 
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Perini Prices and Cost of Living 
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‘Index of Consumers’ Prices in Large Cities, August 1946' 
igRETAIL prices of goods and services important in the purchases of 
‘@ noderate-income city families rose 1.9 percent between mid-July and 
id-August 1946. The consumers’ price index was 143.7 percent 


orkers nifimof the 1935-39 average in mid-August. Higher prices were reported 
nvolv«:fimmfor all major groups of items in the family budget, with the con- 


‘timate. [eatinued rise in food prices the principal cause of this increase. Food 
t 1946 prices advanced 3.3 percent; other living essentials increased 0.7 
nercent on the average. Mid-August retail prices were 7.8 percent 


4 ‘e Micher than in mid-June, before the withdrawal of subsidies and the 
1b Were 

! The “consumers’ price index for moderate-income families in large cities,” formerly known as the “cost 
»f living index,”” measures average changes in retail prices of selected goods, rents and services, weighted by 
)prou- nuantities bought by families of wage earners and moderate-income workers in large cities in 1934-36. The 

tems priced for the index constituted about 70 percent of the expenditures of city families whose incomes 

veraged $1,524 in 1934-36. ; 
ercent The index only partially shows the wartime effects of changes in quality, availability of consumer goods, 
te. The President’s Committee on the Cost of Living has estimated that such factors, together with cer- 
ain others not fully measured by the index, would add a maximum of 3 to 4 points to the index for large 
ities between January 194] and September 1944. If small cities were included in the national average, 
nother 4 point would be added. If account is also taken of continued deterioration of quality and dis- 
ppearance of low-priced merchandise between September 1944 and September 1945, the over-all adjustment 
yt the period January 1941 to September 1945 would total approximately 5 points. Merchandise of prewar 
puality is appearing again in retail stores and quantities of these goods are becoming large enough to price 
egularly, so that direct comparisons with prewar prices of such merchandise are made in computing the 
ponsumers’ price index. If prices of prewar merchandise for most articles have been available for use in the 
dex by the end of 1946, as now seems likely, most of this 5-point adjustment will no longer be applicable 
t that time. 

The indexes in the accompanying tables are based on time-to-time changes 1n thé cost of goods and serv- 
ces purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large cities. They do not indicate whether 
costs more to live in one city than in another. ‘The data relate to the 15th of each month, except those for 
anuary 1941, in tables land 2. They were estimated for January 1, 1941, the base date for determining 
llowable “cost of living’ wage increases under the Little Steel formula and under the wage-price policy of 
‘ebruary 1946. January 1, 1941, indexes in tables 1 and 2 have been estimated by assuming an even rate of 
Mehange from December 15, 1940, to the next pricing date. The President’s hold-the-line order was issued 
pril 8, 1943. The peak of the rise which led to that order was reached in May, which fs, therefore, used 
r this comparison, 

Food prices are collected monthly in 56 cities during the first 4 days of the week which includes the Tues 
lay nearest the 15th of the month. Aggregate costs of foods in each city, weighted to represent food pur- 
Ses of families of wage earners and lower-salaried workers, have been combined for the United States 
ith the use of population weights. In March 1943, the number of cities included in the food index was 
creased from 51 to 56, and the number of foods from 54 to 61. Prices of clothing, housefurnishings, and 
miscellaneous goods and services are obtained in 34 large cities in March, June, September, and December. 
n intervening months, prices are collected in 21 of the 34 cities for a shorter list of goods and services. 
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| ays i computing the all-items indexes for individual] cities and the rent index for the average of large cities 
} 4,32 because of the general stability of average rents at present, the indexes are held constant in cities not sur- 

4” eyed during the current quarter. Prices for fue), electricity, and ice are collected monthly in 34 large cities. 
pars 597 
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lapse of OPA controls, and 11.1 percent higher than a year ago o, 
VJ-day. When these prices were obtained the Decontrol Board ha; 
not yet taken any action concerning the prices for meats, dairy 
products, and fats and oils. 

Food costs in large cities rose 3.3 percent on the average betwee 
mid-July and mid-August, and were 17.6 percent higher than in mid. 
June. Prices of fats and oils averaged 43 percent above June }; 
levels; and meats, most of which were subsidized before July 
advanced 39 percent during this 2-month period.” 

Prices for all foods except fresh fruits and vegetables rose 6.1 percep; 
between mid-July and mid-August, while fresh fruits and vegetables— 
which are usually lower in midsummer—dropped 8.1 percent. Be. 
tween July and August prices for fats and oils jumped 31 percent, 
chiefly because of a 64-percent rise in lard prices. Meats were in good 
supply in retail stores in August and prices advanced 7.4 percent ove 
July, with pork rising 21 percent and lamb 10 percent. Cereal and 
bakery products increased 7.4 percent, reflecting higher ceiling prices 
allowed by OPA; eggs continued to rise seasonally. Seasonally 
lower prices of 26 percent were reported for onions, of 14 percent for 


TaBLe 1.—Index of Consumers’ Prices for Moderate-Income Families and Percent oj 
Change, August 1946, Compared with Earlier Months 


























August July August May January August 
1946 1946 1945 1943 1941 1939 
Group Month be 
This Last Year ago— | Hold-the- wom base | p00 war in 
month month VJ-day | line order te ‘Ben tay 
Indexes (1935-39 = 100) 

All items -. Gelempcimnititiciiaias 143. 7 141.0 129.3 125. 1 100.8 98.6 
Saati hateetioalh 171.2 165. 7 140.9 143.0 97.6 | 93.5 
Clothing __--- Mi, ad esaaiies 159. 7 157.9 146. 4 127.9 101.2 | 10 
Se TS ky Pee. scaitiinadecte Reieeaede 108.0 105. 0 104 
Fuel, electricity, and ice__ 113.7 113.3 111.4 107.6 100. 8 | 97.5 

Gas and electricity... 91.8 92.1 95. 2 %. 1 97.5 99 
Other fuels and ice___- 134.9 133.7 127. 2 118.7 104.0 %.3 
Housefurnishings._....... 158. 1 156. 9 146.0 125. 1 100. 2 100.6 
Miscellaneous-_...........- 129.0 127.8 124.5 115.3 101.8 100.4 

Percent of change to August 1946 

| e¢ 

pT AE eee Aa SH +1.9 +111 +14.9 +42. 6 | +45. 

Be oe a ooo cuknemiained +3.3 +21.5 +19. 7 +75.4 +83. 
| NE TEER SEPT +11 +9. 1 +24.9 +57.8 +50. 2 
A IRE STEN eS |) See +.6 +3. 5 +43 
Fuel, electricity, and ice. -| ....- aimed +.4 +21 +5.7 +12.8 +169 
Gas and electricity __..|.........--- —.3 —3.6 —4.5 —5.8 —i8 
Other fuels and ice...) -.....-.-.--- +.9 +6. 1 +13.6 +29. 7 +H! 
yp OES SSS Eee = +.8 +8.3 +26. 4 +57.8 +i. 
EE cn tcenunacsntsecncsaganen +.9 +3.6 +119 +26.7 +20 




















1 Percent of change from June 1946. 





2 Price changes following the new ceilings on meat prices, which became effective on September 10, wil 0 
reflected in the September index if meat supplies are large enough to provide an adequate sample of prices 
If a shortage of meats develops again, meat prices will be held constant in the index in those cities where " 
is impossible to obtain an adequate number of price quotations. This is the same procedure that w*s used 





in May and June when the usual number of meat prices was not available. 
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spe 2.—Percent of Increase in Consumers’ Price Index From Specified Dates to August 








































































































AZO op 1946, by Cities 
Ard hed i/—_——— 
had July August May January August 
5, dairy 1946 1945 1943 1941 1939 
City Hold-the- Month be- 
Last month io se line oP fore war in 
Det Weep ad order Europe 
BD a Bett -nctnadbtewendetntascscteblewteces 1.9/1 14.9 42.6 45.7 
ee Oe eT ae 2.5 10.3 14.1 45.3 48.2 
June 1§ =) ae eemanenememmmmnanete 3.7 11.0 18.1 46.3 50.9 
Jul Sette, Mili codecctmediitbenndocttsbcbanh 1.7 1.3 14.4 41.2 44.1 
Oy TE ee reinsiens- pacing 8 9.7 10.2 39.3 44.1 
Fodeieth, Mi beiiacdbiabichitssdaecbhbse nkis 1.8 12.3 15.3 41.9 45.5 
ead CE etsinepancerasederynscieees 2.0 10. 4 15.3 43.4 46.8 
Percent HE Cleveland, Ohio_.......- * URS GR Leaks ih 2.2 11.1 14.7 43.9 46.8 
Denver, Col 1.5 9. 12.4 39.8 41.8 
a bles— IM petroit? M ‘8 10.7 14.1 43.8 47.4 
eS, OE a a a 2.8 9.7 12.4 37.1 38.8 
t. Be ee 2.9 9.9 14.4 42.5 42.2 
e©r las Angeles, Calif Se OOeesdoe coecccceccecesee 1.5 9.9 14.5 40. 5 43. 3 
Cent, IM vinneapolis, Minn......--..-....-..-..... 9 11.4 14.2 36. 6 39.5 
In good fa New York, N.Y ..-----------------------+ 11 11.8 17.0 43.9 46.8 
g Fi lamas 2.6 11.8 15.0 44.7 46.7 
NU Over ie Pittsburgh, Pa............................ 2.0 11.8 16. 6 43.9 48.0 
“3 < Got PoOURERgERS NRRETONRE 2.0 11.6 14.8 40. 9 45.1 
a) and ME San Francisco, Galif...................... 2.3 111 14.9 44.6 48. 2 
; EE a 2.5 10. 2 15. 5 50.3 53. 5 
’ Prices He Gentile, Weel. ....-.....-- 2... cece 1.1 8.4 11.3 41.1 43.7 
) ii cnnnnccnentunrns 1.3 10. 2 14.9 42.2 44.1 
sonally 
ent fore TABLE 3.—Percent of Change in Consumers’ Price Index, July to August 1946, by Cities 
and Groups of Items 
or f 
. el, electricity, and ice 
— Fuel, electricity, and i 
House ; 
—— All Cloth- 18@ | Miscel- 
- City items | Food Rent Gasand| Other — lenaous 
August Total| elec- | fuels € 
1939 tricity | and ice 
onth be. ee eS +1.9 | +3.3 | +1.1/240.2/ 40.4] -03!/ +09] +08] +09 
Lieiede  f  E merece EE Peencagtidances +.1 +.1 7 ee 
ee Baltimore, Md@_.............. $2.5) 444) + .9/14.3] +.2 0 +.2} 426] 41.2 
Birmingham, Ala............- 43.7) 48.5] +.5/2+.1 0 0 0 +.3 +.2 
Boston, Mass................. +1.7 | +20] +1.9]1+.2/ +23 +.1/ 431] 411] +420 
| eee +1.8 | +3.1]} +1.9] 20 9 0 0 +.8 +1.3 
08 § _ _§ _Seeennneerega +1.8 | $3.3] +.8 j|------- +i.1 0 +1.8 +.5 +1.0 
a: fe Cincinnati, Ohio. ___.__ dita $2.0) 443) 4+.2/14+.3] +.5 0 +.9 —.1 +.2 
A Cleveland, Ohio. ._-.-_______- 42.21 443) +.7/14+.3] 0 0 0 +.7|/ +10 
io) Me Denver, Colo... $1.5) +28] —.5/2+.3] 0 0 0 +2.3 +.9 
97; ge Detroit, Mich... .....-......- +.8) +10] +.5/2+.6| +.6 0 +.9 +.2 +.8 
o Wee ..o525.--- 42.8) 45.2 | $1.4 [419] —.1 0 —.5| +1.5 +.9 
oft Indianapolis, Ind__...._......|...-.-- ,, | ee Bema 0 0 gh Seeeet Rage ers 
ioné Mee 28¢ksonville, Fla......._....._|_.._... 5 | eee eee +.1 0  % 4 Rewsone Se 
ios fee SAnsas City, Mo..........__- +2.9 | +6.4 | +1.0 |_.___-- 0 0 0 +11) +11 
7 Angeles, Calif.........._. +1.5 | +2.3 | +1.4 | 27+.4 0 0 0 +.4 +.9 
——- Manchester, N. H............|.....-- . | 5 Poni paper +3.2 +.1 a | Saas eat 
Memphis, Tenn..............|....... UE Cita havi +.1 0 ae Lcowiiumeé.co. 
- > ‘Seneeueneeens pean 0 | Ror ierrr —.3 0 isl Ncetedial “So SRSw 
“s Minneapolis, Minn....._..._. $9} 405) $8 | Ha] 4:4 0 +.5| +16 6 
4931 Mae Mobile, Ala. .....22.........-/-....2. | Seat Ae 0 0 | Sere See 
+5) fee New Orleans, La... ..........|..-.-.- | | eee See 0 0 | ee eC eee 
143 Men New York, N.Y_........--.- +1.1 | $1.2} +20 |-..-.-. —.5| —L5 +.5 +.6]) +1.3 
ny 6fldldl ll OR eee | 5 Bead sapere 0 0 ay evan Sohbae 
"_73 [ew Philadelphia, Pa__......-.___- +2.6/45.2) +.3/1:+.1] 0 0 0 +.8 +.6 
4) fee Pittsburgh, Pa_----7-7-7-- 7 420/438] +.9 |... +.1 0 +.1] +210] 41.3 
Ter) feu Portland, Maine.............|_.-.-_. ‘' y | oud noes BAD. BBL, BU Miceceddedeidnonee 
49 5 Portland, Oreg...............|------- I cteliseamnn +.7 aE, SEE Esancecnocdacsaiiih 
' ST ARR ARIE . (| eve OURS 0 0 ee eer Te Ore 
— St. Louis, Mo... $2.0} 43.4) +8/1+.1] +.4 0 +.6/ 421) 411 
San Francisco, Oalif........_- $2.3/449/ +.2/14+.3 3-44] 3-6.4 +.7 +.2 +.5 
. Sernmah, Ga Dieiwiahddbboo +2.5 1S? +2.8| 20 +3. 3 0 +4 7 +.9 +.6 
- no, 9, Wieeneeegen Rebepe wine eee @rer, Ob. Oh gels 
wae Seattle, Wagh........-.....__- $11] 4217) 4+.8/14+.2] 411 0 +1.7 +.5 +.5 
prices Washington, D.C____._._____ +1.3148.1) +.6 |....... +.3 0 +.5 +.5 +.4 
here it 
iil Percent of change from March 1946 
so * Percent of change from June 1946. 
* This decrease results from a correction for a gas rate change not previously shown. 
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apples, and of 10 percent each for potatoes, green beans, and swoeos. 
potatoes. 

Clothing prices rose 1.1 percent between July and August, main}, 
because of higher prices for cotton clothing, shoes, shoe repairs, an, 
women’s coats. Costs of housefurnishings and miscellaneous goo4; 
and services increased 0.8 and 0.9 percent, respectively. Sham 
price advances were reported for cook stoves, sheets, wool and cottoy 
blankets, tobacco products, and gasoline in most cities. 

Rate reductions in early August lowered the average cost of elec. 
tricity to consumers in New York. Fuel-oil prices, uncontrolle; 
after June 30, rose in all cities as supplies were short; crude-oil prices 
advanced. A slight rise in coal prices resulted from a July 1 freight. 
rate increase. 

The rent index rose 0.2 percent from June 15 to August 15 as the 
first rental surveys since the temporary lapse of OPA controls wer 
completed for 16 cities. Residential rents in the 16 cities surveyed 
during this period rose 0.4 percent on the average. In computing the 
total rent index for all cities, rents were treated as unchanged for the 
remaining 18 cities. 


‘TABLE 4.—Indexes of Consumers’ Prices for Moderdte-Income Families in Large Cities 


1935 to August 1946 
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Retail Prices of Food in August 1946 
RETAIL prices of food.in August 1946 in relation to those in selected 
preceding periods are shown in the accompanying tables. 


¥ Food in*56 Large Cities{ Combined, by 
specified Periods 

















Commodity group 


July 16, 

1946, to 

Aug. 13, 
1946 








Aug. 14, 

1945, to 

Aug. 13, 
1946 





May 18, 

1943, to 

Aug. 13, 
1946 





Jan. 14, 



















Meats. ...--------------------<- 





Chickens 
Fish, fresh and canned. ......................... 


CO See 
GETS SS SA, AS RES Operas seers 
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TaBLE 2.—Indexes of Retail Prices of Food in 56 Large Cities Combined,' by Commodity 
Groups, on Specified Dates 


[1935-39 = 100] 


















1945 





1943 


















Aug. 14 





May 18 
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1946 
Commodity group ae 

Aug. 133} July 16 
FP a Se ee q 171. 2 165. 7 
Cereals and bakery products--_---------.--- 135. 4 126. 1 
re bnndvnsccesboncesssss. 186. 6 173.7 
ee ll EE aS IER. 180. 3 175.2 
i, i Sa 182. 4 150.3 
| SS eee See 189. 5 171.6 
= Sot iia SaaS 175. 2 178.2 
Fish, fresh and canned__---_.---------- 237.6 235. 2 
i EER SE ie inthe 180. 1 179.1 
a Se ea 173.6 161.0 
Fruits and vegetables___.__..---- Pa BE 178. 3 188. 4 
ee a ee 185.8 202. 1 
2 aS Se 140.7 130. 9 
SE Seren 183.0 175.9 
«| ti 126.6 126.0 
——_ “as, TTR SE 180. 3 137.9 
140.3 138. 5 


109. 1 
131.8 
118.5 
112.6 
136. 4 
157.3 
217.8 
133. 4 
171.4 
183. 5 
196. 2 
130. 3 
168. 6 
124.7 
124.0 
126. 6 








107.6 
138. 3 
131.2 
125.5 
141.6 
147.6 
200. 5 
136.9 
142.1 
190. 8 
205. 8 
131.1 
158. 0 
124.5 
126.3 
127.6 
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and 


' Aggregate costs of 61 foods in each city, weighted to represent total purchases by families of wage earners 
lower-salaried workers, have been combined with the use of population weights. 
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RETAIL PRICES 
FOR GROUPS OF FOOD 
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TABLE 3.— Average Retail Prices of 78 Foods in 56 Large Cities Combined, August joy 












































Compared With Earlier Months Be tase 
ae = 
1946 1945 | 1941 1m 
Article “= 
Aug. 13'| July 16 Aug. 14 Jan. 14 | Aue 
- — 
Cereals and bakery products: | a 
Cereals: Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Con, : 
I re Se A NN ve 5 pounds... 38.2] %35.0 321 27) Fruits 
Macaroni._._____. RR, + One ve ae pound.. 16.7 16.0 15.8] 13.8 ; Dr 
, | ER ER CRT IER « 28 ounces..| 23.6 23. 5 23.4) 23.5 r* Dr 
Cen ee 9 ccc cston REED TED ciesiaall 11 ounce3_. 11.2 10.5 9.2 9.8 ‘ 
Corn meal.......... : eae See mee pound.. 8.0 7.8 6.4 4.2 4 
OEE Pencnatecescons vipevetinsenchabe pancensennieit do....| 14.4 13.8 13.0] 7.9 -: Revera 
Rolled oats_...._.-- roctedoote ance pocsenpemnnn’ do..-.| 10.5 10.5) 10.4 7.1 : Co 
Flour, psneake #_._......____-. oe SS 20 ounces... 12.8 12.7]; 12.4} (3) ' re 
Bakery products: Co 
“Sees ae) ee ee pound... 11.6 10.7 | 8.8 | 7.8 T Pats at 
UNO os ck. no hte handed do-__- 12.4 11.7 | 9.7 8.7 “e La 
Bread, rye.......-. sates dinicneendiminasings eh WEE do....| 121 126} 9.9] 90 Sh 
I <<; ccc unacncosctaeaahtlteck 33.9 | $30.9; 28.6! 25.1 ’ 
Soda crackers... PE re aN Gm... 0.6 18.8 18.9] 15.0 ‘ , 
Meats: ‘ : Sal 
Beef Ok 
EE eee 61.1} 40.9 38.6 a Pe 
Rib roast__..__. i a She ree em ae sdusesuidaaietanae do....| 521] #50.0 33.0} 31.5 * «Ol 
Chuck roast__.... ens ee Scanian 43.8 | *®43.4 2.4/1 25.2 > Sugar | 
Stew meat 3___..._. vtdbavtichlatiltouclddanteas do....| 439 41.8 30.0; (5) ‘) Su 
7 ae aE FRE OEE LN AMER Ate do....| 51.2] 47.1) 369] (5) ; B Co 
Hamburger___-... Seer Eee HP Te oo 40.0 | 41.0 27.4 (5) M 
Veal: Al 
Cutlets. SE A reer NA ee 44.4 45.2 42! 
Roast, boned and rolled ?____. ERR, & .----G0....| 49.6 | °%48.9 34.3 (5) ‘ : 
Pork: | | | t Pre 
EER ES See ee eS eel 51.2 37.2) 29.1 2 Pri 
I ne ES ag. ARS do....| 631] $51.2] 41.2] 30.1 oo 
ee iste tied seDiniaiall do....| 77.2 § 64.9 49.4) 45.1 4f Pri 
SE WHEE... cmaneunaces code en awOC ee antes do....| 58.8 48.5 34.5 26. 2 7 ‘No 
ee ll do....} 423} 301] 220] 167 is: ‘9° 
EE a ee eee do..... 343| 2.1 22.1; (3 : Pe 
SD Fncsanewedonenevescesduciscneneseoteugtin’n do...-| 48.9) 46.2 38.7) (3) : i Re 
Bologna, big 3... -- aa i aes.” * do...-| 46.0) 42.6] 339) (5 ® 
Lamb: | > Tast 
ES a ee ey eee ene fm -o-G0....| 667) 50.5 40.5 27.8 & 
EEE a ST ee ae do....| 624] 57.5 | 46.0 35. 0 
Posty: Roasting lin: axdpancushenecadiinantl ao... 52.9) § 53.8 | 47.6 31.1 —— 
ish: } | 
Fish (fresh, frozen) ............-.-- wtieleaesidpndedieaamelial do-- Bs 40.1 | (6) (®) (6) 
Salmon, pink .---- BEY Ss Se ae 16-ounce can..| 95 5 25. 4 23. 4 15.7 
i Re RR ie et Ace do... 43. 2 | § 43.7 39.7 | 26.4 2 
Dairy — 
Sd ttesstdiicdidatiotsdaakoatnsignkascst@uaad pound..| 76.4) 80.5 49.9} 38.1 
Cheese - nnneneneeraneneeene eee +--+. d0~--.| 57.4 1.2 | 35.7 | 27.1 Uni 
Milk, fresh (delivered) . ateina ey Pe, “OR ae quart_.| 19.3 | 18.9} 15.6) 13. B Unite 
Milk, fresh (store) _- siandghiaitntindiiaatitiedias:| ta?! 17.9) 14.5} 11.9 Atlan 
7 SS ae _.14¥4-ounce can..| 126] 11.6| 10.1 } 7.1 6.7 Baltit 
Eggs: Egos, fresh....................-........-+.o-----@08en. 60. 2 55.8] 60.6 34. | ? Bi “ 
Fruits and vegetables: ; Rese 
Fresh fruits: ® Bridg 
TT ——— lc 14.0 13.1 5.2 4 ae 
i as ee Sa 11.3 11.9 10. 5 6.6 Buffa 
I tai in cine i ttiatieatiaedieninee dis agen aad dozen 55.4 57.7 | 61.3 27.3 Butt 
i ( ! RRS aL LSE SSS each..| 10.6 10.0 11.0!) (@) Cedat 
Fresh vegetables: Charl 
tn tiktnncantinnndummnnsentiatinne eee ~ 16.3 18.3 18.7) 14.0 1.2 Chica 
= 2 aes naed gy 5 LO do... 5.3 4.8 6.0 | 3.4 ; 
EE ES SE aE SE Sas _bunch- &.7 9.2 9.1 6.0 / Cinci 
eta a cr TEES EC ALL head_. 11.5 11.6 12. 5 | 8.4 5.4 Cleve 
SE iacudinelbpchtecieieenccmscénpapeonenbinen pound. . 5.2 7.0 7.9| 3.6 Colur 
ik ct dak t Sotibeaccetichpedsceneee 15 pounds... 67.6 76. 4 73.8 | 29. 2 of.4 Dalla 
Spinach...... a ln pound..| 13.1} 120] 11.6 | 7.3 7.8 Denv 
Sweet potatoes RE Se Ee _ 12.0 13.4 11.4 5.0 5 
Be atnencccacccwsoccnccoccoccocscccccsbetge buneh..; 7.9 7.7 84) (5) 5 Detre 
Canned fruits: Fall | 
yO adugeunroupeanesben ...No. 24 can..| 29.0 29. 5 27.2) 16.5 Hous 
eS ere do....| 26.6 26.8 26.3 | 20.9 2 India 
CO Ee No. 2 can_. 15.0 14.8 14.4 (5) Jacks 
Canned vegetables: j 
EES. SE a eS Piet 144.3] $140; 13.2 10.0 I Jacks 
SS PI - ee I BEE do....| 149] 149} 148); 10.7 ! ® Kans 
ae ani ETE AE ae “as 14.5 14.0! 13.2] 13.2 ] Pines 
WEIS cn ceccecccsscusccccescesececcoocccs ..-40....| 18.3 12.7} 12.2 |} 84 5 Little 
CT a a 1l-ounce can. 13.4' 13.4 13.2! (5) Los J 


See footnotes at end of table. Se 
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19%, MS vue 3.—Average Retail Prices of 78 Foods in 56 Large Cities Combined, August 1946, 
Compared With Earlier Months—Continued 
————_ 
189 | 1946 1945 1941 1039 
‘ iad Article 
seat Aug. 13!| July 16| Aug. 14/ Jan. 14 | Aug. 15 
> Ot Te alts and 4 vegetabies—Continned Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
9 uf RROD a pound... 18. 1 17.9 17.4 9.6 8.8 
5 My Dried vegetables: 
: <4 CE SS a eT ee = 13.8 12.7 11.5 6.5 5.8 
) Soup, dehydrated, chicken noodle *_._........- ounce _. 4.0 3.9 3.8 (5 1] 
) mo 0 pound..| 31.0] 830.9| 30.5] 20.7] 223 
[Oe eee 4 pound_. 24. 1 24.1 24.2 17.6 17.2 
eT ian teecebpecscccsnetencaoacedae 4 pound_. 10. 4 10.5 10.4 9.1 8.6 
: Fats and oils: 
> we Se. aE Ee er eee Lees sche pound_. 38.4} 823.5 18.8 9.3 9.9 
shortening other than lard: 
| ae ES ee oes eee oe 26.7 20.9 20. 0 11.3 11.7 
SE SS SL ee ee do.... 28.9 25. 2 24.5 18.3 20, 2 
et hen TEE nccecebananecosesddegelgiie pint..| 31.2 28.7 24. 2 20. 1 (5 
iiiicnadidcconanhintdéiescennmseel pound... 30. 4 25. 2 23.9 15.6 16.5 
Peanut butter.............--.--------------------.-- do....| 34.2) 34.1 28. 6 17.9 17.9 
~ ET GE iccpncentendsccncuccccsoerense pint..} 33.6 31.4 30. 5 (5) (5) 
ps Sugar and sweets: 
- a ae eee pound... 7.5 7.4 6.7 5.1 5.2 
Ce cc ceubdusoouecoesleunpbossongnh 24 ounces_. 17.4 16.0 15.8 13.6 13.7 
I i onic ccadnaddee <td Ohba 16 fluid ounces_. 20.5 | 20. 4 20.4 17.3 17.6 
Apple butter ®..............----.-..---------<0- 1ounces..| 15.6) 15.8 14.1 (’) (8) 
42: 
| Preliminary. 
2 Price formerly published for 10 pounds. 
3 Not included in index. 
4% ‘ Price formerly published for 8 ounces. 
- 5 Not priced. 
7, + Composite price not computed. 
P ‘Price formerly published for 18 ounces avoirdupois. 
‘ & § Revised. 
Taste 4.—Indexes of Average Retail Prices of All Foods, by Cities,' on Specified Dates 
é [1935~30= 100] 
: 1946 1945 | 1941 | 1939 
IDs i City -—— 
. : Aug. 132 | July 16 Aug. 14 Jan. 14 | Aug. 15 
EL ee 71.2 | 165. 7 140. 9 | 97.8 | 93. 5 
ee ee us Dapp? 17 a 96.5) 1421) £49431 925 
a Se a 178. 0 170. 5 149. 1 97.9 94.7 
Birmingham, Ala__.........--- : 180. 8 166. 6 147.5 96.0 90. 7 
™ Boston, Mass__...._____- Seppe ns 165. 2 161.9 135, 7 95.2 93.5 
I i 0 icine 164. 3 3158.7 137.4 96. 5 93. 2 
= Buffalo, N. Y_....- ee | 162. 8 157.9 138. 4 100. 2 94.5 
- arr -| 163. 6 154. 4 138. 7 98. 7 94.1 
Cedar ONS eee : 174.6 171.8 145.3 eee _ 
Charleston, S, C__ ae ey 173. 2 161.9 139.7 95.9 95. 1 
Chicago, Ii. veuanin 174.0 168. 4 139. 2 98. 2 | 92.3 
a4 Cincinnati, Ohio. - ee a 168. 6 161.6 140.0 96. 5 90. 4 
Cleveland, Ohio............._.__- es 178. 6 171.3 145.6 99. 2 93. 6 
94 Columbus, Obie... a AG. ; 160. 3 153. 1 134.0 93.4 88, i 
. Dallas, Tex. . 32 peony 168. 6 162.7 138. 9 92.6 91.7 
RA a a 166. 3 161.8 139.3 94.8 92.7 
i 168. 5 166. 9 138. 4 97.0 90. 6 
7 Fall River, Moss......-. Ac SETS 164.7 158.2 134.1 97.5 95.4 
0 Houston, Tex ob RES 168. 8 160. 4 141.2 102. 6 97.8 
wee 170.8 159.9 137.7 98. 2 90.7 
—————— ft 188. 0 169. 1 151.2 YY epee. al 
10.4 | me lacksonville, Fla... 181.5 170.6 152.0 98. 8 95.8 
13 ee A 164.3 154.4 135.4 92.4 91.5 
SE 203. 7 136. 4 160. 6 4 EE 
Little Rock, ‘Ark nan 167.8 159. 3 140. 4 95.6 94.0 
Los Angeles, Calif...................... 175. 1 171.2 145. 9 101.8 94. 6 

















See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe 4.—Indexes of Average Retail Prices of All Foods, by Cities,! on Specifin 


















































Dates—Continued 
[1935-39= 100] I 
| _— P - 
| 1946 1945 1941 | 1939 ral 
City -———___ ad 
Aug. 133 | July 16 Aug. 14 Jan. 14 Aug. 13 ‘i 
ocxsciiianll inc 
Louisville, Ky. sanathieduancndttactceen 163, 1 155.2 135.0 95. 5 - ab 
Manchester, N. H_. rinddanchebsibes . 168. 7 161. 5 136. 4 96. 6 %4 ) 
Memphis, | a pecker eter esgatene 187.5 174.6 150.9 94.2 ~! i col 
Milwaukee, Wis ied inceeanneeee 168.3 167.4 139.4 95.9 q . 
Minneapolis, Minn..............-...----- 163.3 160. 9 133.2 99.0 0 | 
Mobile, Ala_.._.. : Pari ae 175.5 163. 8 152.3 97.9 | aw: ad 
Newark, N. J. ae eeraey weeds 170. 0 164. 9 143.4 98.8 OF; 
New Haven, Conn. -------------- 22-22 163.7 160. 6 137.2 95.7 «a: fee DY 
New Orleans, La.. ~ Cee E.R. 188. 8 180. 6 156. 5 101.9 q7 
fs 8, a a ee 171.0 168.9 141.7 99.5 ys m<¢ 
0 eee ee a es a 176.6 164. 5 146.1 95.8 % rel 
SI Ee ar re 167.8 161.4 131.8 97.9 % 
ka EN 5 seedpatiotiinataal 183. 6 172.2 145.9 99.0 q 
Philadelphia, ae win didkowe + iteetehomind 169. 2 160. 8 138. 9 95.0 3 : 
NRE nace Sanaa: 174.0 167.6 141.3 98.0 a pr 
Portland, Maine.............-- we ds hse 166.5 160.8 135.7 95.3 »o fem the 
Portland, Oreg---_-.--.---- iieedudebasen 182. 1 175.8 150.9 101.7 xi ES - 
i: i. tckboc-thdidisdesanehecnes 173.4 165. 3 141.6 96.3 7 ; In 
a sass ins arg seedeeioda aul 164. 1 154.0 138.3 93.7 2) 
OGM NEY .--~-—-==<scccpccos~ a0 165.5 160. 6 137.8 99.9 ni fee foc 
aia nea eigeieadsiniiiaiialaln 175.5 169. 7 144.0 99.2 oe ma 
8t. Paul, ‘Minn. EPI er os Ee 161. 6 159.0 132.1 98. 6 M3 | 
Salt Lake City, Utah_.................. 171.8 166. 4 143.9 97.5 ui fe bu 
San Francisco, Calif padi aeeanenes 180. 6 172.1 147.1 99. 6 qi 
ee; 187.2 180. 1 157.5 100.5 “fe Pr 
Scranton, Pa..--.--. Seah oat - Pees 171.2 168. 4 141.3 97.5 021 i lea 
Seattle, Wash... _. Re wi | concent Ete EEO 170.0 167.1 145.8 101.0 04 ! 
8 ringfield,  UMRuapQRESESS SS aa 181. 1 174.1 146. 1 96.2 m 
SS BI On cnconccccace Toth mittee 169. 9 164.8 141.7 97.7 4 | 
Tice Inaeemaa Samm: 183. 2 174.8 149.8 97.2 |... to 
Winston-Salem, N. MARGE es, 177.4 164.6 143.4 ae 1.....-- lar 
1 Aggregate costs of 61 foods in each city, weighted to represent total purchases by wage earners and lov. § | CO’ 
salaried workers, have been combined for the United States with the use of population weights. th 
? Preliminary. ei 
3 Revised. C 
4 June 1940= 100. 0 
>. . *. *. . ave 
Tas_e 5.— Indexes of Retail Food Prices in 56 Large Cities Combined, 1913 to August 194 F_ ve; 
[1935-39== 100] ray 
All- All- All- ve ] 
Year foods Year foods || Year and month/ foods || Yearand month | foot | 
index index index indet oal 
iw _ wa. 
ees se eo 130.8 |} 1043. ........... 138.0 19465 P : 
“NRT ST. _< , ‘\eereense 132.5 |} 1944._........-- 136.1 rl 
Seco I winccn ence 126.0 |} 1945......_. .---| 139.1 |} November-......| 140! : 
Re Ty Seeger 103. 9 December... .... 141.4 pip 
see BIO Bh wccenc- cuss 86. 5 1946 r 
RRR Se 3). —o—Ee=aa=EEe 84.1 1946 . 
BiERe cceccongpes 149.8 |} 1934. ..........- 93.7 || January. ....... 137.3 I 
February__....- 136.5 || January_..... 141. TO 
0 WERE CA ee 100.4 |} March.._._..._. 135.9 || February-_-_.---- 139. f 
RPT SIE TD nn ontcanunen 101.3 || April......_..- 136.6 |} March... ...-- 140.1 or 
ER 4 119.9 |] 1087............ 105.3 sae 138.8 || April.......... 14 
ER oP 124.0 |} 1988_- 2.2.22... 97.8 |} June... ---.-.- 141.1 || May-.......--- 142! Vol 
 WERBES ee Ln. i i Saas 06.2 |] July_........... 141.7 || Jume..........-.| 16° —— 
bbe NS RI cll 96.6 || August........- 140.9 || July......-.--- 165. iT 
TEED. coseqabubes 137.4 || 1941. ..........- 105. 5 || September... 139.4 || August.......- — 
eee ae | Fg ees 123.9 || October. ......- 139.3 
com! 
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Wholesale Prices in August 1946 


PRICE advances for most groups of commodities during August 1946 
raised the general level of primary market prices! 3.5 percent. This 
advance, following the sharp rise in July, brought the wholesale price 
index to 129.1 percent of the 1926 average. This was 14.3 percent 
above the average for June 1946, before the suspension of OPA 
controls, and 72.1 percent above August 1939. 

Price developments during August fell into three major categories— 
advances for commodities not under control or removed from control 
by the new price control law, increases resulting from ceiling adjust- 
ments required under the new act, and price roll-backs as ceilings were 
reinstated by OPA late in July. 

Prices for farm products and foods, many of which were not under 
price control, advanced 2.5 percent and 6.3 percent, respectively, while 
the average for all other commodities rose 1.9 percent. The advance 
in the group index for commodities other than farm products and 
foods reflected increases for textile products and fuel and lighting 
materials, with fractional advances for metals and metal products, 
building materials, housefurnishings, and miscellaneous commodities. 
Price decreases, reflecting ceiling roll-backs, occurred for hides and 
leather products and chemicals and allied products. 

The advance of 2.5 percent for farm products was due in large part 
to higher average prices for livestock. Quotations for steers, hogs, and 























* lambs continued to advance over July levels while prices of calves, 





cows, and live poultry dropped. Large new crops, combined with the 





) heavy livestock marketings, reduced average quotations for grains. 





Corn dropped more than 10 percent and wheat 4 percent. Eggs 


) averaged higher on good demand. Prices of many fresh fruits and 
vegetables were iower in August, with ample supplies. Quotations for 





raw cotton and leaf tobacco, exempt from price control, increased. 
Higher prices with new ceilings were reported for front brick, red 


) oak flooring, some types of paint materials, cast iron plumbing fixtures, 


wallboard, builders’ hardware, lime, cement, and prepared roofing. 
Price roll-backs to ceiling levels occurred for concrete blocks, cast iron 
pipe, and important paint materials. 

The decrease for chemicals and allied products resulted from price 
roll-backs on fats and oils, together with competitive price reductions 
for some commodities in good supply, such as phenol, toluene and nux 
vomica. Price advances following ceiling increases occurred for 





' The Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale price data, for the most part, represent prices in primary 
markets. In general, the prices are those charged by manufacturers or producers or are those prevailing on 
commodity exchanges. The monthly index is calculated from a monthly average of one-day-a-week prices. 
It should not be compared directly with the weekly wholesale prices index, which is designed as an tndi- 
cator of week-to-week changes. Indexes for the last 2 months are preliminary. 

715287—_46——_9 
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explosives, nonferrous metals, salts, mixed fertilizer, and chemica| 
fertilizer materials. 

Higher prices for cotton blankets to reflect increases in raw cotton 
costs and price advances for some durable goods raised the group index 
for housefurnishings goods 0.6 percent. 

Reduced demand with heavy livestock marketing lowered average 
prices for cattle feed about 10 percent. Boxboard and paper quota- 
tions moved up, with higher ceilings allowed to stimulate the produc- 
tion of needed items. Price advances with ceiling increases also were 
reported for dry cell batteries and rubber heels. Prices of lubricating 
oils, asbestos pipe covering, and lower priced cigars, not under price 
control, were higher in August. Soap quotations were down as prices 
were rolled back to June levels. 

Among the foods, dairy products of all types continued to move up 
and most meats were sharply higher in August. Flour prices dropped 
with the reestablishment of ceilings but remained above June levels. 
since OPA allowed ceiling increases to flour millers to offset withdraw a| 
of subsidies and higher grain costs. Quotations for breakfast cereals 
and bakery products rose with higher ceilings. Black pepper, exempt 
from control, moved up sharply toward the end of the month. Edible 
fats and oils, not under control until the end of August, were general|) 
higher. Green coffee quotations moved up to higher ceilings. 

Price roll-backs for hides and skins, leather, and shoes more than 
offset scattered price increases for selected types of leather and shoes 
and lowered the group index for hides and leather products 1.6 percent 
in August. 

The rise of 5 percent for textile products was due largely to higher 
prices for cotton goods and cotton clothing required under the OPA 
act to offset higher costs for raw cotton. The advance in the Bureau 
index for hosiery and underwear reflected a revision in this subgroup 
of the index to take account of earlier increases for rayon hose which 
had not been completely reflected and the introduction of nylon hose 
into the index with prices somewhat higher than in July 1941. The 
indexes for July have been revised where necessary to reflect the 
resumption of sales of raw silk of those specifications regularly included 
in the index, with prices substantially above those prevailing in mi<- 
1941 when silk of similar qualities was last available to civilians. 
Quotations for raw silk continued to advance in August. ‘These post- 
war sales of silk were made by the U. S. Commercial Company, i) 
small volume relative to prewar transactions. 

Petroleum and petroleum products, removed from price control |)\ 
the new act, rose sharply in August. With the advance in crude 
petroleum quotations, the governmental subsidy paid for production 
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—Indexes of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities, 


























































(BLE 
August 1946, Compared 7 With revious Months 
v 
} e sta! wmdetlee | Percentage change to 
, : | Indexes (1885— 309) August 1946 from 
} ‘i Groups and subgroups . “sm ~ - 
August| July |August |August| July |August | August 
Pd 1946 1946 1945 1939 1946 1945 1939 
- _ - - - | | —-- 
- PR ne, seen aes Tee ae Sl 
. B)) commodities DV. Be --}| 129.1 | 2124.7 | 105.7 | 75.0) 43.5) 422.1) +721 
: ? products. - 161.0 | 157.0 126.9 61.0 2.5 | +26.9 | +163.9 
Grains _...| 169.0] 181.4] 126.4 51.5 | —6.8 | +33.7 | +228. 2 
Livestock and poultry. | 177.6 | 162.9 130. 7 66.0 +9.0 | +35.9 | +169.1 
Other farm products | 7.8 | 145.7 | 123.7 60.1 | +1.4 | +19.5 | +145.9 
Boods ee | 149.0) 140.2 | 106. 4 67.2] +6.3 | +40.0 | +121.7 
} airy products Qe Se | 161.8 156.9 110.6 67.9 | +3.1 | +46.3 | +138.3 
Cereal products me * | 124.9 | 95. 1 71.9 —.2| +31.1] +73.4 
© Fruits and vegetables ES ee 120.4 | 130.0) 124.3 58.5 —7.4} —3.1 +105. 8 
Meats bea 5 cant 198.1 | 169.9] 107.9 73.7 | +16.6 | +83.6 | +168.8 
BS Other foods 114.9 | 109.4 96,8 60.3 +5.0 | +18. 7 +90. 5 
B ies and leather products___..........------| 138.9 141.2 | 118. 0 92.7 —1.6 | +17.7 +49. 
e Shoes y. ne ae | 140.1 | 140.4] 126.3] 100.8 —.2]/ 410.9] +39.0 
® Hides and skins_--- encocnnct SEBO L peat EEt.e 77.2 | —80 | +32.3 | +101.8 
‘ La ather P LJP te. Cd | 133.3 133. 2 101.3 84.0 +.1 +31.6 +58. 7 
‘ther leather products vee | Sone 115. 2 115.2 97.1 +.5 +.5 +19.3 
T tile products | LETS ee ae e | 124.0 | 2118.1 99. 6 67.8 +5.0 | +24.5 +82. 9 
Clothing ne . .-| 122.8 120. 5 107.4 81.5 +1.9) +14.3 | +50.7 
Cotton goods : Pie. sank eae 148. 6 119.7 65.5 +7. 7 +33.7 | +144.3 
Hosiery and underwear _ : . .. ie 76.3 71.5 61.5 | +14.9 | +22.7 +42. 6 
® Rayon >}. blontes ist. Jécweweti dd |) SRS 30. 2 30. 2 28.5 0 0 | +60 
S Silk nieces re Son (') 44.3 | +6.4 | +204. 3 
: Woolen and worsted goods | BAS SEES FFD | | 112.8 | 2112.7 112.7 75. 5 +.1) +.1 | +49. 4 
) Other textile products \ tae 113. 5 100. 9 63. 7 +7.2| +20.6} +91.1 
Bue! and lighting materials mentee ioe 4 90.3 84.8 72 +4.5 | +11.3 +30.0 
Anthracite iS I. a a a 114. 5 101.8 72. 1 —1.0] +11.4 +57.3 
Bituminous "9 URERR CRE Sites __..| 136.7] 136.1] 124.7] 96.0] +. +9.6] +424 
Coke . ie YA | 147.0] 147.5] 134.0] 104.2 —.3} 49.7) +41.1 
Electricity SF >? ae YS (1) 61.5 75.8 + 
Gas aed edi oc maie sa (‘) 80. 7 78.0 86.7 
Petroleum and products | “ee 65. 1 64.2 51.7 | +11.8 | +13.4 | +40.8 
Metals and metal products _.............--.-- | 114.0} 113.3} 104.7 93. 2 +.6] +89 | +22.3 
» Agricultural implements. --------- _..| 108.5 | 107.2 97.8 93. 5 +1.2 | +10.9 | +16.0 
Parma BGs a. 3 hb cdiicwdecnckcmcn ..| 109.7 108. 7 98.8 94.7 +.9/} +11.0} 415.8 
Iron and steel ES eS re baneecaaéul See 111.3 | 99. 1 95.1 +1.8 | +14.3 | +19.1 
rey —s eee A © |.@.) ae 92.5 |. o 
Nonferrous metals Le poof Wee). BT. ee 74.6 —1.3 | +18.2} +35.9 
' Plumbing and heating a eee --| 106.3 | 106.0 93.4 79.3 +.3 | +13.8 +34. 0 
Building materials___.___.__-- ey re 132.7 | 132.1] 117.8 89. 6 +.5] +12.6] +48.1 
= Brick and 6... .......2... s dhe __| 126.0] 122.5] 111.6 90. 5 +2.9 | +12.9 +39. 2 
Cement....... aes ee an 104.0 | 99.4 91.3; +1.7)] +6.4 | +15.9 
= Lumber___.- w--------------| 177.6] 177.3] 155.3] 90.1] 4.2] 414.4] 497.1 
® Paint and paint materials_. -| 113.9] 1149] 107.3] 82.1 —.9 +6. 2 +38. 7 
Plumbing and heating... ._._..____- -| 106.3] 106.0} 93.4 79.3) +.3) +13.8 | +34.0 
Structural steel... _-_____- _...------} 120.1} 120.1] 107.3] 107.3] Oo | 411.9] 411.9 
Other building materials. _............_-- 120.9} 119.9} 1043] 89.5] +.8 | +15.9 | +35.1 
e: micals and allied products ao biden die alle 98. 4 99.3) 95.3 | 74.24 —.9 +3.3 +32. 6 
yo lle ES ee a hala sals 98.4 | 98.5 96.1} 88.8) —.1 +2.4 +17. 4 
> Drugs and pharmaceuticals pm ek 110.1 112.6) 110.2} 77.1]| —2.2 —.1) +42.8 
| Fertilizer materials ee . ee 04.4 | 88.2} 81.1] 65.5] +7.0] +164] +441 
Mixed fertilizer EMD. cebdinsinvive at SAT 86.6 | 86.6) 73.1) +1.3 | +1.3] +20.0 
Oils and fats Se tbat 102. 5 | 114.2 102.0 | 40.6 | —10.2 | +.5 | +152.5 
usefurnishings goods --| 112.6] 111.9 | 104.5] 856] +.6] +78] 431.5 
Furnishings... ____. ..| M85] 17.3] 107.5) 9.0! +10] +102 | 431.7 
a0UllCU UES ee ee 106.6 | 106.4{ 101.5] 81.1] +.2] +50 | +31.4 
iscellaneous__- | 102.0] 101.3] 94.8] 733] +.7| 47.6] +392 
Automobile tires and tubes 43.0% 73. 0 73.0} 73.0] 60.5 | 5 | 0 | +20.7 
Cattle feed a atm = ------| 221.1 | 246.3] 159.6] 68.4 | —10.2| 438.5 | +223.2 
Pape r and pulp - : ; af 2EO6T7T17.12 | 100.31 290.01 2.1) +9.4] +49.5 
Ri 1b ber, crude is : | 4.2 46.2 46. 2 34.9 Oo | 0 +32. 4 
Other miscellaneous__................- | 105.0} 101.9 98.9; 81.3| +3.0| +62] +29.2 
W materials. _..._._.-.._.... .--------f 145.7|2141.7] 116.3] 66.5] +2.8 | +25.3 | +119.1 
iimanufactured articles._____- -e---------| 111.9] 110.2] 95.5 74.5 41.5} +17.2| +50.2 
nufactured products..................._-. | 123.9] 118.9 | 101.8 79. 1 +4.2/ +21.7| +56.6 
commodities other than farm products____| 121.9 | 2117.5; 100.9] 77.9 4+-3.7 20.8 | +56.5 
commodities other than farm products | 
d foods sche Sena | 111.6/2100.5|} 999) 80.1] 41.9| 411.7] 439.5 





No quotation. 2 Revised. 3 In process of revision. 
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in marginal areas was reduced. Part of the subsidies, however, wer, 
retained to secure adequate production from less profitable wells. 

The advance in the group index for metals and metal products 
resulted from a number of diverse price movements. Farm machinery 
quotations rose as individual companies moved to higher ceilings 
allowed earlier. The advance was partially offset by discount adjust. 
ments resulting from restoration of dealer margins by OPA. Agri. 
cultural hand implements advanced with a 10-percent ceiling increase. 
Pig iron prices rose with a $2 per ton ceiling increase retroactive to the 
end of May; while track bolts and large rivets, decontrolled by OPA, 
rose sharply. Nonferrous metals averaged lower with price roll-backs 
for lead, lead pipe, and zinc. 


Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to August 1946 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups for selected 
years from 1926 to 1945, and by months from August 1945 to August 
1946, are shown in table 2. 

The price trend for specified years and months since 1926 is shown 
in table 5 for the following groups of commodities: Raw materials, 
semimanufactured articles, manufactured products, commodities 
other than farm products, and commodities other than farm products 


TABLE 2.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commodities 












































[1926= 100] 
Hides Fuel Chem- 

Socm and | Tex- | and | Metals) puiia-| ‘cals | House} mis. | ai 

Year and rod- | Foods | Je#th- | _ tile light- | metal | _ing and | nish- | ,ceh | com 
month oo er prod- ing rod- | mate- allied in lane- | modi- 

prod- | ucts | mate- - cts rials | prod- aoe ous | ties 

ucts rials ucts | & 
ea 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0; 100.0 
ere 104.9 99.9 109. 1 90.4 83.0 100. 5 95.4 94.0 94.3 82.6 95. 3 
ee 48.2 61.0 72. 54.9 70.3 80.2 71.4 73.9 75.1 64.4 64.8 
Peeackodeces 51.4 60. 5 80.9 64.8 66.3 79.8 77.0 72.1 75.8 | 62.5 65.9 
as 80.9 82.1 95.4 71,5 76, 2 87.0 86.7 78. 7 81.7 | 70.5 80.8 
eee 86.4 85.5 104. 6 76.3 77.6 95. 7 95. 2 82. 6 89.7 | 77.8 86,3 
ee 68.5 73. 6 92.8 66.7 76.5 95.7 90. 3 77.0 86.8 | 73.3 78.6 
ee 65.3 70. 4 95.6 69.7 73.1 94.4 90. 5 76.0 86.3} 74.8] 77.1 
eae 67.7 71.3 100. 8 73.8 71.7 95.8 94.8 77.0 88.5 | 77.3 78.6 
ea! 82.4 82.7 108. 3 84.8 76.2 99.4 103. 2 84.4 94.3 82. 0 87.3 
a 105. 9 99.6 117.7 96.9 78.5 103.8 110.2 95. 5 102.4 |° 89.7 Qs. * 
et 122. 6 106. 6 117.5 97.4 80.8 103.8 111.4 94. 9 102.7 92.2} 103.1 
ee 123.3 104.9 116.7 98. 4 83. 0 103. 8 115.5 95. 2 104.3 | 93.6} 104.0 
ES | 128. 2 106. 2 118.1 100. 1 84.0 104.7 117.8 95. 2 104.5 | 94.7 | 105.8 
1945 
August. .-..- 126.9 106. 4 118.0 99.6 $4.8 104.7 117.8 95.3 104.5 | 94.8) 105.7 
September 124.3 104.9 118.7 100. 1 84.1 104. 9 118.0 95.3 104.6 | 94.8 | 105.2 
ctober.. . -- 127.3 105. 7 118. 6 101.0 84.2 105.0 118.3 95. 5 104. 7 94.8 105. Y 
November 131.1 107.9 118.8 101.1 84.6 105. 2 118.7 95. 7 104.7} 94.8] 106.5 
--| 131.5 108. 6 118.9 101. 4 84.8 105. 6 119.5 96. 1 104.7 | 94.8) 107.1 
1946 

January ---.- 129.9} 107.3 119.4] 101.6 84.9) 105.7 | 120.0 96.0} 106.2} 95.3) 107! 
February-. 130.8 | 107.8; 119.6] 102.2 85.1 | 106.6} 120.9 95.9} 106.5} 95.6) 107.’ 
arch... ...-. 133.4 | 109.4] 119.8] 104.7 85.0} 108.4 | 124.9 96.0] 106.9} 95.6 108.9 
B.ces0<s4 135. 4 110.8 119.8 107.9 86.1 108.8 126. 5 96. 1 107.5 | 95.7 | 1102 
oe 137.5 | 11.5] 120.4; 108.8 86.1 | 109.4] 127.8 96.5 | 108.3] 97.0) 111.0 
June.........| 140.1} 112.9] 122.4] 109.2 87.8 | 112.2] 129.9 96.4] 110.4] 985) 1129 
) are 157.0} 140.2| 141.2] 1118.1 90.3 | 113.3] 132.1 99.3 | 111.9] 101.3 |! 124.7 
August_._._. 161.0 | 149.0; 138.9/ 1240 04.4/ 114 132.7 08.4) 1126) 102.0| 12%! 
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ere and foods. ‘The list of commodities included under the classifications 

“Raw materials,” “Semimanufactured articles,” and “Manufactured 
cts products” was shown on pages 10 and 11 of Wholesale Prices, July- 
ery December and Year 1943, Bulletin No. 785. 


















































ngs 
Ist TasLe 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Special Groups of Commodities 
i [1926= 100) 
5 = —_ 
se All All 
; All aa All 4 
com- | modi- com- | modi- 
the — Man- | modi-| ties — Man- | modi-| ties 
> | Raw | ufac- | Ulac-| ties | other || yosrang | RaW | ufac. | ufae- | ties | other 
’ Year mate- | tured tured | other | than month mate- tured tured | other | than 
cks rials | ‘artj- | Prod-| than | farm rials | ‘arti. | Prod-| than | farm 
cles | ucts | farm prod- el ucts | farm | prod- 
prod-| ucts as prod-| ucts 
ucts and ucts | and 
foods foods 
| 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 24 
el eel eee] asl eel Ao... 116.3} 95.5] 101.8] 100.9] 99.9 
ed 55.1! 59.3| 70.31 683 70.2 || September--/ 114.8 | 96.5 | 101.7 | 100.9 99.8 
; 35 | 68.4 70.5| 62.0] 712 || Qctober.-..-| 116.6 | 96.8 | 101-9 | 101.0 | 100.1 
. 1 4 . : , November... ‘ . 102. 101. 100. 2 
Ist 79.9) 75.9) 82.0) 80.7] 79.6 |) December_..| 119.2] 97.6] 102.5] 101.6 | 100.5 
SE ae ee 
7 75. 1 1. 
January -_... 118.3} 97.6} 102.9] 101.9] 100.8 
vn 70.2) 70) S08) O85) 8ha || February..-| 1189] 988 | 103.4] 1025] 101.3 
83.5| 86.9] 89.1] 88.3 89.0 a 120.5 | 100.4 | 104.5 | 103.4} 102.2 
Is, 10 |) April....-2-- 122.2 | 101.1 | 105.5 | 104.5 | 103.3 
100.6 | 92.6| 98.6] 97.0] 95.5 || May.._._..- 123.6 | 101.9 | 106.1 | 105.1] 103.§ 
les 112.1] 92.9] 100.1] 98.7] 96.9 || June__-__- 126.3 | 105.7 | 107.3 | 106.7] 105. 
: 113.2} 941] 100.8] 996] 985 || July_....-- 141.7 | 110.2 | 118.9 |1117.5 | 1109. 
ts 116.8 | 95.9 | 101.8 | 100.8 | 99.7 || August____ 145.7 | 111.9 | 123.9 | 121.9] 111. 
Weekly Fluctuations 
—~ — Weekly changes in wholesale prices by groups of commodities during 
 — July and August 1946 are shown by the index numbers in table 4. 
4 These indexes are not averaged to obtain an index for the month but 


are computed only to indicate the fluctuations from week to week. 


sy TaBLe 4.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Commodity Groups, July and 


















































+ August 1946 

3 [1926= 100] 

i. : Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | July | July | July | July 

Ae Commodity group 31} 4 | 17] 00 | 3 | 2 | 2 | 13 | 6 

: ® All commodities. _................--- 128.2 | 128.4 | 128.3 | 127.1 | 125.0} 124.1] 124.2] 120.7] 117.2 

f Farm products.._...............-__- 157.1 | 160.9 | 163.3 | 162.3 | 156.5 | 157.3 | 159.2] 153.9.| 152.9 
AR TE 150.9 | 148.1 | 148.9 | 144.0 | 142.3 | 140.7 | 142.0] 134.0] 121.1 

+ Hides and leather products... ......- 140.1 | 140.4 | 138.4 | 138.3 | 143.0 | 144.0 | 139.3 | 129.1 | 124.0 

» Pm Textile products_...................- 115.2 | 115.0 | 114.9 | 114.6 | 110.8 | 109.5 | 109.5 | 108.8} 108.8 

‘> | @ Fuel and lighting materials._........| 96.7] 96.7] 96.5] 96.6] 925] 90.2] 90.2] 90.1 89. 5 

.§ | @@ Metals and metal products......... 113.6 | 113.7 | 113.7 | 113.5 | 113.1 | 113.3 |] 113.2] 113.0] 112.6 

J Building materials...............___- 132.8 | 132.9 | 132.7 | 132.4 | 132.0] 132.6 | 132.5] 131.8] 130.7 
Chemicals and allied products__.___- 98.1} 98.3] 98.3] 98.2] 98.1] 100.3} 100.0] 98.4 98. 2 
Housefurnishing goods............_.- 114.0 | 114.0 | 114.0 | 113.4 | 113.0 | 112.5 | 112.5] 110.7] 110.7 
Miscellaneous......................- 101.5 | 101.5 | 101.0 | 101.7 | 101.6] 101.7] 988] 983] 98.0 

, Raw materials..._..................- 142.6 | 144.9 | 146.3 | 145.7 | 140.6 | 140.2 | 141.4 | 137.2] 135.2 
Semimanufactured articles..........- 111.3 | 111.3 | 110.5 | 110.4 | 109.0 | 109.0 | 108.5] 107.5] 106.1 

' Manufactured products_............- 124.5 | 123.6 | 122.9 | 121.3 | 120.6] 119.3} 1189] 115.3] 110.9 

9 All co other than farm 

Re Ti piiiinbendnccescone 121.9 | 121.2 | 120.6 | 119.3 | 118.1 | 116.8 | 116.6] 113.3} 109.4 

J commodities other than farm 
~broducts and foods. _-...- seneenen 111.0 | 111.0 | 110.8 |¥110.8 | 109.2 | 108.6 | 107.8 | 106.9} 106.3 
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Distribution of Personal Holdings of Liquid 
Assets, 1945 


IN ITS 1945 study of personal liquid assets—largely Governme); 
savings bonds and bank deposits—the United States Bureay y 
Agricultural Economics! ranked the holdings both by the size of ¢}, 
liquid assets and by the income of the holders. The liquid ass, 
and incomes are those of spending units, each of which comprised 4)! 
persons of the same family living in the same dwelling who poole 
their income to meet their major expenses. Distribution of the per. 
sonal holdings is shown below by both methods of ranking. 


Ranked by holdings: lig 
Highest 10 percent of spending units__---_- 
Next 20 percent of spending units- - - — ee 1 
Next 3C percent of spending units_—-—--_---- 
Remaining 40 percent of spending units_- 


Total _ - - 


Ranked by income: 
$5,000 and over—8 percent of spending units_ - _ - 
$3,000 to $4,999—22 percent of spending units ___- 
$2,000 to $2,999—23 percent of spending units __- 
$1,000 to $1,999—27 percent of spending units 
None to $999—20 percent of spending units___ 





Total _ - Sg <a te eo OE ee 


Differences in the two distributions reflect the fact that apprecia)) 
numbers of spending units in the upper income brackets had lov 
liquid assets while other lower income units had relatively larg 
assets. This results from the fact that assets represent the produc 
of saving over a period of years, and depend on income prior to 14) 
as well as in the latter year. For example, a retired person maj 
have received a small income in 1945 and a large income before lus 
retirement. Although he might have saved little in 1945, his pre- 
vious accumulation of liquid assets could have been extensive. (o»- 
versely, a spending unit that had a high 1945 income may have ha 
a considerably smaller income in previous years, and therefore les 
opportunity to accumulate holdings. 

Unfortunately, in the summarization of part I of the Bureau 0 
Agricultural Economics study of income and saving, which appeare’ 
in the August 1946 issue of the Monthly Labor Review (p. 256), t! 
data on liquid assets ranked on the basis of size of holdings were 00! 
fused with those based on size of income, which were later publishe: 
in part II. Therefore, both sets of figures are given above. 





!U. 8S. Department of Agriculture: National Survey of Liquid Asset Holdings, Spending, and >8v'"™ 
Part I—Major Findings and Part Il—Relation of Saving and Holdings to Income. Washington, |’ 
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Building Operations 





Building Construction in Urban Areas, August 1946 


A YEAR after VJ-day, urban permit valuations in the United States 
were two and a fourth times as great as they were at the war’s end. 
Valuations of urban building construction scheduled to be started in 
August 1946 totaled 381 million dollars, compared with 169 millon 
in August 1945. All classes of construction shared in the gain over the 
year. Residential building construction valuations multiplied more the 
than three and a half times; nonresidential building and additions, 
alterations, and repairs each increased about two-fifths. 

Because of advances during the month in residential building and 
additions, alterations, and repair work, the August 1946 total was 
about the same as in July, even though the value of permits issued 
for nonresidential building dropped 12 percent. Prior to the limita- 
tion order of March 26, nonresidential building equaled home con- 
struction in dollar volume; however, it accounted for only a little 


Tasie 1.—Permit Valuation | of Urban Building Construction, by Class of Construction 
and Source of Funds, August 1946 





Valuation ( in millions) 
ir Total Non-Federal Federal 
— ee = —_ - = | —— —— ~ pte 
Mace ati | 
Class of construction me Percent of Percent of Percent of 
change ? from change ? from— | change ? from— 
rT | ra |August| == CC Ags 
1946 | 1946 | 1946 
| July | August July | August | | July |August 
| 1946 1945 | 1946 1945 1946 1945 
All construction.__.._______- $381 | —0.3 |+120.0 $344 | +0.1 |+111.0 | 3$387 |4-—-42 +265. 5 5 
New residential §________ 226 | +4.6/4290.1| 189 | +5.4 |+2444 337 | 4415 42086. 2 
New nonresidential 92 | —12.3 | +34.2 92 | —12.3 | +49.7 0 0 | —100.0 
Additions, alterations, and 
(Rs aye li dN 63 | +3.1 | +31.6 63 +6.3 | +35.0 (6 —93. 0 —89. 7 





Includes value of Federal construction contracts awarded. 

Percentage change com puted before rounding. 

Includes $22,241,000 which is the estimated cost of 3,485 dwelling units in New York City Housing Author- 
ity projects. These projects, although financed solely by city funds, are included with Federal projects in 
der to segregate public from private housing. 

‘ New York City Housing Authority projects containing 1,310 dwelling units, estimated to cost $7,830,000, 
: include d in July figures on Federal residential construction. 
_ § Includes value of dormitories and other nonhousekeeping residential buildings in addition to house- 
keeping units. 
* Value less than $500,000. 
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more than a fifth of all urban permit valuations in August, agains 
three-fifths for new housing. 

There was a slight increase during the month in the number of 
private homes for which building permits were issued in urban areas— 
37,386 units in August compared with 36,830 in July. In the previous 
year there were 12,956 privately financed dwellings scheduled dur. 
ing August. The number of publicly financed units to be started 
amounted to 7,643 in August 1946, 12,358 in July 1946, and 2,957 ip 
August 1945, bringing the totals for the respective months to 45,029. 
49,188, and 15,913. 


Tasie 2.—Number and Permit Valuation ! of New Dwelling Units in all Urban Areas 
by Source of Funds and by Type of Dwelling, August 1946 


’ 
































Number of dwelling units Valuation (in thousands) 
Percent of change Percent of change 
Source of funds and type of dwelling from— from— 
August 1946 August 1946 
August August 
July 1946 1945 July 1946 1945 

Be GP tddcsiseedsdtistasccsans 45, 029 —8.5 | +244.8 $221, 460 +4. 6 +304. 
Privately financed._................-- 37,386 | +1.5| +189.5] 187,819; +5.9] +2461 
7 PSS ee 32, 836 +5.7 | +193.0 168, 051 +7.0 +248.7 
Be i a le UR at 1, 807 —5.0 | +188.7 7, 950 +1.4 +271.8 
| Ss HF 2, 743 —28.9 +153. 3 11, 818 —5.4 +201. 1 
Federally financed...................- 7, 643 —38.2 | +430.8 33, 641 —2.0} +6153.0 














1 Includes value of Federal construction contracts awarded. 
2 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
3 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Comparison of First 8 Months of 1945 and 1946 


Permit valuations of urban building construction totaled around 
3% billion dollars for the first 8 months of 1946, against a billion dollars 
for the corresponding months of 1945. Home construction scheduled 
to be started by the end of August 1946 amounted to 1,695 million 
dollars, in contrast to 320 million in the same period of 1945. The 
gain over the year in other types of construction was not sc sharp—new 
nonresidential building climbed from 398 million dollars in 1945 to 
1,119 million in 1946, and additions, alterations, and repairs from 289 
million to 554 million dollars. The value of building permits issued 
in urban areas for non-Federal work tripled between 1945 and 1946, 
rising from 777 million to 3,147 million dollars; Federal construction 
contract awards, however, were almost the same, 230 million and 22! 
million dollars, respectively. 
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st TaBLE 3.—Permit Valuation ' of Urban Building Construction, by Class of Construction 
and by Source of Funds, First 8 Months of 1945 and 1946 
of Valuation (in millions) 
Is Total Non-Federal Federal 
r. Class of construction 
First 8 months First 8 months First 8 months 
of— Percent of— Percent of— Percent 
of change of change of change 
: 1946 | 1945 1946 | 1945 1946 | 1945 
All construction _........| $3,368 | $1,007 | +234.5 | $3,147 $777 | +305.0 | 2$221 $230 —3.9 
New residential *_.......| 1,695 320 | +429.7 1, 513 290 | +421.7 2182 30 +506. 7 
; New nonresidential _ ~<a & 1,119 398 | +181.2 1, 098 222 | +394.6 21 176 —88. 1 
, Additions, alterations, 
and repeiss............- 554 289 +91.7 536 265 | +102.3 18 24 —25. 0 
































1 Includes value of Federal construction contracts awarded. 
2 Includes $36,748,850 which is the estimated cost of 6,741 dwelling units contained in New York City 
Housing Authority projects. These projects, although financed by city funds, are included with Federal 
projects in order to segregate public from private housing. 
4 ae genes of dormitories and other nonhousekeeping residential buildings in addition to house- 
keeping units. 


TaBLe 4.—Number and Permit Valuation ' of New Dwelling Units in all Urban Areas, 
First 8 Months of 1945 and 1946 


























: Number of dwelling units Valuation (in thousands) 
Source of funds and type of dwelling | First 8 months of— Percent First 8 months of— Percent 
3 of 0 
é 196 | 1945 | ange | i946 1945 | Change 
: Po age Es, ee 360, 332 87,012 +314. 1 | $1,653,453 | $314, 318 +426.0 
} SS EET: 303, 942 76, 924 +295. 1 1, 482, 273 286, 989 +416. 5 
i atitedtndshinaieocdntidhha 257, 746 63, 431 +306. 3 1, 302, 176 245, 302 +430.8 
tne a a tnkdnedondatadad 17, 475 5, 236 +233. 7 72, 309 16, 571 +336. 4 
I, « itned dadévichussesan 28, 721 8, 257 +-247.8 107, 788 25, 116 +329. 2 
Federally financed._................-.-..- 56, 390 10,088 | +459.0 171, 180 27, 329 +526. 4 























1 Includes value of Federal construction contracts awarded. 
2 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
3 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Construction From Federal Funds, July 1946! 


The value of contracts awarded and force-account work started 
during June and July 1946 and July 1945 on all construction projects 
financied wholly or partially from Federal funds and reported to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics is shown in table 5. This table includes 
all types of construction both inside and outside the corporate limits 
of cities in continental United States. 





' See footnote 1, table 5. 
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Tarsie 5.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force Account Work Started on Federally 
Financed Construction in Continental United States, by Type of Project, July 1916 
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Value (in thousands) 
Type of project - a 
July 1946! June 1946 2 July 1945 

All types $107, 938 $306, 655 $101, 068 
pe it aia PIR st lhl aia AT, 272 865 7,2 
Buildings: 

OE ae eee) eee 43, 724 44, 368 9, 35 

Ce 2, 364 28, 543 42, ] 
Electrification 4 ; 3, 420 57, 977 14, 876 
Highways, streets, and roads buds —- ee 2 50, 573 88, 413 4, 959 
Resiamatie®..~<==5:~........ ee -| 1, 642 44, 073 3, 978 
River, barbor, and flood control Sear ml 5, 254 13, 520 ; 9, 418 
ll EF OS ee 0 1, 722 1, 3¢ 
Miscellaneotis................. | 689 27, 174 7,7 





1 Preliminary. Because of delay in receipt of contract notifications, early figures for the current mont! 
will no longer be shown. The necessary upward revisions became so great during the past few mont! 
—— earlier figures lost their significance. 

2 Revised. 

§ Exclusive of hangars and other buildings which are included under building construction. 

‘ Represents almost exclusively loans granted by Rural Electrification Administration for electrification 


projects. 
Coverage and Method 


Figures on bnilding construction in this report cover the entire 
urban area of the United States which by Census definition includes 
all incorporated places with a 1940 population of 2,500 or more and, 
by special rule, a small number of unincorporated civil divisions. 
Valuation figures, the basis for statements concerning value, are 
derived from estimates of construction cost made by prospective 
builders when applying for permits to build and the value of contracts 
awarded by the Federal Government. No land costs are included. 
Unless otherwise. indicated, only building construction within the 
corporate limits of cities in urban areas is included in the tabulations. 

Reports of building permits which were received for cities containing 
between 80 and 85 percent of the urban population of the country 
provide the basis for estimating the total number of buildings and 
dwelling units and the valuation of private urban building construc- 
tion,. Similar data for federally financed urban building construction 
are compiled directly from notifications of construction contracts 
awarded, as furnished by Federal agencies. 
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Trends of Employment and Labor 


Turn-Over 
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Labor Force, August 1946 





WHO IS COUNTED IN THE LABOR FORCE 


Labor force.—Persons 14 years of age and over who are 
employed or unemployed during the census week. 

Employed.—Those at. work either full- or part-time and 
those who have jobs but are not at work such as (1) persons 
laid off with definite instructions to return to work within 
30 days, (2) on vacation or ill, (3) on strike or unable to 
work because of bad weather or similar causes. 

Unemployed.—Those not working, but seeking a job. Persons 
working part-time are not included with the unemployed 
even though they may be seeking additional work. 











Declines of 230,000 in unemployment and 170,000 in employment 
combined to reduce the civilian labor force by 400,000 between July 
and August 1946, according to the Bureau of the Census Monthly 
Report on the Labor Force. The civilian labor force in August 
' numbered 60,000,000, including 57,960,000 employed and 2,040,000 
unemployed. 

The drop in unemployment between July and August continued 
the downward trend that has prevailed since last March. In the 
_ past 5 months, total unemployment has declined 670,000 from the 
postwar peak of 2,710,000. About three-fifths of this decline was 
accounted for by a reduction of veterans’ unemployment from 
1,210,000 to 840,000. After 1 year of peace, unemployment of 
men (1,580,000) exceeds the VJ-day level by 1,150,000; female un- 
employment (460,000) is only 60,000 above the level of a year ago. 
More than half of all unemployed men are ex-servicemen. 

The decline in employment during the month represents the net 
effect of divergent movements in agricultural and nonagricultural 
employment. A gain of 640,000 in persons working at nonfarm jobs 
was more than offset by a seasonal drop of 810,000 in those working 
on farms. 
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Nonagricultural employment continued its postwar expansion to 
reach 48,830,000 in August. Approximately 480,000 men, mostly 
veterans, and 160,000 women found jobs in nonagricultural activities 
between July and August. The gain in nonagricultural employment 
of women during the past 2 months has reversed the movement pre- 
vailing since VJ-day. It is too soon, however, to tell whether this 
means that significant numbers of women will be reentering the 
labor force in the months to come—especially since last month’s 
increase was seasonal. While it is true that rising living costs and 
high demand for labor may be causing many women to enter or 
reenter the labor market, high marriage and birth rates continue to 
exert a strong downward pull on labor-market participation of 
women. The next few months should show more clearly the net 
result of these opposing forces. 

Agricultural employment, following its usual downswing from the 
seasonal peak, numbered 9,130,000—80,000 above the level at the 
war’s end. 


Total Labor Force in the United States, acelies Sees Status, Hours Worked, 
. ugust 









































and Sex, July and August I 945 
[Source: U. 8S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census] 
Estimated number (in thousands) of persons 14 years 
of age and over ! 
Item Total, both sexes Male Female 
Au- | Au- Au- | Au- Au- | Au- 
July July July 
gust | gust gust | gust gust | gust 
1946 | i946 | 1945 | 194° | jog | 1945 | 194° | Toe | i945 
nn on 2. pate daecencuman’ 63, 040/62, 380 45, 590/45, 170) 46, 910/17, 450) 17, 210) 19, 600 
ee 60, 400/60, 000 43, 000/42, 830/35, 020) 17, 400/17, 170) 19, 330 
Wememeoyments 2056... 14-5. ccLel 2, 270} 2, 040 1, 760) 1,580; 430) 510 
Employment.....__.....................|88, 130157, 960 41, 240/41, 250'34, 590]16, 890! 16, 710/18, 930 
Nonagricultural VEN Peas 48, 190/48, 830 33, 460/33, 940/27, 700) 14, 14, 890) 16, 770 
Worked 35 hours"or"more-._--.--. 29, 780) 41, 000 28, 990/29, 860/24, 300/10, 11, 140} 12, 610 
Worked 15-34 hours__..........--- 3, 750} 3, 800 1,910 f 
Worked 1-14 hours? _.....______. 1,000} 950 380) 400 0 
With a job but not at work 4.____- 3, 660) 3, O80 2, 180 
eR  itnictntalicnansedadenea 9, 940) 9, 130 7, 780 890) 
Worked 35 hours or more__.-..._.-.| 7, 830} 6,970 6, 700) 
Worked 15-34 hours._........___-. 1, 790} 1, 820 790 
Worked 1-14 hours ?___.__..... > 9 160} 140 100 
With.a job,but_not at work ‘._.___| 160} 200 130 

















1 Estimates are subject to sampling variation which may be large in cases where the quantities shown 
are relatively small. erefore, the smaller estimates should be used with caution; those under 100,000 
are not presented in the table but are replaced with an asterisk (*). All data exclude persons in institutions. 

? Total labor force consists of the civilian labor force and the armed forces. Estimates of the armed forces 
during the census week are projected from data on net strength as of the first of the month. 

3 Excludes persons engaged only in incidental unpaid family work (less than 15 hours); these persons 
are classified as not in the labor force. 

‘Includes persons who had a job or business, but who did not work during the census week because 0 
illness, bad weather, vacation, labor dispute, or because of temporary lay-off with definite instructions to 
return,to workywithin,30 days of lay-off. Does not include unpaid family workers. 
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Summary of Employment Reports for August 1946 


IN AUGUST 1946 employment in nonagricultural establishments was 
39,881,000—more than 1% million above the level on VJ-day. In the 
single month between July and August it rose by 616,000. Unem- 
ployment, according to the Bureau of the Census, declined by 250,000 
over the month, to a point only slightly above 2 million. 

The August-to-August shift in the composition of nonagricultural 
employment reflects the return to a peacetime economy. While 
manufacturing and government each declined by nearly a half million 
workers, construction gained over a million, trade about four-fifths 
of a million, and the remaining categories combined more than a half 
million. Within the manufacturing division, there has been a shift 
from durable to nondurable goods since August 1945. The decrease 
of about 1 million employees in durable goods employment occurred 
chiefly in the shipbuilding and aircraft industries, while the increase 
of about a half million in the nondurable goods group is distributed 
among all major groups except chemicals. 

While the July-August 1946 rise of 616,000 in nonagricultural 
employment reflects gains in each of the major industry divisions, 
manufacturing industries accounted for about three-fifths of the 
over-all gain. The construction industry was next in importance with 
an increase of 133,000, raising construction employment above the 
2 million mark for the first time since November 1942. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


The number of production workers in manufacturing increased by 
329,000 between July and August. The gain, which was almost equally 
divided between the durable and nondurable goods groups, reflected 
an upward trend in 18 of the 20 major groups. While most of these 
increases were considerable, the gains of 50,000 and over in the 
food and apparel industries were the most striking. 
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Tasie 1.—Estimated Number of Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments. },, 
Industry Division ' 




















ee 
Estimated number of employs 
(in thousands) 

Industry division ——— a 

August July June August 

1946 1946 1946 1945 
Total estimated employment !_ __-. ht Re bee 39, 881 39, 265 39, 056 38. 17 
Manufacturing ?- -- 3 ete 15 019 
Mining 14,586 | '14,244 14, 098 may 
Contract construction and Federal force-account construction - 829 815 807 yr 
Transportation and public utilities TG OTe FIN 2, 109 1, 976 1, 874 2 86 
Trade q éé= onanedmedgines 4 4, 000 3, 962 3, 917 | 6, OF 
Finance, service, and miscellaneous ; oe 7, 803 7, 747 7, 749 4 bes 
Federal, State, and local government, exc! ctuding Federal force- 5, 160 5, 152 5,131 | 
account construction - -- i > : id Sadlehld 5, 394 5, 369 5, 480 5 9 











——$—$——$—__. 


! Estimates include all full- and part-time wage and salary workers in nonagricultural establis} 
who worked or received pay during the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. Propriety 
self-employed persons, domestic servants, and personnel of the armed forces are excluded. 

2 Esttm ates for manufacturing have been ad justed to levels indicated by final 1944 data made ayaijg}), 
by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. These estimates, whic! 
comparable with the ate ge ,worker estimates in table 2, supersede those shown in mimeogra))! 
releases dated prior to Jt 
Data from January 1943 forward were affected by this revision. A complete series from 1939 to date is 


available upon request. 


Tasie 2.—Estimated Number of Production Workers and Indexes of Production. 


Worker Employment in Manufacturing Industries, by Major Industry Group ' 




















Estimated number of : 
production workers P yar in- 
(in thousands) o0= 100 
Industry group 7 
| 
August August August | August 
1946 1945 1946 1945 
All manufacturing - - - , } - eae 11, 881 12, 179 145. 0 148.7 
Durable goods sig itp went 5, 997 6, 779 166. 1 187.7 
Nondurable goods. -. asekeeena cane 5, 584 5, 400 128. 4 | 117.9 
Iron and steel and their products 1b 1, 423 1, 490 144.5 | 15 
Electrical machinery _--- ore , 520 640 200. 7 | 246, 8 
Machinery, except electrical ~ 1, 051 1, 076 199.0 | 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles -- . 453 1, 468 285. 4 | 25, 2 
Automobiles _- - 731 556 181.8 | 138 
Nonferrous metals and their products. - ET 392 378 171.0 5 
Lumber and timber basic products ib CLS 625 524 148.7 124 
Furniture and finished lumber products __-_. ll te 388 330 118.1 10 
Stone, clay, and glass products oe2 404 317 137.8 | 108 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures. _-_- 1, 197 1, 049 104.7 | i 
Apparel and other finished textile amenuan nd 1, 049 897 132.9 113. 
Leather and leather poodnets. - 354 313 102. 9 0), 2 
ES PS TRE Se bnaekae es 1, 166 1, 102 136, 5 | 129 
Tobacco manufactures - oeumaat ined he 86 79 91.7 | M4 
Paper and allied roducts ; pucctind 366 311 137.8 | 7 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries ____ Sasaceal 385 322 117. 3 | ys 
Chemicals and allied products _____- = 475 600 164. 9 | 20s 
Products of petroleum and coal____- ; = 152 135 143. 4 128 
Rubber products. : om 227 191 187.5 158 
Miscellaneous industries _- , neds seitohing thaeengitie 427 401 174.4 163.9 











! The estimates and indexes presented in this table have been adjusted to levels indicated by the fin:! 
data made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. 


ily 18, 1946, and in issues of the Monthly Labor Review dated prior to August |: O44 
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Public Employment 


Employment of Federal War Agencies within continental United 
States was down 30,000 on August 1 as compared with the preceding 
month. This was the smallest decline since VJ-day and was partially 
offset by an increase of 13,000 in peacetime agencies. The Veterans 
Administration and the Post Office Department continued their 
upward employment trend and the Agriculture Department showed 
a further seasonal gain. The Veterans Administration, with 177,000 
employees within continental United States on August 1, now is 
the fourth largest Federal agency, being surpassed in size by the War 
Department (615,000 employees), Post Office Department (460,000), 
and the Navy Department (398,000). 

Outside continental United States, the employment of war agencies 
was down 47,000. 


TaBLe 3.—Employment and Pay Rolls for Regular Federal Services and for Government 
Corporations in Selected Months 
























































Executive ! 

| 

| R47 

| | Continental United | Govern- 

, . States Legis- os ment 
Year and month Total lative Judicial corpora- 
All areas | tions 2 
| Washing- 
Total ton, D. 
C., area 
Employment 3 
August 1939__- 982, 146 | 948, 951 908, 734 124, 726 5, 432 2, 192 25, 571 
Ameuet Geee......-..-- 2.204 1,092,982 | 1,058,075 | 995,868 | 138,857 | 5,985 2, 535 26, 387 
August 1941 1, 496, 669 | 1, 457,169 | 1,358, 989 185, 797 | 6, 142 2, 637 30,721 
August 1942__- 2, 495, 609 2, 453,455 | 2,248,549 | 274,700 | 6, 526 2, 653 32,975 
August 1943 __- 3, 330, 416 | 3, 286,039 | 2,964, 858 276, 999 6, 091 2, 651 35, 635 
August 1944 a : _....| 3,388, 274 | 3,344, 794 | 2,941, 149 270, 501 6, 212 2, 653 34, 615 
August 1945____._.._.......-] 3,821,451 | 3,777,605 | 2,920,355 255, 573 6, 410 2, 866 34, 570 
June 1946. 2, 808, 686 | 2,766,165 | 2,327,712 236, 017 6, 561 3, O81 32,879 
Ss aye | 2, 725,779 | 2,682, 586 | 2, 266, 850 235, 112 6, 697 3, 063 33, 433 
August 19468... 2, 661,921 | 2,618,805 | 2,250,166 | 234, 758 6, 736 3, 036 33,344 
Pay rolls (in thousands) 6 

August 1943......_.......... $656,049 | $648,305 | $597,861 | $55,993 | $1, 520 | 777.\ $5,447 
August 1944......__- 693, 369 685, 550 629,632 | 55, 504 1, 527 777 5, 515 
pe 698, 444 690, 240 620, 134 57, 695 1,779 857 5, 568 
kg 5 654, 045 645, 188 602, 418 73, 196 2,044 1, 261 5, 552 
July 1946 §_...._____- . 559, 137 550, 412 510, 113 58, 041 2, 093 945 5, 687 
August 19465 ____- _..| 546,159 | 537,401 | 498,777 | 57,392 2, 106 1,009 5, 643 














! Includes employees on force-account construction who are also included under construction projects 


(table 5). 


on a contract basis. 


Beginning July 1945, data include clerks at third-class post offices who were previously working 
Data exclude substitute rural mail carriers. 


? Data are for employees of the Panama Railroad Company, the Federal Reserve banks, and banks of the 
Data for other Government corporations are included under the executive 


Farm Credit Administration. 


service. 


+ Employment is as of the first of the calendar month. 


4 Revised. 


§ Subject to revision. 


* Data are for all pay periods ending within the calendar month. 


Beginning July 1945, this represents for 


most per annum employees, pay for 4 weeks for months other than June 1946: June 1946_fiures include 3 pay 
periods covering 6 weeks for most per annum employees. 
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The over-all change in Federal employment in August was down- 
ward by 64,000, of which 17,000 was within continental United States, 
These changes resulted in a total of 2,700,000 Federal employees— 
2,250,000 of them within the 48 States and the District of Columbia, 

Source of data.—Data for the Federal executive service are reported 
through the Civil Service Commission, whereas data for the legis- 
lative and judicial services and Government corporations are reported 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Employment on Federal force- 
account construction is included in both the executive branch (tables 
3 and 4) and in construction employment (table 5). 

Military personnel and pay figures are reported monthly to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics but are published here only quarterly. 


Taste 4.—Employment and Pay Rolls for the ae ay Branch of the Federal Government 
in Selected Months 






































War agencies 2 Other agencies 3 
All agen- Outside Outside 
Year and month cies Continen-| conti- Continen-| conti- 

Total tal United} nental Total tal United| nental 

States United States United 

, States ‘ States ¢ 

Employment § 
Awuustite00........<...-.- 948, 951 212, 260 181, 704 30, 556 736, 691 727, 030 9, 661 
yt | aes eee 1, 058, 075 295, 161 244, 792 50, 369 762, 914 751, 076 11, 838 
Amgustii06l. .............. 1, 457, 169 640, 364 555, 567 84, 797 816, 805 803, 422 13, 383 
aso acceoouee 2, 453, 455 | 1, 587, 202 | 1, 396, 637 190, 565 866, 253 851, 912 14, 341 
OE Sa 3, 286, 039 | 2, 465, 767 | 2,160,652 | 305,115 820, 272 804, 206 16, 066 
| ETE: 3, 344, 794 | 2,500,326 | 2,112, 436 387, 890 844, 568 828, 713 15, 755 
Be lo nscantcccccces , 777, 605 | 2,852,519 | 2,014,272 | 838, 247 925, 086 906, 083 19, 003 
NO Bb itiatincnctctitbabe< 2, 766,165 | 1,650,995 | 1,238,769 | 412,226 | 1,115,170 | 1, 088, 943 26, 227 
- 2. | eee erenee 2, 682, 586 | 1, 547,893 | 1,159,084 | 388,809 | 1, 134,693 | 1, 107, 766 26, 927 
August 1946 7_............. 2,618, 805 | 1, 470,771 | 1,129,379 341, 392 | 1, 148, 034 | 1, 120, 787 27, 247 
Pay rolls (in thousands) § 

August 1043. .............. $648,305 | $485,782 | $438,843 | $46,939 | $162,523 | $159,018 $8, 505 
pv) | GBS eeeaeget 685, 550 515, 484 462, 962 52, 522 170, 066 166, 670 3, 396 
August 1045 7_............. 690, 240 495, 794 429, 847 65, 947 194, 446 190, 287 4, 159 
/ > | Ses 645, 188 331, 014 293, 533 37, 481 314, 174 308, 885 5, 289 
/ of SC: 550, 412 300, 307 266, 386 33, 921 250, 105 243, 728 6, 377 
Ampuit 1006 *..... . 2....2.<s 537, 401 286, 117 253, 967 32, 150 251, 284 244, 810 6, 474 


























( my Lo employees on force-account construction who are also included under construction projects 

2 Covers War and Navy Departments, Maritime Commission, National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, The Panama Canal, and the emergency war agencies. 

’ Beginning July 1945, data include clerks at third-class post offices who previously were working on 8 
contract basis. Data exclude substitute rural] mail carriers. 

4 Includes Alaska and the Panama Canal Zone. 

; loyment is as of the first of the calendar month, 

vised. 


7 Subject to revision. 

* Data are for all pay periods ending within the calendar month. Beginning July 1945, this represents, 
for most per annum employees, pay for 4 weeks for months other than June 1946; June 1946 figures include 
3 pay periods covering 6 weeks for most per annum employees. 
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Mimeographed tables giving civilian employment and military 
personnel and pay, monthly, 1939 to date, and civilian pay rolls, 
monthly, 1943 to date, are available upon request. 


Construction 


EMPLOYMENT 


A million and a quarter construction employees were added to the 
work force in the 12 months following the war’s end, bringing August 
1946 employment to 2,321,000. The most rapid expansion occurred 
in site employment on home building, which was almost 4 times 


TaBLE 5.—Estimated Employment and Pay Rolls on Construction in Continental United 
States, August 1946 





Employment (in heandit Pay rolls (in thousands) 





Type of project 
Angust | July | August} August} July August 
1946 ! 1946 3 1945 2 1946! 1946 3 1945 3 





Total construction * - 2, 321.4 | 2,182.2 | 1,064.9 (‘) (4) (4) 


At the construction site 2,039.0 | 1,912.9 948. 3 (4) (4) (4) 
Federal projects § 6191. 6160.2 | 211.6 |7$39, 248 |7$31, 381 | 7 $41, 789 
3. 3.8 681 1, 995 
92. 71. 18, 567 30, 456 
71. 14, 873 
69] 


ami 
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poe 
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50. 
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7 

4 

5 

2 

3 

6 

2 

River, harbor, and flood control 6 
Streets and highways l 
Water and sewer systems 3 
Miscellan .0 
Non-Federal projects é 847.3 
Buildings ; 5 
Residential ; 

0 

5 

3 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 


OOO NOw NWO OIE 


Noe es 


Nonresidential 
Farm dwellings and service build— 


County and municipal 
Miscellaneous 























! Preliminary. 

1 Revised. 

3 Data are for all construction’workers (contract’and force’account)’actually"engaged on"new construction , 
additions, alterations, and on repair work of the type usually covered by building permits. (Force-account 
employees are workers hired directly by the owner and utilized as a separate work force to perform construc- 
tion work of the type usually chargeable to capital account.) The construction figure included in the Bur- 
reau’s nonagricultural employment series covers only employees of construction contractors and on Federal 
foree account and excludes force-account workers of State and local governments, public utilities, an d private 


* Data not available. 

‘Includes the following force-account employees, hired directly by the Federal Government, and their, 
pay rolls: August 1945, 17,927, $3,344,967; July 1946, 19,244, $3,571,294; August 1946, 20,199, $3,884,140. 

hese employees are also included under the Federal executive service (tables 3 and 4); all other workers 
were employed by contractors and subcontractors. [ 

* includes employment on construction of plants to produce atomic bombs, which, for security reasons, 
was not viously included in these estimates but was shown in the classification ‘‘other’’, as follows: 
August 1945, 25,000; July 1946, 2,500; August 1946, 2,500. 

? Excludes pay-roll data for construction of plants to produce atomic bombs. 

‘Employees and pay rolls for Defense Plant Corporation projects are included, but those for projects 
financed from RFC loans are excluded. The latter are considered non-Federal projects. 

* Includes central office force of construction contractors, shop employees of special trades contractors. 
such as bench sheet-metal workers, etc. 

Data for other types of maintenance not available 


715287 _46——10 
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greater in August 1946 than in August 1945, having jumped from 
176,000 to 692,000. While there were about as many workers ,, 
nonresidential building as on home construction in August 1946, t), 
rate of increase over the year was relatively less; site employment », 
nonresidential building did not even double. 

The gain of 139,000 employees during August was a continuatioy, of 
the steady upward movement that started in January 1945. Al 
classes of construction, except Federal airport projects, shared iy ¢)y, 
advance over July. Two-fifths of the 116,000 net increase jy, j;, 
employment was on residential construction, compared with one-tent) 
on nonresidential building. 

Source of data.—¥or construction projects financed wholly 
partially from Federal funds, the Bureau of Labor Statistics receiy,s 
monthly reports on employment and pay rolls at the construction sit 
directly from the contractors or from the Federal agency sponsoring 
the project. Force-account employees hired directly by the Feder! 
Government are also included in tables 3 and 4 under Federal executiy, 
service. 

Estimates of employment on non-Federal construction projects 
(except State roads) are obtained by converting the value of work 
started (compiled from reports on building permits issued, priorities 
granted, and from certain special reports) into monthly expenditures 
and employment by means of factors which have been developed from 
special studies and adjusted to current conditions. For State road: 
projects, data represent estimates of the Public Roads Administration 






















EARNINGS AND HOURS 






Average weekly earnings in July 1946 increased in all types o/ 
private construction except two—painting and decorating, and plas 
tering and lathing. In both instances the decrease was occasioned |) 
a shorter workweek. In building construction, hourly and weekly 
earnings rose most on excavation and foundation work. In nov- 
building construction, the most pronounced rise was recorded in tii 
heavy construction category; average hourly earnings increase: 
nearly 6 cents, and the average workweek was about an hour longe! 
than in June. 

Although the average workweek for special building trades as 3 
whole was shorter this July than last, an offsetting increase in |our'y 
earnings brought average earnings for the week up $1.65 over thie yea? 

Reports on number of employees, weekly pay rolls, and week! 
hours are received monthly from approximately 11,000 different co: 
tractors. Data published are summaries of all reports received durin 
the months shown and do not necessarily represent reports {rol 


identical firms. 
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TasLe 6.—Average Hours and Earnings on Private Construction Projects for Selected 
Types of Work, July 1946 } 


[Subject to revision] 




















Average hours per | Average weekly earn: | Average hourly earn- 
week | ings ? ings 
Type of work TA: GRRE GENIN vieienie ten cet mca: “ene 1 —aenes Gane 
July | June July | July June | July | July | June | July 
1946 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 ¥ 1946 | 1945 
anil sane a Re SS Recies Aetaeet aie 
4]] types of work - - i _ 38. 6 3.6] 3 _ 38. 6 5 | (@) $56.16 | $54. 92 (3) /$1. 454 $1.4 423 | 
Building construction ___- a 38. 2 ~ 38.2 40.1 | 56.25 | 55. 23 $50 57 | 1.473 | 1.444 $1. 387 
General contractors -__- a 37.7 37.9 39.0 | 53.01 | 52.39 | 51.50 | 1.408 | 1.384 1. 321 
Special building trades ¢_-_- 38.8 38. 7 40.8 | 60.09 | 58.64 | 58.44 | 1.547 | 1.515 1. 432 
Plumbing and heating 39.4 | 39.2) 43.7 | 60.92 | 59.07 | 57.61 | 1.548 | 1. 508 1. 383 
Painting and posenanes ; 37.6 38. 1 40.8 | 58.81 | 58.86 | 60.16 | 1.565 | 1.545 1.4 
Electrical work. 40.9 41.1 44.1 | 67.94 | 67.51 | 68.01 | 1.661 | 1. 643 1, 543 
Masonry 38.7 | 37.7 | 39.4 | 57.38 | 54.72 | 57.01 | 1.484 | 1.453 1. 449 
Plastering and lathing_- 37.2 37.8 35.0 | 61.75 | 61.89 53.69 | 1.659 | 1. 639 1, 535 
Carpentry - 39.1 39. 2 40.7 | 57.07 | 55.93 | 56.60 | 1.458 | 1. 425 1. 390 
Roofing and sheet metal 38. 1 7.4 | 39.1 | 53.11 | 50.53 | 53.98 | 1.393 | 1.350 1. 380 
Excavation and foundation__| 38.8 38. 6 39.7 | 55.28 | 52.46 | 52.03 | 1.423 | 1.361 1. 312 
Nonbuilding construction ___- | 41.0] 40.5 |- (4 55.68 | 53.25 (3) 1.357 | 1.313 (3) 
Highway and streets___ = | 41.0 41.0 (3) 53.93 | 53.37 (3) 1.315 | 1,303 (3) 
Heavy construction _. Ball | 40.7 39.6 (3) 56.81 | 53.05 (3) 1,396 | 1.338 (3) 
Other : |} 41.9 2.0 (3) 55.12 | 53. 52 (3) 1.315 | 1.275 (3) 





























Includes all firms reporting during the month shown. 

? Hourly earnings when multiplied by weekly hours of work may not exactly equal weekly earnings be- 
cause of rounding. 

3’ Not available prior to February 1946. 

‘ Includes types not shown separately. 


Detailed Reports for Industrial and Business 


Employment, July 1946 


MONTHLY reports on employment and pay rolls are presented 
below for more than 150 manufacturing industries and for 27 non- 
manufacturing industries, including water transportation and class 
I steam railroads. Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufac- 
turing industries are based on reports of the number of employees 
and amount of pay rolls for the period ending nearest the 15th of 
the month. 


TaBLe 1.—Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries ' 





| Estimated number of production workers 
(in thousands) 























Industry group and industry 
July 1946 June 1946 May 1946 July 1945 
| | 
All manufacturing _ - . a : 11,534 | 11,403 | 11,216 | 12,459 
Durable goods___.........__ 5,814 | 5,704 | 5,583 7, 054 
Nondurable goods____ ..._._---- ; 5,720 | 5,699 5, 633 5, 405 
Durable goods 
[ron and steel and their products om 1, 382 1, 342 | 1,320 | 1,555 
last furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills____ 469. 5 453.1 | 445.4 461.6 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings _ - ‘ 80.7 78. 2 77.1 | 70.0 
Malleable-iron castings. ______- a . 23.7 23.7 22. 6 22.3 
Steel castings... ......--...-...- + aa , 50. 2 50. 8 50.8 60. 6 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings. __.._._..___-- ae 18.3 16, 2 17.1 15.1 
Tin cans and other tinware______________-- aa : 43.4 41.9 39.8 42. 4 
Wire drawn from purchased rods__- sahil 22. 6 22. 5 21.2 29. 3 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 1.—Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing 
Industries \—Continued 





Estimated num ber of production w orkers 
(in thousands) 
Industry group and industry 





| 
July 1946 |June Aeh Mag 1946) July 194; 








Durable goods—Continued 


Iron and steel and their products—Continued 
Wirework 
Cutlery and edge tools 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, and saws) _ - _- 


im obo wO 


Plumbers’ supplies... -- 
weaves, oa burners, and heating equipment not elsewhere 


=> 


on 
i 


mc 


classified 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam fittings _- 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing 2 
Fabricated structural and ornamental metalwork ? 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding and trim 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets 
Forgin s, iron and steel 
Wroug t pipe, welded and heavy riveted 
Screw-machine products and wood screws 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums 


Electrical machinery 
Electrical equipment 
Radios and phonographs 
Communication equipment 
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MaceaT. , except electrical 
ery and machine-shop products 
Engines and turbines 


Tractors 

Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors 
Machine tools 

Machine-tool accessories 

Textile machinery 

Pumps and pumping equipment 

Typewriters 

Cash registers, adding and calculating machines 
Washing machines, wringers and driers, domestic 
Sewing machines, P Aceneatle and industrial 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment 


+ > bo ets 
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c Cw OD @ Oo ow -1 


SoSSRESSSSSSHS RISE coNsha-Ssse Bexee 
3100 
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CONOYKMOODMOOCCOH 


os 
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Transportation equipment, except automobiles 
Locomotives 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad 
Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft engines 
Aircraft engines 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts 


Automobiles 
Nonferrous metals and their products 


Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous metals 
arg Be and ane and drawing of nonferrous metals, ex- 
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BRBrs 
ONY Gas 
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Jewelry (precious mae and jewelers’ findings 
Silverware and plated w 
yy em equipment 
Aluminum manufactures 2 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified 


Lumber and timber basic products 
Sawmills and logging camps 
Planing and plywood mills 


Furniture and finished lumber products 
Mattresses and bedsprings 


Wooden boxes, other than cigar 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe 1.—Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing 
Industries \—Continued 
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Industry group and industry 


Estimated number of production workers 


(in thousands) 














July 1946 





















July 1945 















Durable goods—Continued 


Stone, clay, and glass products. -.....................---....--- 


bn oie dadb bin nncdecascteuansecucess< 
Glass products made from purchased glass ?____..__..-- = 
et  iinimdbcadamdaenéaddiitunnsnecessé 
OR TS SS eee eee eee . 
Pethery Ge Pema Peeeuets... ............................-. 
GID, 2 ocannceseccenen econ nee e--0eccee~~-------------- 
Wallboard, plaster (except gypsum), and mineral wool-__-_- 
ES Cg ES Ee a ee 

Marble, granite, slate, and other products___.........____-- 
ee nnn tak Miamuedanactectieieneess j 
ie rcidaaninemsiuabimaenen 


Nondurable goods 


Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures__-_-__--_-__- 


Cotton manufactures, except smallwares__-..........--.-.-- 
ge ia denecaeugesinnsnenons 
EE EERE SE ES 
— and worsted manufactures, except dyeing and finish- 
eth on ccnhubidnkacneciiimanemasesaitanioe 
ee eect adhd dnkddedwabadidcemescaounée 
Eh en nie dmemanceaed 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves__..........._..._-_-- 
CE ET SE ES CE a ee 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen and 
aes I Re ery ae See 
EE EE Te Ee ea eres 
ee ee UE od nenewacnnaceunnean 
Jute goods, except felts.............._-_- ee 
i a nn adisminaciedmaml 


Apparel and other finished textile products__._...............-- 


Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified_........._.._...__.- 
Seren, Goa ome MeemeweOr.... .$. ........................ 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s. __....-.__......-.--_-_--- 
ee. nacdnneceoesonim 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified ._._.._..._.___-- 
Corsets and allied garments-_-.......................-____.. 
Te, ol cn waneandeldansaesbilecsibied 
SE Se ee Sees 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads___.............._.-___- 
Housefu ng, other than curtains, etc_.........._____-_- 
ee Sl Ln. . decnacacuamnbacweue 


OS EE 


eee cenibeeuceeuaes 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings._.___________________- 
a 

pemeeer Geeweeene miittens......................-......-..- 
SE, J ll. ull. disc édbbidieskn bade 


Ne cbacdiasuceccoswnences 
Condensed and evaporated milk -.- -- sttldéidtitn dwslrees 503 ail 
ES, ee ek eis Sacduwdducvcenubas 
ek Line ane kn 2a 
thd tcntindbadulbtbbdibbiahStheh otliahsiub 
Cereal sls Fars eae aaa 
ne cmbuumaecumadudtnnesinwiswese 
ET AIEEE SS il tend 5 
ete encccacoce LEDS E LIFE RIS 
ang Oe femetgreeve=nnn-~-n~~-nnenvnvaweewennoneons 
RET RE ASE: 
ee eseeipembomenee 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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June 1946)May 1946 
387 378 
101.3 101.7 

11.9 11.5 
27.4 25. 9 
58.8 57.7 
45.4 43. 5 
5.1 5.1 
10.5 9.9 
8.7 8.7 
16.6 16.0 
18.6 18.3 
19.3 17.9 
1, 199 1, 185 
447.7 443.1 
14.1 14,2 
91.8 90. 7 
160. 1 159. 3 
114.3 112.7 
11.2 11.0 
31.3 31.3 
35.3 34. 5 
63. 7 63.1 
24.0 23. 5 
11.0 11.0 
3.9 37 
15.3 15.2 
1, 031 1,013 
., 195.4 192.0 
, 53.9 52.8 
11.8 11.8 
13.7 13.3 
212.6 212.5 
16.2 15.9 
16. 5 17.1 
2.3 2.3 
13.4 12.6 
10.5 10.5 
13.7 12.1 
358 356 
43.0 43.3 
18.1 18.2 
194.2 192.8 
11.5 11.5 
14.0 13.9 
1,017 1, 009 
128.3 136.1 
26.2 25.3 
15.7 14.7 
19.8 18.5 
26.9 27.2 
20.8 20.8 
9.9 10.0 
234, 2 238.9 
14.2 13.6 
4.7 4.8 
47.2 48.9 
24.9 24.0 
50.9 50.0 
110.7 94,7 
86 85 
33.6 33.3 
39. 2 38.9 
7.3 won 
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Tasie |.—Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing 
Industries '—Continued 























| Estimated number of production work. 
(in thousands) 
Industry group and industry — 
| July 1946 June 1946) May 1946} July 
Nondurable goods— Continued | 
Paper and allied products nai ©, Caer | 361 364 359 =| 09 
Paper and pulp EEA Pe 166. 2 167.6 165. 0 {2} 
Paper goods, other_- | 45.5 46. 4 46.3 | 41.9 
Envelopes ‘ ; a Va 10.2 10.5 10.3 9 
Paper bags cE SUE: 14.1 14.3 14.1 | 12 
Paper boxes. __- : ‘ A eS 85. 6 86. 6 85. 2 75 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries oa ei 383 379 375. | 17 
Newspapers and 1 See F be 130. 1 129. 9 129.3 07.4 
Printing, book and joh prchinaeeniatiatiiiabilin dia 159. 5 156. 4 153.3 
Lithographing Sah, awe 28.8 28.7 28.4 24.2 
Bookbinding ot ital sctnsieaiati 31.2 31.4 31.1 27 
Chemicals and allied products ‘ <a 468 | 476 | 481 
Paints, varnishes, and colors. . ‘ 35. 6 35.3 | 35.1 | oS 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides ; saliial 51.4 | 51.4 | 51.4 
Perfumes and cosmetics - 12.5 12.1 | 12.2 2 
Soap fa aaa 14.0 | 14. 1 14.0 | 
Rayon and allied products : 57.0 | 58. 4 | 58.4 7 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified si : 114.8 | 117.5 | 116. 5 | 
Explosives and safety fuses___. ; 12.3 | 12.2 12.7 | 87 
Compressed and liquefied gases . bell 5.8 | 5.8 | 5.8 
Ammunition, small-arms___- 7.6 | 7.6 | 7.6 | 7 
Fireworks audalall 2.6 | 3.3 | 3.3 | 7 
Cottonseed oil 8.4 | 9.0 9.9 
Fertilizers a 19. 2 20.1 | 24. 6 
Products of petroleum and coal _ 151 149 | 145 | 
Petroleum refining | 100.1 99. 1 97.9 
Coke and byproducts 25. 6 24.7 | 22.7 2 
Paving materials 2.1 2.1 | 2.0 
Roofing materials 12.0 11.8 | 11.6 
Rubber products 218 225 | 221 
Rubber tires and inner tubes 99.1 | 106.0 | 104.7 
Rubber boots and shoes 17.5 | 18.1 | 17.8 
Rubber goods, other 69.3 | 68.5 | 67.0 
Miscellaneous industries 415 | 415 | 404 
Instruments (professional and scientific) and fire-control 
equipment. < ‘ ; 22. 1 21.7 21.8 2 
Photographic apparatus a wa 25. 2 | 24.5 24.0 2 
Optical instruments and ophthalmic goods , 21.1 21.3 | 21.2 20.8 
Pianos, organs, and parts 9.0 | 9.0 | 8.7 7 
Games, toys, and dolls 20.8 | 20.9 | 20. 6 
Buttons , 9.8 | 10.1 10. 1 
Fire extinguishers 2.0 2.0 2.0 





! Estimates for the major industry groups have been adjusted to levels indicated by the final 1944 dat 
made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. Estimat: 
individual industries have been adjusted to levels indicated by the 1939 Census of Manufactures but : 
to Federal Security Agency data. For this reason, together with the fact that this Bureau has not prepar: 
estimates for certain industries, the sum of the individual industry estimates will not agree with the t 
shown for the major industry groups. 

? Revisions have been made as follows in data for earlier months: 

Stamped and enameled ware and galranizing.—January through April 1946 to 69.3, 58.8, 66.1, and 7! 
Fabricated structural and ornamental metalwork.—March and April 1946 to 45.6 and 48.3. 
Aluminum manufactures.—February through April 1946 to 26.1, 41.9, and 44.2. 

Glass products made from purchased glass.—April 1946 to 11.0. 

Asbestos products.—April 1946 to 17.2. 
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TaBLe 2.—Indexes of Production Worker Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturin 
Industries ! . 


{1939 average= 100] 


ip. 





Employment indexes Pay-roll indexes 
a 


July | June | May | July | July | June | May | July 
1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 194 


_—_—_ 


298.7 
387, | 





Industry group and industry 





All manufacturing 140.8 . 2) 136.9) 152.1 
Durable s 161.0 . 0] 154. 6] 195.3 
; 124.9 . 4) 123.0) 118.0 


Bes 





Durable goods 


Iron and steel and their products 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills___- 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings.._.._______- 
Malleable-iron castings 
 - i "is iain 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings.........________-. 
Tin cans and other tinware__-. Oa wees A. 
Wire drawn from purchased rods___.______- 
Wirework._. 
ES SO” \ a re ae 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, 

and saws) 


BYSESY 





— bo 
Boe 
~I om 


BS 8 
WaIors3ths Ohh 


nn 
BRSRSRBRS wi 

_ 

~I 

on 


pp DP Os 

Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment, not 
elsewhere classified. ......._._._. 

Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and 
steam fittings 

Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing 3_. 

ae ra structural and ornamental metal- 
wor ' : 

Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim___. 

Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets_____- nite aD: 

Forgings, iron and steel 2____ 

Wrought pipe, welded and heavy riveted.______- 

Screw-machine products and wood screws 

Steel barrels, kegs, and drums 


B Ske 





2) 
SS ROO IN WAIIE WOOO 


BES BE 
3 2s 
ao an 


8 
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== 
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Electrical machinery 
Electrical equipment___......._..______-- a. 
Radios and phonographs___..........__-_____-- 
Communication equipment... _....._.-. 


8 8 
aw 
; el et ced 


Machinery, except electrical 
Machinery and machine-shop products 
Engines and turbines 
Tractors 
Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors 
achine tools 
Machine-tool accessories 
Textile machinery 
Pumps and pumping equipmen 
Typewriters 
Cash registers, adding and calculating machines. 
Washing machines, wringers and driers, do- 


Bt 


BS 


ag 8282 88 
pm 

BSN why 

Fr SS WO on 


“I Or Or GO Gr OO = 


BRBSBSSR! 


SMeIO WOsI Oni OOH 
~ 
— 
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ne 
He 
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me 
BSS Se 


193. 
216. 0 
=e 


538. 3/2068. ( 
817. 0/1017. 
326. 6) 450.9 
565. 9/2310! 
469. 2 3042.5 
498. 5/2193.4 


Sewing machines, domestic and industrial 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment 


— 


8 288 58 

-— 
PRE PSF PSs ' 
APACUMSON KHCADP NYMWWNWWOMwW RW WCW sD HOs~1UO mM 


Transportation equipment, except automobiles 


B58 
se 


Cars, electric- and steam-raiiroad 

Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft engines --- 
Aircraft engines 

Shipbuilding and boatbuilding 

Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts 


25S 


2S 
an 
OH DP RONDNO Oe CORR Roe 


Automobiles 


Nonferrous metals and their products 
as and refining, primary, of nonferrous 
m 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE 2.—Indexes of Production Worker Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing 
Industries \—Continued 


{1939 average=100] 


















































Employment indexes Pay-roll indexes 
Industry group and industry 
July | June | May | July | July | June | May | July 
1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1945 
Durable goods—Continued 
Nonferrous metals and their products—Continued 

Alloying and rolling and drawing of nonferrous 

metals, except aluminum.._..................- 154. 5| 147.9] 134.9] 162.6] 271.3] 270.9] 239.6] 293.8 
Clocks and watches--_-........._- ‘i ae 128.3] 131.6) 128.4] 111.5} 250.6] 259.1) 254.4) 234.2 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ findings_| 115.3) 118.7} 117.6} 89.6) 200.7] 218.9) 218.6) 149.5 
Silverware and plated ware_____._.._._._______-- 112. 1] 113.8] 112.1} 86.7) 212.9) 221.4) 217.1) 152.9 
Lighting equipment______- AS Fe ea 142. 4) 137.4] 124.7} 112.7} 239.9] 234.0} 210.6} 204.0 
Aluminum manufactures ?___________- PR ee 205.3} 202.4] 196.6) 260.0) 337.4} 335.9) 330.4) 449.9 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified. _-____. 132. 6} 132.1} 131.0} 159.4] 245.0) 249.5) 242.1) 306.7 

Lumber and timber basic products_--.............--- 143. 4) 141.3) 137.0} 124. 2} 267.0) 281.0) 261.8) 222.1 
Sawmills and logging camps-_----..........-.----- 79.5) 78.7) 77.0) 74.7) 148.8) 158.1) 147.2) 133.9 
Planing and plywood mills._...............-.--- 97.3) 96.7| 94.5) 92.4) 174.0) 183.3) 175.3) 159.0 

Furniture and finished lumber products_--_----___-_- 114. 5} 114.1] 111.4} 101.7] 222.1) 223.5] 212.3) 188.2 
Mattresses and bedsprings--.-....--.....---._--- 112.8} 110.1} 102.1} 92.2/ 206.4) 199.8) 171.9) 163.9 
Eh teeth eddbnckedtentecucntwscoedscaws 101. 1} 100.6} 98.4 . 4) 194.2) 196.2) 188.3) 165.7 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar___-__- be 2 ee et 97.6) 97.2) 97.2) 101.2} 203.4) 203.0) 196.4) 204.5 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods_-_-_-___._-_--- 103. 8} 105.9} 103.4 . 5| 180.7} 191. 2) 181. 5) 165.2 
a tinabewabeicdcsposncesastuecs< 106. 6} 103. 5] 104.8) 88.5) 241.3] 231.4) 221.3) 194.2 
Wood, turned and shaped-_-_..........-...------- 99.9) 103.6) 102.6} 94.9) 199.7) 208.1] 202.1) 174.9 

Stone, clay, and glass products- --.--- peelen Se 132.9} 132.0) 128.9) 108.1] 235.7) 235.0) 224.1] 185.6 
Glass and glassware. ..-..........-.----- Re 143. 4| 145. 2) 145.7) 123.3} 238.3) 242.4) 243.2) 194.2 
Glass products made from purchased glass ?_--__- 113. 5} 118.7} 114.5) 106.6} 202.9) 216.3} 211.6} 180.9 
OEE UE ER eae pe eee 118. 6} 115.1) 108.6} 73.4) 197.1) 184.5} 176.6} 127.5 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta__........._- sx ae 109.9} 103.6) 101.6} 73.4/ 210.5) 195.6} 180.0) 126.7 
Pottery and related products._-..........--.---- 137.9} 137.0} 131. 5} 113. 2) 229.0) 238.9) 214.9] 176.3 
EES a Ge ae ie oe a 111.4} 104.2} 103.0) 80.9) 186.4) 191.3} 178.8) 141.2 
Wallboard, plaster (except gypsum), and mineral 

Pe i th th Ahh cilsdinnd knbasadibdidenunee 108. 2} 128.9} 122.4} 114.6) 216.0) 255.5) 231.5) 221.3 
| SSR ETRE STREET ae ere eee 92.9} 91.5) 91.5) 78.9] 201.1] 196.9) 188.7] 163.0 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products. -.-_---- 91.2} 89.6) 86.6) 70.7] 147.0) 144.6) 143.1) 114.1 
he ok alates obanas 243.4] 241.0) 236.3) 265.4) 404. 5) 399.1) 376.6) 458.1 
gs SS Ee ST 121.0} 121.4) 113.0) 120.0) 255.4) 253.5) 231.1) 252.8 

Nondurable goods 

Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures-__| 103. 5) 104.8} 103.6] 91.8] 214.7| 218.6] 214.8] 172.6 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares___.___-- 112.4] 113.0) 111.9} 103.3} 246.1} 248.2) 244.3) 209.8 
i a 103. 0} 105.9} 106.4} 97.8) 207.6) 207.0) 201.1) 187.2 
Silk and rayon goods--.--.....-.-....--------.---- 75.9] 76.6) 75.7| 70.5) 166.3) 166.8) 166.9] 138.4 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except dye- 

RRS TERS eee 103. 9} 107.3} 106.7] 90.5] 228.6) 238.5) 237.7] 177.2 
SL a ae 71.2} 71.9} 70.9) 59.6) 130.9) 133.0) 130.8) 93.7 
TE 101. 2} 102.5} 100.6] 90.4] 209.0) 213. 2} 201.8) 163.6 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves. ........_. 106.8} 111.2) 111.4] 92.7) 228.6) 235.5} 237.4) 172.3 
Knitted underwear..................-.......-..- 90.6] 91.6] 89.4/ 86.0) 189.7) 189.7] 179.8) 162.0 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen pA 

SI 94.2) 95.2) 94.4) 84.4) 178.8) 184.5) 175.4) 145.0 
Carpets and rugs, wool._................-...__- 92.7| 93.7| 91.8] 74.1] 165.2) 169.5] 163.3] 131.1 
oe RRP eRe 73.7| 75.7) 75.4) 59.2) 153.3) 160.0} 160.3} 117.7 
Jute goods, except felts......................-..- 104.9} 108.1] 104.2] 88.9] 217.2) 224.5) 216.3) 171.5 
Cordage and twine..................-........... 118.8] 126.5) 125.5} 117. 5| 229.3) 246.1) 235.4) 227.5 

Apparel and other finished textile products___-_____- 126. 5| 130.6) 128.3) 110.0} 245.7) 263.3) 258.8) 191.2 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified_._..__._- 87.6} 89.4) 87.8} 86.0) 167.9) 181.2) 175.6) 151.5 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear_.__._.._......___-- 76.4) 76.5) 74.9) 68.1) 155.3) 159.6) 156.5) 123.9 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s__._.._....____. 70.6| 72.8) 73.1) 71.6) 158.8) 167.3] 164.8] 145.5 
Work shirts.............2.._... ee 99. 1 101.6) 98.9} 105.4] 202.9) 213.3] 206.2) 196. 4 
Women’s poss not elsewhere classified______- 72.0} 78.3) 78.2] 64.6) 142.4] 159.8) 163.1] 109.2 
Corsets and alli RE ee ee 83. 2 86. 4) 84.9} 71.0) 156.1) 167.6) 161.5} 122.6 
SR eT 70.3] 68.0) 70.4) 67.0) 122.5] 105.0) 99.0) 108.4 
I i 46.1) 47.4) 47.4! 650.7] 93.2) 98.8] 100.1) 93.2 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads_.__._._____- 79.8] 79.1) 74.3) 60.6) 168.5) 173.5) 161.3) 121.6 
Housefurnish , other than curtains, etc_____-- 100.2} 99.1; 98.8] 101.3 198. 3) 183. 6| 193.6) 182.3 
Textile bags (ES ee a 122.1 114.0! 101.0! 122.01 208. 1' 207.6! 176.1' 208.3 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Industries '—Continued 
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and Pay Rolls in Manufacturiy, 








[1939 average= 100] 
eS 
| Employment indexes | Pay-roll inde, 
Industry group and industry | 
| July | June | May} July | July | June! Ma 
| 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 
atin ae aS! ee A ase a | a 
| j 
Nondurable goods—Continued 
Leather and leather products | 102.3) 103.1) 102.6) 90.1) 197.3) 203.4 203 
Leather ___. 88.1; 90.9) 91.7) 81.2) 156.5) 163.0 15s 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings 94.3) 96.0) 96.5) 85.5) 167.1) 173.3 17 
Boots and shoes. - F 88.6; 89.1) 88.4) 77.7) 177.6) 183.0) 184 
Leather gloves and mittens 113. 5) 115.1) 114.8) 113.3) 220.9) 222.9) 215.4 2 
Trunks and suitcases. _. 171.4) 168.2) 166.8) 153.3) 304.8) 314.7 308 
| | 
Food = - : 129.0; 119.0, 118.1) 127.5) 231.5) 205.0 2 9 
Slaughtering and meat packing 102. 4) 106.5) 112.9) 105.7; 179.9) 167.4 1s) 
Butter ‘ wee . | 147.1) 146.2) 141.1) 141.4) 267.1) 258.7) 244 2 2 
Condensed and evaporated milk | 162.1) 162.1! 151.7) 166.7) 305.9) 311.3 281.6 2 7 
Ice cream al 132.7) 126.3) 117.8) 112.9) 221.7) 203.6) 18: P 
Flour 114.3) 108.7) 109.7) 121.4) 221.1) 190.9) 18) 
Feeds, prepared 140. 8) 135.0) 135.1) 143.5) 251.9) 230.7) 237. 
Cereal preparations 127. 4| 133.2) 134.0) 124.4) 219. 5) 238.6) 221.2 
Baking. _. ‘ 101.4} 101.5) 103. 5) 108.4) 178.5) 168.8) 170.s 
Sugar refining, cane 100.0) 100.5; 96.1) 93.3) 167.5) 162.4) 15 
Sugar, beet 43.6, 45.2) 46.1) 41.9) 72.0; 70.6 7 a 
Confectionery 92.7) 94.8) 98.2) 98.6) 170.0) 180.4 173 3 
Beverages, nonalcoholic 120.8} 117.1) 113.0) 124.8) 186.1) 172.1) 16 
Malt liquors 144.0) 141.1) 188.5) 146.7) 222.3) 210.1, 2 
Canning and preserving 136.0) 82.3) 70.4) 123. 8) 323.4; 180.4) 149.8 2 
i | | 
Tobacco manufactures 90. 7| 92. | 91.2) 83.4) 178.3) 184.1) 181 
Cigarettes 122. 5} 122. 6) 121.4) 123. 5} 211.1) 217.8) 216.' 
Cigars. __. i , ; 73. 9| 77.0) 76.5) 59.9) 160.1) 167.8) 164.2 
Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and snuff 83. Vy 79.3) 77.1) 91.6) 140.5) 135.7) 129. 2 
| | | | 
Paper and allied products <p 137.3] 135.3) 116. 4) 243.8) 244.4) 237 
Paper and pulp 120.9} 121.9) 120.0; 103. 4) 218.4) 216.7) 212.7 
Paper goods, other 120. 8} 123. 4) 123.1) 111.4) 211.8) 218.1) 21 
Envelopes 116.8} 120.4) 118.1) 105.8) 198.4) 210.4 202 
Paper bags 127.3} 128.9) 127.5) 110.7} 236.5) 233.9) 22 
Paper boxes 123. 8} 125.2) 123.2) 108.9) 222.6) 225.5) 21¢ 
| | } 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries 116.8) 115.7) 114.3) 96.8) 186.0) 184.2) 17 
Newspapers and periodicals 109. 6} 109.4) 109.0) 90.5) 163.7) 162.0) lf 
Printing, book and job 126.3} 123.8} 121.3) 103.8) 209.1) 204.6, 19 
Lithographing _. 110.8; 110.2) 109.1; 93.2) 173.2) 176.3) 17 
Bookbinding _ - 121.0) 121.8) 120.9) 105.0) 240. 7] 247.7) 234 
' i | ' 
Chemicals and allied products 162. 5; 165.1| 166.8) 223.2) 284. 3| 285.1| 28 
Paints, varnishes, and colors 126.6) 125.3) 124.9) 102.9) 199.5) 199.7) 194 2 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides 187.5, 187.5) 187.6) 182.5) 307.0) 305.8) 304. ° ‘ 
Perfumes and cosmetics 121.0) 116.5) 117.3) 119.8) 191.2) 186.3) 185 ; 
Ng GRE aie: 103. 2) 103.5) 103.3; 95.5) 170.2) 172.8) 166.' 
Rayon and allied products 118.0) 121.0) 120.9 111.2) 197.6) 198.3) 199 “4 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified 165. 0} 169.0) 167.5) 162.4) 283.7) 283.0) 277.8 241° 4 
Explosives and safety fuses 169. 8| 168.7) 175. 8)1207. 2) 264. 5) 265.9) 266.7 IST)» 4 
Compressed and liquefied gases 145.9} 146.2) 145.6) 148. 4) 238.8) 239.4) 236.4 27): : 
Ammunition, small-arms 178.0) 178.0) 177. 3)1345. 7) 335.7) 331.3) 318.8 260.2 
Fireworks : 224. 9) 282.9) 283. 6/1510. 1) 551.8) 708.5) 677.6 4070" 3 
Cottonseed oil 55.6; 59.4) 65.1) 76.2) 119.8) 126.8) 140. 2 
Fertilizers. 102. 4) 107.2) 131. 2| 104.4) 245.4) 249.7) 30! 
Products of petroleum and coal 142.7; 140.6) 136.9) 128.0 244.3) 236.0) 228 
Petroleum refining. _- 137. 4| 136.1) 134. 4) 127.6) 228.0) 223.3) 221 
Coke and byproducts 117.8) 113.9) 104.6) 101.1) 215.1) 194.7) 168.7 
Paving materials. 86.7| 85.4) 82.1) 72.5) 174.2) 170.4) 159 
Roofing materials 149. 4) 146.7) 143.7) 117.2, 279.5) 277.0) 262 
| | | 
Rubber products : 180.2) 186.1! 182.7) 160.5) 327.2) 337.2) 327 
Rubber tires and inner tubes 183.1) 195.8) 193.4) 162.1) 304.3) 318.3) 314.2 
Rubber boots and shoes 118.4) 122.2) 120.0) 113.1) 226.6) 244.8) 236 
Rubber goods, other 133. 8! 132.3! 129.4! 127.8 255.9) 255. 2! 241 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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lapLe 2.—Indexes of Production Worker Employment and Pay Rolls in Manujacturing 
Industries ' ontinued 


[1939 average= 100] 





| Employment indexes | Pay-roll indexes 
sae Teh eee 
Industry group and industry | | | 
| July | June | May | July | July June | May | July 
| 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1945 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1945 
| | | 


Nondurable goods—Continued | 





Miscellaneous industries----.............---- -.-| 169.6) 169.4) 165.0) 165.9) 312. 5) 315.6) 300.5) 315.0 
Instruments (professional and scientific) and | 
fire-control equipment. -.____._..--- ; 200. 2) 196.7) 197.5) 473.3) 343.0) 339. 4) 330.9) 835.0 
Photographic apparatus. _- 145.9] 141.6] 138.8] 154.9] 240.0) 2: 3.3) 221.2) 259.6 
Optical instruments and ophthalmic goods 181.8) 183.0] 182.8) 178.8! 314.9] 314.2) 303.6) 294.0 
Pianos, organs, and parts 118.5) 117.9] 114.2) 101.7} 210. 5) 219.6} 205. 4) 197.9 
Games, toys, and dolls 111.3} 112.0} 110.2) 77.2) 222.1) 222.7] 220.9) 151.2 
Buttons . . 89.7) 92.5) 92.0) 82.4) 185.3) 196.7| 189.7) 166.0 
Fire extinguishers. _______- AES Hn 202. 1) 200.0) 197.1) 420.7) 397. 1 406. 4] 408. 4) 910.5 





i Indexes for the major industry groups have been adjusted to levels indicated by the final 1944 data made 
ivailable by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. 
? Revisions have been made as follows in the indexes for earlier months: 
Cutlery and edge tools.—April 1946 pay roll to 313.6. 
Stamped and enameled ware ond galvanizing. January through April 1946 employment to 124.7, 105.9, 
119.0, and 128.1; pay roll to 227.5, 192.3, 218.7, and 242.1. 
Fabricated structural and ornamental metalwork.—March and April 1946 employment to 128.5 and 
136.0; pay roll to 211.4 and 232.6. 
Forgings, iron and steel.—March and April 1946 pay roll to 264.0 and 289.1. 
Aluminum manufactures.—February through April 1946 employment to 110.9, 177.9, and 187.7; pay roll 
to 181.6, 299.1, and 320.7. 
Glass products made from purchased glass.—April 1946 employment to 109.7; pay roll to 195.9. 
Asbestos products.—April 1946 employment to 108.5; pay roll to 219.1. 


TasLe 3.—Estimated Number of Employees in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries 





| Estimated number of employees (in thousands) 


Incustry group and industry 
July 1946 | June 1946 | May 1946 | July 1945 





| 
Mining: ! 
| 5 7 4.3 


Anthracite = ee Fathi tnie ; ; 68.1 | 66. 1 67.0 64. 
Bituminous coal ?_____________-- ie es 331 | 331 258 323 
Metal ?_____ isiedlad 66. 0 65. 6 | 59.7 65.8 
Iron 2 —_ 27.3 | 26.8 | 20. 2 24.1 
Copper __-_-- ae ee 17.7 | 14.7 | 15.5 | 20. 2 
Lead and zine_- i ieihe al 11.4 | 14.7 | 14.6 13.6 
Gold and silver_.__. 7.1 7.1 7.1 5.2 
Miscellaneous. - 2.5 2.3 | 2.3 2.7 
Telephone___._._.._- ; x ‘ Le 55 545 532 419 
Telegraph 3_____._._- Ad bucks ° ; 42.3 | 42.2 42.7 44.9 
Electric light and powe art See: sae 247 244 241 204 
Street railways and busses__-_-_-_-__- ‘ | chines he " 250 249 247 226 
Hotels (year-round) 3 384 387 | 387 353 
Power laundries___-__- ; ; (4) (4) (4) (4) 
Cleaning and dyeing ; o , (4) (*) (4) (4) 
Class I steam railroads 5 7 1, 349 1, 330 1,307. | 1, 451 
120 120 131 163 


Water transportation *__ 





! Data are for production workers only. 

? Revisions have been made as follows in the data for earlier months: 
Bituminous coal.—March and April 1946 to 348 and 75.3. 
Metal mining.—February through April 1946 to 59.5 57.7, and 55.5. 
lron mining.—February through April 1946 to 18.0, 16.0, and 16.4. 

* Excludes messengers, and approximately 6,000 employees of general and divisional headquarters, and of 
cable companies. 

‘ The change in definition from ‘‘wage earner’ to ‘‘production worker’’ in the power laundries and clean- 
ing and dyeing industries results in oe omission of driver-salesmen. This causes a significant difference in 
the data. New series are being pre 

5 Source: Interstate Commerce re 

* Based on estimates prepared by the U. S. Maritime Commission covering employment on active deep- 
sea American-flag steam and motor merchant vessels of 1 ,000 gross tons and over. Excludes vessels under 
bareboat charter to or owned by the Army or Navy. 
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Taste 4.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturing 
Industries 














[1939 average = 100] 
Employment indexes Pay-roll indexes 
Industry group and industry 
July | June | May | July | July | June | May | July 
1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1045 
Mining: 
| ., ctendgunneceeuendgntnnetns 82.2; 79.8) 81.0] 77.6 | 155.7 | 187.1 | 180.4 | 1427 
OUD ixins cxscpaccontesecsdben 89.3 | 89.3] 69.6] 87.1 | 190.5 | 239.1 | 100.2/ 190.7 
| EE I, aR PS aes 74.8 | 74.4] 67.7] 74.6 | 128.0 | 126.9 | 106.4] 121.1 
ail ila a ie i EE 1 Herd TE oi 135.9 | 132.8 | 100.5 | 119.6 | 247.9 | 239.5 | 144.4] 201.6 
lt AR TE ED lise A 74.1} 61.8] 65.2] 84.9 | 138.1 | 106.8 | 110.6) 141.7 
li A RE gE ii 73.2} 94.7] 94.0] 87.2 | 127.8 | 180.5 | 179.8] 161.1 
gg 28.7} 28.8) 28.6] 21.0) 38.6) 41.5] 39.6/ 26.0 
NS» ccntivee ang catregnoat= 62.5 | 58.4] 57.2] 68.1] 96.7] 95.5] 92.1] 113.8 
peel ene and nonmetallic_............- 101.2 | 98.9] 95.7] 81.3 | 212.3 | 206.8 | 189.9/ 161.9 
rude-petroleum production ?_.........- 95.1 | 93.7] 92.8] 83.8 | 143.2 | 146.6 | 145.4] 135.7 
Public utilities: 
— 0 SS ee eee ee 177.7 | 171.7 | 167.6 | 131.9 | 268.8 | 259.9 | 254.0 177.7 
TT inntactedinnsamaeepwnmnnammnded 112.4 | 112.1 | 113.5 | 119.3 | 178.6 | 174.9 | 175.6 | 175.0 
Electric light and power-..............--- 101.2 | 99.9| 98.6] 83.6 | 150.2 | 148.4 | 144.2) 119.6 
Street railways and busses............... 128.9 | 128.7 | 127.6 | 116.8 | 206.7 | 199.5 | 195.2 177.1 
pS SET Es 107.5 | 106.9 | 106.0 | 94.9 | 174.5 | 172.6 | 169.6 | 144.7 
I cdnkenacscadoesecensnnncceent 106.3 | 107.2 | 107.2 | 94.9 | 172.6 | 171.2 | 166.2 | 136.4 
SETAE a aaa ESL 101.3 | 103.5 | 105.0 | 100.0 | 171.5 | 170.0 | 166.1 | 145.5 
General merchandise. -_.................- 117.6 | 121.0 | 121.9 | 107.9 | 187.1 | 188.8 | 180.5 148.0 
OO Re ee 107.8 | 114.3 | 114.3 | 99.9 | 177.5 | 186.9 | 181.0] 150.0 
Furniture and housefurnishings.........! 78.1 | 77.5 | 76.7 | 61.8 | 129.2 | 125.7 | 123.3 91.1 
Cth nic haonaeonedereeaebneninn 93.4] 91.3] 90.0] 69.4 | 156.8 | 152.9 | 148.7] 108.3 
Lumber and building materials_........- 111.1 | 109.4 | 107.7 | 92.2 | 180.1 | 177.2 | 173.5 | 138.7 
GR COND occ cccccccpecenncnepecs 119.0 | 119.9 | 119.9 | 109.4 | 204.5 | 205.0 | 204.6 171.2 
a Aaa: 113.7 | 112.3 | 110.7 | 108.3 | 193.3 | 190.9 | 186.2] 169.7 
OCiseniee amd @yetng.. ............<<........ 130.1 | 131.6 | 129.6 | 121.2 | 231.4 | 236.6 | 227.0 | 197.7 
Class I steam railroads 4...................-- 136.6 | 134.6 | 132.3 | 146.9 | (5 (5) (5) (5) 
WEEE GrON UNION nnn cc ccccccccccce 228.2 | 229.0 | 250.6 | 310.0 | 490.1 | 467.4 | 486.3 | 755.5 


























1 Revisions have been made as follows in the indexes for earlier months: 
Bituminous coal.—March and April 1946 employment to 93.9, and 20.3; March pay roll to 230.9. 
Metal mining.—February through April 1946 employment to 67.5, 65.5, and 62.9; pay roll to 92.8, 102.', 


and 102.0. 
| ree through April 1946 employment to 89.3, 79.3, and 81.7; pay roll to 71.0, 111.5, 
an 
2 Does not include well drilling or rig building. 
3 Cash payments only; additional value of board, room, and tips, not included. 
4 Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 
5 Not available. 
* Based on estimates ‘prepared by the U. S. Maritime Commission covering ee on active deep- 
sea American-flag steam and motor merchant vessels of 1,000 gross tons and over. xcludes vessels under 


bareboat charter to or owned by the Army or Navy. 


Labor Turn-Over in Manufacturing, Mining, and Public 


Utilities, July 1946 


THE July hiring rate in manufacturing industries was 78 per 1,000, 
as high as during July 1943, when war production was in full swing. 
The separation rate of 59 per 1,000 factory workers was the lowest 
July figure since 1941. 

Accession rates in both the durable and the nondurable components 
of manufacturing showed substantial gains over the month. Wide- 
spread increases were reported in the various industry groups, notably 
in iron and steel, automobiles, and food. 
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Although quits, constituting over three-fourths of all separations, 
rose slightly over the month, the quit rate of 45 per 1,000 was the 
lowest for any July since 1942. Nevertheless, the July 1946 quit 
rate was closer to that for the war period than for the prewar period, 
when quits were considerably lower. The lay-off rate of 8 per 1,000 
was the lowest since April 1945. 

For the first time since April of this year the accession rate for men 
exceeded that for women, reflecting increased hires in the food and 
automobile groups. In the food group the rise was due to the in- 
creased availability of livestock, and in automobiles to the increase 
in raw material supplies. 

The separation rate for women continued higher than that for men 
in July, mostly because of a higher proportion of quits. The involun- 
tary separation rate was somewhat lower for women than for men. 


Taste 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Manufacturing 








Industries 1 
Class of — and | yan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. 
Total separation: 
| Sa a 6.8 6.3 6.6 6.3 6.3 ey: 0S. O. L2issib bee Bete doit 4sitl 
SSS ae 6.2 6.0 6.8 6.6 7.0 7.9 7.7 | 17.9 | 12.0 8.6 » 5.9 
a a os 7.1 7.7 7.5 6.7 7.1 7.6 8.3 8.1 7.0 6.4 6.6 
oe SE ae 3.2 2.6 3.1 3.5 3.5 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 2.9 3.0 3.5 
SS 
Q J Sa 4.3 3.9 4.2 4.3 4.2 J 4 J 7 4) eS Se es Se es 
Se a Ce 4.6 4.3 5.0 4.8 4.8 5.1 5.2 6.2 6.7 5.6 4.7 4.0 
Sees 4.5 4.7 5.4 5.4 4.8 5.2 5.6 6.3 6.3 5.2 4.5 4.4 
6 a eee 9 6 .8 8 oF a¥ Pe 8 1.1 9 8 7 
Discharge 
Se 5 5 4 4 4 3 (ee a Se ee, eee 
Piibehsccbcesea a om ot 6 6 aa 6 7 6 5 5 4 
eee 5 5 6 -5 .6 -6 .7 7 6 .6 6 6 
Sa ~ ol = sn ot ok on l 2 l 
Lay-off: 4 
Fae 1.8 ) i 1.8 1.4 1.5 sf 2 SS  s Se eee ee, eee 
SS eae sae .6 Be § : .8 1,2 By 1.5 | 10.7 4.5 2.3 1.7 1.3 
a Sa én 5 5 .6 5 5 5 5 5 5 A 1.0 
ee ~ & 1.9 2.2 2.6 2.7 2.5 2.5 2.1 1.6 1.8 2.0 2.7 
Military and miscel- 
laneous: ¢ 
Dindokecepeneee a on 5 - 2 of (ae aa eee oe 
St eae 3 3 4 4 4 .4 4 3 2 2 a .2 
a eae 1.4 1.4 1.2 1.0 8 -8 8 .8 PY 7 -6 .6 
Accession: 
| eS ae 8.5 6.8 7.1 6.7 6.1 gg > a ee ee ee 
Pith dnddsuabebsce 7.0 5.0 4.9 4.7 5.0 5.9 5.8 5.9 7.4 8.6 8.7 6.9 
 * See row 8.3 7.9 8.3 7.4 7.2 8.4 7.8 7.6 7.7 7.2 6. 6 5.2 
A ee 4.1 3.1 3.3 2.9 3.3 3.9 4.2 5.1 6.2 5.9 4.1 2.8 









































! Month- to-month employment changes as indicated by labor turn-over rates are not precisely comparable 
to those shown by the Bureau’s employment and pay-roll reports, as the former are based on data for the 
entire month while the latter refer, for the most part, to a one-week period ending nearest the middle of the 
month. In addition, labor turn-over data, beginning in January 1943, refer to all employees, whereas the 
employment and pay-roll reports relate only to production workers. The turn-over sample is not so exten- 
sive as that of the employment and pay-roll survey—proportionately fewer smal] plants are included; print- 
ing and publishing, and certain seasonal industries, such as canning and preserving, are not covered. 


+ Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 
oa \~ ~ oe separations comprise not more than 0.1 in these figures. In 1939 these data were included 
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Taste 2.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and 
Industries,' July 1946 ? 





Industry group and industry 





Manufacturing 


Durable goods. 
Nondurable goods 


Iron and steel and their products _ - 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and 
| RE SR ER 
Gray-iron castings. ...........---- 
Malleable-iron castings. _..._.___- 
OE ee ee 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings. __.___. 
Tin cans and other tinware ___---- 
Wren SDSS 53054. useedscs.... 
Cutlery and edge tools 
Tools (except edge tools, machine 
tools, files, and saws) __-.__-.--- 
Hardware PLETED ATT . 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating 
| ht ER ALTE 
Steam and hot-water heating ap- 
paratus and steam fittings --_--- 
Stamped and enameled ware and 
ES SE IE 
Fabricated structural-metal prod- 
SS a oy oS 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets__-- 
Forgings, iron and steel. -_-_--__--- 





Electrical machinery-----..-----..---- 
Electrical equipment for indus- 
SS RS ee wes 
Radios, radio equipment, and 
SE senclkdacddentudbes 
Communication equipment, ex- 
ane aa ea 


Machinery, except electrical _-____---- 
Engines and turbines_.__.._____.- 
Agricultural machinery and trac- 

NS Se a eee 
a etl ie citsiciertitntabina 
Machine-tool accessories. . ....___- 
sy em machinery and 


General industrial machinery, ex- 
cept pumps...........- ooveworns 
Pumps and pumping equipment -- 


Transportation equipment, except 
| EE RENEE SREP ER See es 
POE Pe ee ee 
Aircraft parts, including engines 
Shipbuilding and repairs , 


Automobiles__-_-.--...-.- iecenbneeeoasa 
— vehicles, bodies, and trail- 
heuer vehicle parts and accesso- 

Beata aCe bebo cbse. cis 


Nonferrous metals and their products 
Primary smelting and refining, 
except aluminum and magne- 
Seid atti etna annnnnmel 
Rolling and drawing of copper 
and copper alloys. ......-. 
Lighting equipment... ___.....-- 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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and Total 
miscel- | accession 
laneous 
July| June} July) Jun, 
2; 0.2) 7.9 7 
2 Sree! 6 
2] 21671 6 
“SB .2 7°49 
4] .2/9.2/] 8 
ve .2 7.6 | 10 
3 2/46) 4 
) 2112.31 7 
aan 2 114.9 | 15 
2] .4/65) 5 
2TH! G 
2 lua! 5 
| 3) 7.4 s 
2 4 |12.7 | 10 
2] .1/7.6] 7 
sae -2 [11.5 9 
5| .2/91] 9 
4 41,48) 4.7 
1 1), 7.8) 4.1 
2 saa’ 6 
| i 
| | 
1 214.7) 4 
.2 epee s 
2 21251 & 
1 ‘ales! Fs 
1 peewee t 7 
2} .1/5.9] 5. 
Tic cea 3. 
l ~-11/58] 5 


1] .1/5.5] 

2] .1/6.7 
1/80] 8 
1186) 7 
1/61 
1/89] 9 
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2.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and 
Industries, July 1946 *—Continued 





justry group and industry 


\fanufacturing—C ontinued 


Nonferrous metals and their products 
Continued 
ferrous-metal foundries, ex- 
’ cept aluminum and magnesium 
er and timber basic products 
Sawmills ‘ 
ing and plywood mills 


ture and finished lumber prod- 


Furniture, including mattresses 


ind bedsprings 


, clay, and glass products 
Glass and glass products 
Cement ; 

Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
Pottery and related products 


extile-mill products 
Cotton 
Silk and rayon goods 


Woolen and worsted, except dye- | 


ing and finishing 
Hosiery, full-fashioned 
Hosiery, seamless 
Knitted underwear 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, in- 
cluding woolen and worsted 
{pparel and other finished textile 
products 
Men’s and boys’ suits, coats, and 
overcoats 


Men’s and boys’ furnishings, work | 


clothing, and allied garments 


~ 


eather and leather products 
Leather 
Boots and shoes 


od and kindred products 
Meat products 
Grain-mill products 


Tobaeeco manufactures 


hd 


‘aper and allied products 
Paper and pulp 
Paper boxes 


: Chemicals and allied products 
‘ Paints, varnishes, and colors 
Rayon and allied products 


plosives 


Products of petroleum and coal 
Petroleum refining 


Rubber products... 
Rubber tires and inner tubes 
Rubber footwear and 
products__ : 
Miscellaneous rubber industries 





liscellaneous industries 
See footnotes at end of table. 





Industrial chemicals, except ex- | 


related | 


July| June}. 
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7.8 4 5 
cor on om 
1.4 4 4 
6.3 6 | 5 
6.3 6 | 6 
4.5 51 .4] 
1.2 5 4 
5.5 ) 6 
6.4 _ 6 
4 .4 4 
4.9 a $ 
6.9] .3}] .4 
16 | 3 | a 
ae 
33 «4b ss 
a) 2. a 
me eek 
Sic ke 
‘ied 
2.4 5 Sr 
6 | 2 | 7 
| 
2.9 1 | l 
5.0 3 | 2 
4.0 | 2 | 2 | 
3.3 | 1] a 
4.2) .2] .2 
4.4 | 4 4 
3.8 | .4 .4 
4.1 | 8] 5 
5.5 | oT oe 
46 5 | 5 
y 5 5 
6.0 | 7 7 
2.4 | 5 
2.2 | 4 2 
Zon oe 2 
2.4 41 3 
1.2 oa 2 
1. 1 ns oa 
3. 6 3 3 
2.7 2 2 
5.1 .2 2a 
4.6 5 ‘— 
2.9 .4 3 
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Tasie 2.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) 
Industries,' July 1946 *—Continued 





Industry group and industry 





Nonmanufacturing 


<< Si’ SR A eee 


| RSE es Sa eee 


and zinc ore..........-____- 
Coal mining: 


Public utilities: 


Metal mining... -_-._.--- (2 2 ee 


Anthracite mining. -_......_....-_- 
Bituminous-coal mining -- _.------ 


CE ee a Tore 
 ccnetendiaboventchwndiie 





in Selected Groups and 











Total 
separation 









July 












a od 
© bo 00 





1.6 
3.9 





(*) 
(4) 














subsequent change in major products. 
2 Preliminary. 
+ Less than 0.05. 

4 Not available. 


Taste 3.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Em 
in All Manufacturing and Selected Groups, 






1 Since January 1943 manufacturing firms reporting labor turn-over have been assigned industry codes on 
the basis of current products. Most plants in the employment and pay-roll sam 
were in operation in 1939, are classified according to their major activity at t 
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pp ES eS 
sparen goers. 1 LE. SS © 
SE Se 


Iron and steel and their products----. 
Electrical machinery-_............--..-- 
Machinery, except electrical. ....___-- 


Nondu 


Transportation equipment, except 


Ee ll Vi Ste tt 
pS ES SS SS SEES i 


Nonferrous metals and their products 
Lumber and timber basic products - -- 
Furniture and finished lumber prod- 


Stone, clay, and glass products... .-- 
Textile-mill ll cE Re 
Apparel and other finished textile 


Food and kindred products. -_-_-.-_...-. 
Tobacco manufactures_-_..........-..- 
Paper and allied products-_-.---.-._- ocala 
Chemicals and allied products. -_-_----! 
Products of petroleum and coal. ---.-- 
al i A Ee EE 
Miscellaneous industries-_-.........-..-- 
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) for Men and Women 








Total separation 

















Naas 
Rin 


Ons 
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| 











Men 

July 

5.415.516.7163 14.0/)3.6/) 5.6) 5.0] 7.8 | 6.5 
5.7} 5.4|,59|6.11] 4.4) 3.8) 4.7 | 4.5] 7.8 | 7.2 
5.0 | 5.7| 7.0 | 6.4) 3.5 | 3.3 | 6.0 | 5.2] 7.8 | 5.5 
48/43/63) 6.0/3.8/ 3.1 | 5.0| 4.2/7.0] 6.2 
3.5 | 4.3 | 6.1 | 6.7] 2.5 | 2.4/5.0 | 4.9] 5.2] 5.2 
4.0 | 3.7 | 4.7} 481] 3.1] 2.5/ 3.6/3.5] 5.8] 5.4 
8.7/19.6|5.9) 7.0/3.9 | 3.8] 3.3 | 3.7] 8.5] 8.4 
5.6| 4.4146) 5.1) 4.8 | 2.8 | 3.2 | 3.7 [10.1 | 8.0 
§.31'46/154156/4.0/) 3.5) 4.5 | 46] 6.9] 6.2 
9.1 | 8.8 | 6.0 | 5.2} 8.2 | 8.0 | 5.6 | 4.6 |11.3 |10.5 
8.0 | 7.2/ 8.1 | 7.4/6.8 | 6.2] 7.1 | 6.5 |10.3 | 9.8 
5.3/5.8! 6.1/5.8] 4.1 | 4.4/4.8 14.9] 7.6] 8.4 
6.0 | 5.4) 6.5) 6.0) 5.1 | 4.4/5.9) 5.4) 6.6] 6.6 
4.0| 3.5/7.0) 5.4/3.6) 2.8!66/; 5.0/4.8! 5.0 
4.5|4.2/'68) 5.7} 3.6/)3.4/63/)49/]45/4.2 
6.6 | 8.8 | 9.8 |10.9 | 3.5 | 3.7 | 6.6 | 6.7 [13.7 | 5.9 
58/5.2/'6.2)}68/)4.3/)40)5.3/)63/74/68 
5.2}; 5.0 | 7.3| 7.2) 4.3) 4.1 | 6.4 | 6.4) 6.2] 6.9 
3.1 | 2.9 | 4.6 4.6 | 2.4) 2.1 | 3.8 | 3.7] 4.7 | 4.6 
1.7/;18/)60)49/1.2)1.1)3.4/]3.3] 2.7] 2.9 
42,38) 5.9) 5.4) 3.5/3.1 | 5.4/),48/ 6.0); 5.1 
3.7 | 3.5 | 5.2 | 5.3 | 2.6 | 2.3 | 4.0 | 4.0] 5.3 | 4.7 











1 These figures are based on a slightly smaller sample than that for all employees, inasmuch as some firm 
do not report separate data for women. 
§ Preliminary figures. 
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Trends of Earnings and Hours 


PEPPPOPS OSSD PII ODI I DODD OOS 


Summary of Earnings and Hours Data for July 1946 


PRELIMINARY estimates for August 1946 indicate a further rise 
in average hourly earnings to $1.11 per hour. A rise in the average 
workweek resulted in an increase in average weekly earnings of about 
$1.50 to $44.90. Comparable July figures were $1.09 per hour and 


$43.35 per week. Preliminary figures for August are given below: 


Weekly Weekly Hourly 
hours earnings 


All manufacturing ; 40. 4 $1. 11 


a ——O—>=——e—— 


i tae hk nF he as .« 4.8 40.4 1.18 
Nondurable____._---- inate teen ed, NA 40. 4 1. 04 


Final figures for July reveal that both durable and nondurable goods 
components reported higher hourly earnings in July, as increases 
occurred over the month in 18 of the 20 major industry groups. Only 
the apparel group showed a decrease, while hourly earnings in non- 
ferrous metals averaged the same as in June. 

Average hours worked in all manufacturing dropped from 40.0 in 
June to 39.6 in July, reflecting some vacations without pay as well as 
an extended Fourth of July holiday in some plants. Declines were 
reported in 16 of the industry groups. The automobile and food 
industries were notable exceptions. ' 

Despite the somewhat shorter workweek, weekly earnings in July 
averaged about the same as in June in all manufacturing, and in the 
durable and nondurable goods components. In the durable goods 
industries, where earnings averaged $46.15, earnings in 2 groups were 
still less than $40. The average weekly earnings in lumber were 
$35.09, and in furniture $38.48. 

In the nondurable goods component, where earnings averaged $40.49 
weekly, 4 out of the 11 industry groups averaged less than $40, and in 
3 of these earnings were below $35. Despite the relatively low level 
of earnings in these 4 groups—leather, tobacco, textiles and apparel— 
earnings were from 3 to 12 percent higher than a year ago. 
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Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries, July 1944 
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MANUFACTURING 








Industry group and industry 





Average weekly 
earnings ! 


~~ weekly 


ee 


Average hourly 
earnings ! 





T 


July | June | May 
1946 


1946 | 1946 








—— 


July June | May 
1946 | 1946 | 1946 





All manufacturing 








pS ae See ae 


En, 2.0. oceaksonsanaeaindeanl 


Durable goods 


Iron and steel and their products _-_-....._..-..- 


Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 


ee ak oe ae nepoakandednd 


Grav-iron and semistec! castings. ..___.._. 
Malleable-iron castings _.........-...-.... 
Steel castings . Se Ye 


Cast-iron Pipe and fittings......-.....__. 
0 


Tin cans and other tinware..._.........-- 


ae. elena Reaper, _ nen ipa mS 


Cutlery and edge tools? _.......... 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools. 
SE PMG, cc chkin ncnceceadcautee tend 


Plumbers’ supplies EIEN, UF AB 

Stoves, oil burners, and heating, equip- 
ment, not elsewhere classified. __- 

Steam and hot-water heating apparatus 
rt rr Ces... ... sontaiincidhece 

= and enanieled ware and galvan- 
“* WES 

Fabricated structural and ornamental 
metalwork? __. 

oe doors, sash, frames, ‘molding, and 

Bolts, nuts, “washers, and rivets... .- 

Forgings, iron and steel #................-. 

Screw-machine products and wood screws- 

Steel barrels, kegs, and drums -._.-..-..--- 

Firearms 


Electrical machinery............-...-....----- 


Electrical equipment --..............--.-- 
Radios and phonographs -__.........----- 
Communication equipment_.._.........-- 


Machi , except ye pee ee alge: 


Mach nery and machine-shop peesnete.. 
os SN Jude. oc candeds sks 


Machine tools_ 


machines 
ee: wringers and driers, 

omes 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment. 


bs — mutes equipment, except aulomo- 


aati 
Cars, =~ and steam-railroad _- 
Aircraft and parts, excluding ‘aircraft 


engines 
Aircraft engines @....... __.....-.--.-.. 
bicycles, and parts...._...- 


See footnotes at end of table. 


$43. 35 $43. 30 $42. 51 


46.15, 46.31 45.10 
40 49 40.29. 39.93 
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109.3 
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46. 57| 46.56) 45. 74 


47.85) 46.76, 46. 16 
48. 53) 50.01) 48. 68 
50.01) 48.36) 45. 18 
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Cents Cents| Cents 


108. 4) 107.1 
116. 4) 114.7 
99.6 


121.2) 120. 119.9 


130. 8} 129.7) 129.9 
120. 3} 119.8} 117.8 
123. 5} 121.1) 119.9 
126, 3) 125.8) 124.4 
103. 6} 103. 6) 
106.4) 105.4) 1 

118.3) 114.4) 113. 
103. 0} 103.4) 1 

107.7 106. 8) 105.7 
104, 3) 102.6 
112. 8} 110. 8} 108.9 


112.9} 113.1) 110.6 
116. 7| 117. 5) 116.6 
111. 4; 111.0) 108.8 
118. 5} 117.7) 116.8 
117. 2) 110.9, 108.8 


113. 0} 112.6 111.0 
131. 4) 130.9 130.6 


nS Oa @ 





116.8} 116.7) 113.8 
115.0) 112.4) 112.8 
123.0 124.0) 122.2 
115.4} 114.8) 113.1 
118, 4) 117.3) 115.8 
103.3} 102.7) 102.8 
116.4) 117.1) 113.2 
123, 5} 122.3) 120.4 
121. 6} 120.2) 118.0 
131.2} 132.0) 128.2 
131.1) 129.3) 124.2 
121, 5} 121.0) 118.3 
126.9} 127.7) 125 


136, 5| 135.0) 133.3 
146. 2| 145.6) 144.6 
122, 2} 120.5! 119.6 


132. 4| 130.2) 126.8 
134.6) 134.3) 133.9 
143.6) 141.7) 140.3 
118.0} 118.2) 117.3 


135. 6| 134.8) 132.5 
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Earnings and Hours in em Nonmanufacturing Industries, July 1946— 


MANUFACTU RING—Continued 





Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings ! hours ! earnings ! 





Industry group and industry 


Suty | June May | July | June | May | July | June | May 
1946 | 1946 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 





Durable goods—Continued 
Cents 


Nonferrous metals and their products $46. 75 $47. 73 $47. 18 . , ; .6) 116.7 
Smelting and refining, primary, of non- : 
ferrous metals 48. 67 47.77) 46. ’ q 0 .5 118.8 
Alloying and rolling and drawing of non- 
ferrous metals, except aluminum 50. 17) 52. 58) 51. 24! . 2) ‘ 0 .7) 126.8) 
Clocksand watches 40.44, 40.70, 40. ' ‘ . 2} 101.3) 101.1) 
Jowelsy (precious metals) and jewelers’ : 
findings. 44. 29 108. 4 
+ 114.8 


115.0 
116.7 




















Silverware and plated ware ; 50. 
Lighting equipment............--...-....| 44. 
Aluminum manufactures?._.____.._._..___| 45, 67 


Lumber and timber basic products 35. 09 
Sawmills and logging camps 33. 99 
Planing and plywood mills 38. 71 


Furniture and finished lumber products. ----- 


Furniture 
Caskets and other morticians’ oe 


=3 


REEL ESR 


SSE8 SES 
NDRPOUNOANS Oo Cwws1 © OC 


ssese N 
Ps 


ion, clay, and glass products 
Glass and glassware 
Glass products made from purchased glass. 


ee 
eae 


Se HR S8SSS2R= 


_ 
_ 
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Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
Pottery and related products 


—s 


SQRSSe4e2 SSSR Ss: 
SSS2eassess 


BEZLESSSR BSES 
SRSSHSSSESE BSRA 3 


S=SRBELSISRS 


Marble, granite, slate, and other products- 

Asbestos products. ..................--.-- 
Nondurable goods 

Textile-mill products and other fiber manu- 


Cotton manufactures, except smallwares __ 

Cotton smallwares 

Silk and rayon goods 

Woolen and worsted manufactures, except 
dyeing and finishing 

Hosiery 

Knitted cloth 

Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves___- 

Knitted underwear 

Dyeing and finish 
woolen and wors 

Carpets and rugs, wool 

Hats, fur-felt 

Jute goods, except felts 3 

Cordage and twine 


Apparel and other finished textile products __- 
Men’s a eye not elsewhere classified - - 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s 3 
Work shirts 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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July | June | May ro { June | May | July | June | May 


116.9 


141.9 


35. 5| 134.7) 134.2 


43.7) 143.1 


07.8 -T 105.8 
129. 2} 128.4) 126.6 


147.2) 146.3, 144.6 


- SASS 
tae: 
SSF 


1946 | 1944 
122.1) 120.1 


SSsezaaize 
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Average hourly 

earnings: ~ 
146.1) 144.9) 144.3 
121.0; 120.1) 118.6 
19. 5} 116.1 


1946 


108. 5| 107.6 106. 
110.2} 109.1) 106. 


41.2} 40.9) 104.8) 104.2 1028 


Se ee ee 





4 
7 
-5 
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1946 





ng Industries, July 1946~ 
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Average weekly 
hours ! 
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ontinued 
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earnings ! 





Average weekly 


and N. 











42. 39) 42.93) 42.08, 40. 
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MANUFACTURING—Continued 


' 
,S «@ 


Manuf 


Pianos, organs, and parts. __.._..........- 


and inner tubes... .-..-.-- 
ional and scientific) 


od acai on 


2 
fs 
: 
3 
= 


periodicals... 
_” epee ievane 


not elsewhere classified - 


, and allied industries __. - 


d 


hs caknous 
k aud job___- 


(chewing and smoking) and snuff_ 


yprod 


pers 
tires 
Rubber goods, other.............._..____- 


Printing, publishin 
iw... 


Industry group and industry 


Nondurable goods—C ontinued 


Leather and leather products 


rand 


losives and safety fuses-_._--. .- 
Ber 


b 


Leather... __- ina Two 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings *__- 


Boots and shoes___- 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides. 


Condensed and evaporated milk. 
Paints, varnishes, and colors_-____-_- 


Slaughtering and meat packing ___ 


Butter __-_- 
Petroleum refining. _-- 


Fertilizers................. 
Instruments 


Products of petroleum and coal. _____-_--- 


Sugar refining, cane. 
and allied 


Envelopes. ---- 
Paper bags. 


Chemicals, 


Coke and b 


Trunks and suitcases...............-- 


Leather gloves and mittens._.__.____- 
Food... _. 


Pape 
Ne 
Pri 
E 

Ru 





Earnings and Hours in 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Earnings and Hours in Hanafacnyring avd Henerayatering Industries, July 1946— 
ntinue 


NONMANUFACTURING 





Average weekly | Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings ! hours ! earnings ! 





Industry group and industry | 


July | June | May | July | June | May | July | June | May 


1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 1946 | 1946 | 1946 





Mining: 
Amthracite $49. 22 
Bituminous coal * 50. 69) 
Metal # he amt .17| 48.12) 44.44 
Iron ? 47.96 47.41) 37.94 
i memdipene i <dineip-s ¢-<5=.q4- . 64) 48.98 47.90 
and zinc | 48.13) 48.25 
a and nonmetallic . 58 45.17) 42.83 
rude-petroleum production............-- | §2.25) 52. 41 
Public utilities: 
DOME 6.1 5- db -c0dh5-osciti, ..1.- . 82) 44.93) 44.82 
PED Veneceepanap~=<-+--02<-------0 15) 40.39 40.04 
Electric light and power . 96} 52.07) 51.03 
Street railways and busses : 52. 46, 51. 85 


Trade: 
| 47.48 


31. 45 
37. 93) 
25. 97 
32. 99 


| | 
$60. 51 $57.47 
63. 58, 34. 


58) 


| 
Cents Cents Cents 
155.8! 152.3) 138. 
147.5, 149.7, 
120.5) 118.1 
119.6, 119. 2| 
123.5, 118. 2) 
119.8 117.8, 
100.7, 99.3) 
.3) 132. 3 


~ 
— 


SEESSESSSES SESS SESSSSES 


1 


SSeS SRSHSSES 


BKONGSNIN SCHORR KCOUH AROLWDO~i2 


SEES SESSRSNF 





114.7 

. 90. 8) 
| 127.5 
105. 3) 


SBSe BS; 


= 
- 





114. 6 
87. 7] 
90. 4 
73. 4, 
. 5} 92.2) 
0.1, 103. 4) 
5.4 104.1 
| 98. 8) 
59.8 
; 70. 3) 
42.9 83.4) 83.4 


hans 


! These figures are based on reports from cooperating establishments covering both full- and part-time 
employees who worked during any part of one pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. As not 
all reporting firms furnish man-hour data, average hours and average hourly earnings for individual indus- 
tries are based on a slightly smaller sample than are weekly earnings. For manufacturing, mining, power 
laundries, and cleaning and dyeing industries, the data relate to production workers only. For the remain- 
ing industries the data relate to all employees except high-paid executives and officials. Data for the current 
and immediately preceding months are subject to revision. 

2 New series beginning April 1946; not com ble with previously published data. New April data are 
$43.21, 43.7 hours, and 98.8 cents. Comparable March data are $44.25, 45.0 hours, and 93.3 cents. 

? Revisions have been made as follows in the data for earlier months: 

Fabricated structural and ornamental metalwork—April 1946 to 41.1 hours. 
er iron and steel.—February through April 1946 to $48.34, $48.95, and $52.18; 123.2, 125.3, and 129.7 
cents 


Aluminum manufactures.—March 1946 to $46.92. 
Jute goods, except felts.—April 1946 to $36.46; not comparable with previously published data. Com- 
parable March data are $36.20. 
Underweur and neckwear, men’s.—April 1946 to $29.68 and 83.1 cents. 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings.—April 1946 to 89.2 cents; not comparable with previously published 
data. Comparable March data are 88.3 cents. 
Bituminous coal.—April 1946 to $30.15 and 26.4 hours. ¥ 
Metal mining.—February through April 1946 to $38.99, $44.12, and $45.93; 36.8, 41.0, and 42.0 hours. 
Iron mining.—March and April 1946 to $37.13 and $43.10; 33.6 and 38.3 hours; March to 110.6 cents. 
P a yo messengers, and approximately 6,000 employees of general and divisional headquarters, and 
of cable companies. 
‘Cash payments only; additional value of board, room. and tips, not included. 
* Not available: 
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Lumber and building materials____. 
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Trend of Factory Earnings, 1939 to July 1946 


THE published average earnings of factory workers are summarize; 
in the accompanying table for selected months from January 1939 to 
June 1946.' The earnings shown in this table are on a gross basis 
(i. e., before deductions for social security, income and victory taxes, 
bond purchases, etc.). 

Weekly earnings in all manufacturing averaged $43.35 in July 
1946—86.9 percent above the average in January 1939, 62.7 percent 
above January 1941, and 11.5 percent above October 1942. Weekly 
pay for July 1946 dropped 4.6 percent below that of July 1945, as the 
result of reductions in working hours. However the average earnings 
of factory workers were still higher than before the war, as a result 
of such wartime factors as changing composition of the labor force 
within plants, shifts in the distribution of workers among plants and 
among industries, as well as wage-rate increases. 

Gross hourly earning in all manufacturing averaged 109.3 cents in 
July 1946—72.9 percent above the average in January 1939, 60.0 
percent above January 1941, and 22.4 percent above October 1942. 

Straight-time average hourly earnings, as shown in columns 7 to 9, 
are weighted by man-hours of employment in the major divisions of 
manufacturing for January 1941. These earnings are estimated to 
exclude premium pay at time and a half for work in excess of 40 hours. 
However, the effect of extra pay for work on supplementary shifts 
and on holidays is included. For all manufacturing, the straight-time 
average in July 1946 was 106.7 cents per hour; this was 66.5 percent 
higher than in January 1939, 60.7 percent above January 1941, and 
32.2 percent above October 1942. 


' Compare Trends in Factory Wages, 1939-43, in Monthly Labor Review, November 1943 (p. 869), espe- 
cially table 4 (p. 879). For detailed data regarding weekly earnings, see preceding table. 
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Earnings of Factory Workers in Selected Months, 1939 to July 1946 


Estimated straight-time 


oe Average hourly | ings weighted» by 


earnings earnings January 1941 employ- 
ment 








Month and year 
All Non- 


manu- dura- 
factur- ble 
goods 


(9) 
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$0. 575 
. 589 
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22222 
ESea55 5 
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. 037 - 895 
. 102 - 946 
-127 . 959 
. 142 - 965 
. 154 - 971 


41.15 
42. 88 











| 


! The method of estimating straight-time average hourly earnings makes no allowance for special rates of 
pay for work done on major holidays. Estimates for the months of January, July, September, andNovem- 
r, therefore, may not be gen y! —_——— with those for the other months, in which important holidays 
are seldom included in the pay periods for which manufacturing establishments report to the Bureau. 
This characteristic of the data does not appear to invalidate the comparability of the figures for January 
wy he those for the preceding and following months. 
reliminary. 
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Recent Publications of Labor Interest 
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October 1946 
Economic and Social Problems of the South 


All these poeple: The Nation’s human resources in the South. By Rupert B. Vance. 
Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1945. 503 pp., bibliography. 
charts, maps. ‘ : 

Discusses the high birth rate, low income, migration to other regions, and 
questions of policy for conserving and developing the South’s population re- 
sources. Extensive statistical comparisons are made as to economic and socia| 
conditions in the United States and the Southeast. 

. A brief summary of this study has been published in pamphlet form by the 

Southern Regional Council (Atlanta, Ga.) under the title ‘Wanted: The South's 

future for the Nation’? (New South, Vol. 1, No. 3, March 1946, 25 cents). 


Farewell, my lovely magnolias. By J. H. Marion, Jr. (In Yale Review, Vol. XX XV, 
No. 3, New Haven, Conn., spring 1946, pp. 416-430. $1.) 

The subject of this article is the loss from the South of men and women of 
first-rate ability who are needed to assist in the social and industrial upbuilding 
of that region. To keep them, the author states, speaking as a southerner him- 
self, ‘we must allow them ample freedom for the kind of thought, speech, and 
action which will keep blowing through our southern life the cleansing and 
ventilating winds of new ideas and dissenting opinions.” 


Exit King Cotton. By Peter F. Drucker. (In Harper’s Magazine, New York, 
weed 1946, pp. 473-480. 40 cents.) 

The shift of cotton raising away from the ‘‘Deep South’’, in the trend to mecb- 
anization, must result in hardship and suffering for millions now dependent on 
southern agriculture, the author believes, unless workable plans can be devised 
to make farming support more of the population and unless industrial employ- 
ment can be rapidly increased. 


The rural South—a reading guide for community leaders. Edited by H. C. Brearley 
and Marian Tippit. Nashville, Tenn., Southern Rural Life Council, 1946. 


86 pp. 
Annotated bibliography of material on economic and social subjects. 


Labor organization in the South. By Kendrick Lee. Washington, Editorial 
ae Reports (1205 19th Street NW.), 1946. 13 pp. (Vol. 1, 1946, 
Yo. 21.) $1. 

Brief historical account of labor organization in the South, and discussion of 
the status of unionization in that area, at the beginning of the present organi- 
zational drives by the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of l- 
dustial Organizations, and of the objectives of the organizational campaigns and 
the special problems involved. 


Georgia facts in figures—a source book. By Citizens’ Fact-Finding Movement 
of Georgia. Athens, University of a Press, 1946. 178 pp. $2. 

Comprehensive collection of statistical information relating to Georgia, pre- 
sented in table, map, and chart form. More than 200 exhibits cover the natura. 
and human resources of the State, agriculture, industry, commerce, wealth, 
education, public welfare, government, public finance, and feligion. Extensive 
use is made of Federal Government sources, including the Bureau of the Census, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, and Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 





Epitors Note.—Correspondence regarding the publications to which reference is made in this |i 
should be addressed to the respective publishing agencies mentioned. Where data on prices were readily 
available, they have been shown with the title entries. 
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Farm and manufacturing es in Virginia. By F. L. Underwood. Blacksburg, 
Va., Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Virginia Agricultural Experiment 
Station, 1945. 24 pp., charts. (Bull. No. 378.) 

Milk price differentials in the Southeast. By William J. J. Smith. (In Journal 
of Farm Economics, Menasha, Wis., August 1946, pp. 742-755. $1.25.) 


Cooperative Movement 


Liquidation record of Wisconsin credit unions. By Eli Shapiro. (In Journal 
of Business of the University of Chicago, April 1946, pp. 82-98. Also 
reprinted.) - 

El Banco de la Nacién Argentina en la organizacién, fomento, y crédito a las 
sociedades cooperativas. Buenos Aires, [Banco de la Nacién Argentina, 
19452]. 48 pp. 

Gives statistics regarding capital of the various ‘ype of cooperatives in 

Argentina and of loans made to them by the National Bank of Argentina. 


Memoria de la segunda conferencia cooperativa Bolivariana, 14-21 de diciembre 
de 1944, Caracas, Venezuela. Caracas, Impresores Unidos, 1946. 40 pp. 
Contains a list of delegates and the resolutions of the second conference of the 
Bolivarian Cooperative Union, members of which are the national cooperative 
movements of Colombia, Ecuador, Panama, Peru, and Venezuela. 


Report of the Irish Agricultural Organization Society, Ltd., for the year ending 


December 31, 1945. [Dublin], 1946. 89 pp. 2s. net. é 
Among other material, the report gives statistics of the various types of Irish 


cooperatives for 1944. 
Cost of Living 


Report of the President’s Committee on the Cost of Living. Washington, U. 8. Office 
of Economic Stabilization, 1945. 423 pp., charts. 60 cents, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington. 

Combines in convenient form the report of the Committee, correspondence per- 
tinent to the report, and various other documents bearing on the adequacy of 
methods used by the U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics in the construction of the 
consumers’ price index (formerly called cost-of-living index). 

Current living costs as related to standards of public assistance in Pennsylvania, 
December 1945. UHarrisburg, Department of Public Assistance, 1946. 31 
pp.; mimeographed. 

Living and office-operating costs in Brazil. By Gertrude E. Heare. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, August 1946. 11 pp., bibliography. (International reference service, 
Vol. 3, No. 27.) 5 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Education and Training 


Digest of annual reports of State boards for vocational education to the U. S. Office of 
Education, Vocational Division, fiscal year ended June 30, 1945. Washington, 
Federal Security Agency, U. 8S. Office of Education, 1946. 79 pp., charts. 

Vocational education in the years ahead. Washington, Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Education, 1945. 329 pp., bibliography, charts. (Vocational 
division bull. No. 234, general series No. 7.) 50 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 

Report of a committee to study postwar problems in vocational education, ap- 
pointed by the U. S. Commissioner of Education. The first part is devoted to 
general considerations and the second, to reports for various fields—agriculture, 
business, homemaking, trade and industry, and public service. 

Standards and organization for apprenticeship in the stained glass industry. Wash- 
TOP, U. S. Department of Labor, Apprentice-Training Service, 1946. 11 
pp. Free. 

Canadian vocational training—annual report for 1945-46. Ottawa, Department 
of Labor, 1946. 24 pp. (Supplement to Labor Gazette, June 1946.) 

The various types of training given under the Canadian Vocational Training 
Coordination Act of 1942 are reviewed in the report, but the greater part of it . 
is devoted to training of veterans. 
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Guaranteed Wage 


The eS a minimum weekly wage. New York, State Department of Labo; 

ivision of Industrial Relations, Women in Industry, and Minimum Wage 

1946. 11 pp.; processed. 

Points out that the only guaranteed wage standards at present applicable to 

an entire industry within a State are the guaranteed weekly wages established 

under State minimum-wage laws. The guaranteed minimum weekly wage j; 
declared to be “‘an important step towards the guaranteed annual wage.”’ 


Management’s approach to the annual wage. By Joseph L. Snider. (In Har. 

—_ paeoges Review, Vol. XXIV, No. 3, Boston, spring 1946, pp. 326-338, 

The author’s preliminary conclusions based on talks and correspondence wit} 

a large number of industrial leaders about their experiences and thinking in con. 

nection with the annual wage. He predicts that “the annual wage will be g 

battle ery of labor and a national issue in the coming generation.just as the 
eight-hour day was in the last.”’ 


Security and the annual wage. By Emory 8. Bogardus. (In Sociology and 
Social Research, Los Angeles, March—April 1946, pp. 303-308. 60 cents.) 


Steadying the worker’s income. By Edwin E. Witte. (In Harvatd Business 
view, Vol. XXIV, No. 3, Boston, spring 1946, pp. 306-325. $1.50.) 

Reviews the interest in and development of the various forms which proposals 

for steadying the workers’ income have taken, and discusses some of the prac- 
tical problems to be considered in connection with income-assurance plans. 


Housing 


Effect of wartime housing shortages on home et Washington, U. §. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1946. 12 pp. (Serial No. R. 1840; reprinted 
from Monthly Labor Review, April 1946, with additional data.) Free. 


[Federal] Home Owners’ Loan Acts and Housing Acts. Compiled by Elmer A. 
Lewis. 170 pp. 20 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Public war housing: The job of re-use and disposal. Washington, U. 8S. National 

Housing Agency, Federal Public Housing Authority, 1946. 12 pp.; processed. 

What the housing is and how it will be disposed of when surplus to veterans’ 
and reconversion needs. 


Indianapolis finds its answer to urban blight. By Otto K. Jensen. (In Federal 
Home Loan Bank Review, Federal Home Loan Bank Administration, 
Washington, August 1946, pp. 329-331, 337, illus. 10 cents, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington.) 

Description of the pay-as-you-go plan of Indianapolis for redevelopment of 
blighted areas in that city. 


The pattern of expenditures for nonfarm residential reper and maintenance. By 
Frieda J. Stephan and J. Joseph W. Palmer. fashington, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 146. 
67 pp., charts, illus. (Economic series No. 55.) 20 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 

The importance of residential repair and maintenance in the national economy 
is only beginning to be recognized, according to this report. Repairs are less 
affected by changes in economic conditions than is new construction and averaged 
two-thirds as much in outlay fort new homes in the 16-year period ending 


with 1944, 


Industrial Accidents and Accident Prevention 


Accident prevention. By D. B. Armstrong, M.D., and W. Graham Cole. (In 
American Journal of Publie Health, New York, August 1946, pp. 869-874. 
50 cents.) 

Activities conducted in several States for the prevention of home accidents 
are described. According to the authors, such accidents rank ninth as a cause 
of death, and are largely responsible for off-the-job accidents to employed persons, 
which are more numerous than accidents occurring at work. 
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Accidentg from falls of roof and coal in bituminous-coal mines. Accidents from 
hoisting and haulage in bituminous-coal mines. Washington, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 1945 and 1946. 114 and 59 pp., 
respectively, illus. (Miners’ circulars Nos. 48 and 49; Coal-mine accident- 

revention course, sections 2 and 3.) 25 and 20 cents, Superintendent of 
ocuments, Washington. 


Safe practices in mine hoisting. By D. Harrington and J. H. East, Jr. Washing- 
ton, U. 8. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 1946. 55 pp., 
bibliography, illus. (Miners’ circular No. 61.) 15 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 


Active list of permissible explosives and veekeg devices approved previous to Decem- 
ber 31, 1946. By J. E. Tiffany and Z. C. Gaugler. ashington, U. 8. 
Department of the Interjor, Bureau of Mines, 1946. 20 pp.; mimeographed. 
(Report of investigations, No. 3910.) 


Protection of portable grinding machines. By M. Helfenstein. (In Industrial 
Safety Survey, International Labor Office, Montreal, April-June 1946, pp. 
41-45, diagrams, illus. 50 cents. Distributed in United States by Wash- 
ington Branch of I. L. O.) 

Describes protective h devised by the Swiss Accident Insurance Institute. 


State workmen’s compensation laws as of June 1; 1946. Washington, U. 8. De- 
a of Labor, Division of Labor Standards, 1946. 45 pp. (Bull. 
Yo. 78.) Free. 


Workmen’s compensation in Canada—a comparison of provincial laws. Ottawa, 
Department of Labor, August 1946. 33 pp.; mimeographed. 


Industriarbeidertrygden, 1940-42. Oslo, Rikstrygdeverket, 1946. 44*, 123 pp., 
charts. (Norges offisielle statistikk, X, 104.) Kr. 1.50, H. Aschehoug 
& Co., Oslo. 
Statistical report on accident insurance in Norway, including data on man-days 
lost per accident and per industry. French translations of the table of contents 
and table heads, and general remarks in French, are given. 


Industrial Hygiene 


Davetey of Bureau of Mines publications dealing with health and safety in the 


mineral and allied industries. By Sara J. Davenport. Washington, U. 8S. 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 1946. 190 pp.; mimeographed. 


Chemicals that crack oil. By Roy G. Benson. (In National Safety News, Chicago, 
— 1946, pp. 24, 25, et seq., bibliography, illus. 60 cents to nonmembers 
of National Safety Council.) 

Reviews the newer chemical processes and reagents used in petroleum refining, 
notes their hazards for the workers, and prescribes safeguards against dangerous 
exposure. 


Ethyl ether (diethyl oxide). (In National Safety News, Chicago, July 1946, pp. 
39, 40, et seq., bibliography; Industrial data sheet No. D—Chem. 7 (revised), 
available as a reprint.) 

Covers uses, hazards, personal protective equipment, precautions for handling, 
symptoms of poisoning, and other phases. 


Fire fighters’ occupational diseases. By Max H. Skolnick, M.D., and George J. 
ichardson. Washington, International Association of Fire Fighters, 1945. 
107 pp., bibliography. $1. 
_ Presentation of medical case reports, including discussion of work hazards 
involved and of compensation awards called for by the medical status. 


Tuberculosis, industrial nursing, and mass radiography. By Julie E. Miale. New 
York, National Tuberculosis Association, 1945. 67 pp., bibliography, forms, 
plans. 50 cents. 

Manual for industrial nurses on promotion, practice, and follow-up of mass 

X-ray surveys in industry. 
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Industrial Relations ° 


Labor policy and labor relations. (In Proceedings of Academy of Political Science 
Vol. XXII, No. 1, New York, May 1946, pp. 1-107. $2.50. 

Subjects of the papers and discussions at the April 1946 meeting of the Academy 
reproduced in this volume, included wage policies, wages and prices, wages and 
economic efficiency, various phases of the settlement of labor disputes, and 
international economic relations. 


Mutual survival, the goal of unions and management. By E. Wight Bakke. Ney 
Haven, Yale University, Labor and Management Center, 1946. 82 pp. $1. 
First of a series of “interim’”’ reports on the theory of human behavior as jt 
relates to labor-management relations. It is an analytical, factual report based 
on interviews with 60 leading representatives of management and organized labor 
in 9 major centers of industrial activity in the East and Middle West. 


Postwar labor relations. (In Papers and proceedings of 58th annual meeting of 
American Economic Association, Cleveland, Ohio, January 24-27, 1946, 
American Economic Review, Vol. XXXVI, No. 2, Menasha, Wis., May 1946. 
pp. 336-383.) 

Three papers—Public policy in labor relations, ae mai bargaining in the 
publie service, Democracy in trade unions—and dis¢ussion. 


Rights of supervisory employees to collective bargaining under the National Labor 
Relations Act. (In Yale Law Journal, New Haven, Conn., June 1946, pp. 
754-777.) 

Reviews individual cases affecting the unionization-of-foremen issue. 


Wages under national and regional collective bargainin xperience in seven in- 
dustries. By Richard A. Lester and Edward A. bie. Princeton, N. J., 
Princeton University, Industrial Relations Section, 1946. 103 pp., bibliog- 
raphy. (Research report series, No. 73.) $1.50. 

Seven manufacturing industries with extensive experience in national or 
regional collective bargaining were chosen for study, including pressed and 
blown glassware, pottery, stove, full-fashioned hosiery, silk and rayon dyeing 
and finishing, flat glass, and West Coast pulp and paper. The conclusions are 
in general favorable to national and regional collective bargaining. 


Your stake in collective bargaining. By T. R. Caftskadon and §S. T. Williamson. 
New York, Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 1946. 32 pp. (Public affairs 
pamphlet No. 117.) 10 cents. 

Based largely on “Trends in collective bargaining,” by S. T. Williamson and 

Herbert Harris, published by Twentieth Century Fund, New York, 1945. 









































International Labor Organization 






Constitution and rules [of International Laber Organization]. Montreal, Inter- 
national Labor Office, 1946. 114 pp. (In English and French.) 50 cents. 
Distributed in United States by Washington Branch of I. L. O. 


The International Labor Organization and the United Nations. By Ernest &. 
Hediger. (In Foreign Policy Reports, New York, June 1, 1946, pp. 70-79. 
25 cents.) 


Resolutions adopted by the third conference of the American states members of the 

International Labor Organization (Mexico City, April 1946). Montreal, 
International Labor Office, 1946. 37 pp. Free. istributed in United 
States by Washington Branch of I. L. O. 


Labor Organizations and Their Activities 


History of the National Federation of Post Office Clerks. By Karl Baarslag. Wash- 
meee. National Federation of Post Office Clerks, 1945. 216 pp., illus. 
1.50. 

The growth of the union is described from its organization in 1900 through 1941. 
Particular attention is given to the role exerted by Congress and the Post Office 
Department in moulding the activities of the union, which now has a member- 
ship of approximately 50,000. 
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Histoire du syndicalisme francais. By Robert Bothereau. Paris, Presses Univer- 
sitaires de France, 1945. 128 pp. (Que sais-je?—No. 180.) 

A description of French trade-unionism by a secretary of the General Con- 
federation of Labor, with a section on the principal decisions of the organization 
up to 1938 and some detail on the wartime French and international trade-union 
movement. 

All-India Seafarers’ Federation, its formation and constitution. Bombay, Servants 
of India Society, 1946. 28 pp. 

The All-India Seafarers’ Federation, consisting of six unions with a member- 
ship of 66,000, was formed at the first session of the All-India Seafarers’ Con- 
ference at Calcutta in April 1946. The pamphlet listed includes resolutions 
adopted by the Conference, as well as the constitution and rules of the Federation 
and resolutions adopted at the first meeting of its executive board. 

Histadrut. New York, National Labor Committee for Palestine, [19467]. 32 pp., 
illus. 

Review of the history and accomplishments of the Histadrut (General Federa- 
tion of Jewish Workers in Palestine), which, in addition to detailing the accomplish- 
ments of the organization in the labor field, contains data on its social-aid institu- 
tions, its influence on the social structure, and its work in the field of coopera- 
tives and for the furtherance of cooperation between Jewish and Arab workers, 
in Palestine. 

Forty-ninth annual report of the Scottish Trades Union Congress, 1946, including 
report of organization of women committee and report of youth advisory council. 
Glasgow, Scottish Trades Union Congress, 1946. 139 pp. 1s. net. 


Medical Care 


Medical care in Maryland. By Robert H. Riley, M.D. (In American Journal 
of Public Health, New York, August 1946, pp. 908-911. 50 cents.) 
The new State-wide public program for care of the indigent and medically 
needy is outlined. The fee schedule for professional services is given. 


Manitoba health plan. By F. W. Jackson, M.D. (In American Journal of Public 
Health, New York, August 1946, pp. 837-841. 50 cents.) 

Recent legislation of the Province of Manitoba, Canada, for improving rural 
health on an area basis is described. Prime objectives are disease prevention, 
diagnostic facilities, general practitioner services, and adequate hospitalization. 
The plan fits in with the Dominion Government’s proposal for health insurance. 
Report of the Health Survey and Development Committee, [India]. Delhi, Manager 

of Publications, 1946. 4 vols., 228, 532, 351, 90 pp. 

Comprehensive report on the state of public health and on administrative 
activities relating to health in British India, with suggested short-term and 
long-term programs for health protection. Volume 4 is a summary of the pre- 
ceding volumes. Health problems of industrial workers are covered in the report 
and the recommendations. 


Occupations 


Careers in aviation. By Samuel Burger, in collaboration with Vocational Guid- 
a Research. New York, Greenberg, 1946. 209 pp., bibliography. 

Establishing and operating a dry cleaning business. By Paul C. Trimble. Estab- 
lishing and operating a retail shoe business. By Edwin Hahn. Establishing 
and operating a variety and general merchandise store. By Nelson A. Miller. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Dom- 
estic Commerce, 1946. 210, 180, 256 pp., respectively, diagrams, forms, 
illus. (Industrial (small business) series, Nos. 33, 34, 35.) 35, 35, 45 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 

Geology as a profession. Meteorology as a profession. Washington, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Labor, me a a Service, National Roster of Scientific and 
ened Personnel, 1946. 19 and 17 pp., respectively, bibliographies, 
illus. (Vocational booklets Nos. 1 and 4.) 10 and 5 cents, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington. 

Numbers 2 and 3 in this series deal, respectively, with chemistry and chemical 
engineering. 
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Population 


The industrial distribution of the population of Great Britain in July 1939. By 
H. Frankel. (In Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Vol. CVIII, parts 
III-IV, London, 1945, pp. 392-422; discussion, pp. 422-430. 20s.) 


Japan: Area and population, by ken, shi, and gun [prefecture, city, and district] 
1930-40 (density, sex ratio, and percent increase, adjusted to October 1, 1910 
census areas). Washington, U. S. Department of State, Division of Geogra: 
phy and Cartography, 1945. 52 pp.; processed. (Release No. .120.) 


Population an4 peace in the Pacific. By Warren 8S. Thompson. Chicago, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1946. 397 pp., bibliography, maps, charts. $3.75. 
Exposition of the view that changes in population growth and social (economic) 
organization, which are taking place in the world, should be considered in devel- 
oping a political organization that will encourage peace rather than war. 


Provisional results of the general summarized population census [of Poland] on 
February 14, 1946. Warsaw, Chief Bureau of Statistics of the Republic of 
Poland, 1946. 11 pp. 

Special supplement to the Statistical News of the Chief Bureau of Statistics 

Preface, table heads, and certain other items are given in both Polish and English’ 


Septimo censo nacional de peneis, [Venezuela], levantado el 7 de diciembre dc 
1941: Tomo IV, Estados Guérico, Lara y Mérida. Caracas, Ministerio de 


Fomento, Direeccién General de Estadistica, 1945. xxxviii, 601 pp., maps, 


charts. 

This volume, as well as those already issued for other Venezuelan States, con- 
tains tables showing distribution of the gainfully employed population, according 
to the national population census of December 7, 1941, classified by industry, by 
sex, whether native or foreign, and whether proprietors, salaried employees, or 


wage earners. 
Productivity of Labor 


Productivity and unit labor cost in the electric light and power industry, 1917-45. 
eattingieny, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1946. 4 pp.:; mimeographed. 
ree. 


Productivity and unit labor cost in the telephone and telegraph industries, 1935-45. 
Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1946. 5 pp.; mimeographed. 


Free. 
Social Security (General) 


Relief and social security. By Lewis Meriam. Washington, Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1946. 912pp. $65. 

This study deals with the problem of providing protection against need through 
a universal, comprehensive, and coordinated relief and social-security system, 
offering minimum interference with “the American way of life.”” Part I describes 
the principal United States programs (from the 1930’s on) for relief and social 
security. For comparative purposes, British efforts for universal coverage, 
comprehensiveness, and coordination, as exemplified by plans for the reorganiza- 
tion of the social-security systems of Great Britain and New Zealand, are examined 
in Part II. Major issues are discussed in Part III under three groups of 
problems—social, financia!, and administrative. A section on the use of census 
data in estimating costs is appended. 


Social security and related services in Michigan, their administration and financing. 
By Claude R. Tharp. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, 1946. 180 pp. 
bibliography. (Michigan governmental studies, No. 16.) 75 cents. 

The services are examined under the following heads: (1) Public assistance: 

(2) Welfare services for children and handicapped persons; (3) Health and medica! 

g@Tvices ; (4) Social insurance. A separate chapter gives a summary and conclusions. 


Ten years of social-security administration in the Southwest. (In Social Security 
ulletin, Federal Security Agency, Social Security Board, Washington, May 
1946, pp. 4-10. 15 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington.) 
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Health and social welfare, 1945-46. London and New York, Todd Publishing Co., 
Ltd., 1946. 519 pp. 21s.; $6. 

Annual handbook of health and welfare services of Great Britain, including 
medical and nursing services in industry. There are signed articles on a wide 
variety of activities; sections on health legislation and policy, and functions of 
the various Official and unofficial bodies in the health and social-welfare field; 
directories of agencies; guides to official statistics; bibliographies of books, periodi- 
cals, and films; and other pertinent information. 


The first two years of social insurance in Mexico. By Wilbur J. Cohen. (In Social 
Security Bulletin, Federal Security Agency, Social Security Board, Washing- 
ton, July 1946, pp. 22-27, bibliography, chart. 15 cents, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington.) 


Unemployment Insurance 


Effect of war-risk tax provisions [in State unemployment-insurance laws], 1943 
and 1944. (In Employment Security Activities, Federal Security Agency, 
Social Security Board, Bureau of Employment Security, Washington, June 
1946, pp. 29-44; processed.) 

Deals with the higher wartime contributions imposed by 10 States on employers 
whose pay rolls expanded rapidly (especially in war production), or on new 
employers. 

Unemployment insurance and the retraining of unemployed workers. (In Social 
Security Bulletin, Federal Security Agency, Social Security Board, Wash- 
ington, April 1946, pp. 16-20. 15 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington.) 

Unemployment relief financing in the States. By Randall S. Stout. State College, 
Pa., Pennsylvania State College, Bureau of Business Research, 1946. 28 
pp., bibliography; mimeographed. (Bull. No. 26.) 


Characteristics of [unemployment-insurance] claimants and job openings [in Cali- 
fornia] in mid-December 1945. [Sacramento], Department of Employment, 
1946. 28 pp., map, charts; processed. 

The three largest occupational groups among claimants for unemployment 
insurance in the State as a whole were skilled men, semiskilled women, and un- 
skilled women. Over a fourth of the total claimants were over 50 vears of age. 
Data are given for the entire State and for various areas, with statistical break- 
downs for both claimants and job openings. 


The unemployment compensation system in Pennsylvania. Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania Postwar Planning Commission, [1945?]. 23 pp. 

Discusses the major aspects of the present system, and includes statistics of 
contributions, benefits, and reserves, 1937-September 30, 1944. Recommends 
liberalization of the present law as to waiting period and amount and duration 
of benefits, and the addition of compensation for partial unemployment. 


Veterans’ Affairs 


The community and the veterans’ emergency housing program. Washington, 
U. 8. National Housing Agency, 1946. 25 pp., charts; procéssed. 
General explanation of the emergency program for housing veterans. Par- 
ticular stress is placed on community action. 


Settlement opportunities on irrigated farms. Washington, U. 8. Department of 
the Interior, Bureau of Reclamation, 1946. 10 pp., map. 

_ Describes the opportunities for settlement on projects of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion in 17 western States. Particular emphasis is placed on veterans’ preference. 
Veterans’ information centers: A survey of their operation and services. By John K. 

Gurwell. Chicago, Public Administration Service, 1945. 49 pp. (Publica- 
tion No. 94.) $1.50. 

Veterans on the move: Report on transient veterans. New York, National Social 

Welfare Assembly, National Committee on Service to Veterans, 1946. 15 pp. 


10 cents. 
An attempt to define the nature of the problem of the transient veteran and its - 


relationship to the total problem of transiency. 
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The veterans’ program—a complete guide to its benefits, rights, and options. By 
Charles Hurd. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1946. 267 pp. $9. 
Designed to give the essentials of. the programs established for veterans and 
to show how they may be used. 
Report of the Repatriation Commission, [Australia], for year 1944-45. Canberra 
1945. 23 pp. 
Covers provisions for repatriation of returning servicemen, including passage 
for families of those married overseas. War, service, and seamen’s pensions and 
medical and other forms of assistance are outlined. 


Wages and Hours of Labor 


Wage structure, bituminous coal mines, 1945. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor 
en 1946. 96 pp.; mimeographtd. (Wage structure series 2, No. 12.) 

ree. 

One of the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Nation-wide surveys of wages and related 
working conditions. ‘The studies are designed to yield data for use in collective 
bargaining, wage determination, and minimum-wage administration. Detailed 
tables in the report listed give occupational straight-time earnings per hour, 
hours per start, and other information, for the industry as a whole and for the 
various production districts. The extent of use of supplementary wage practices, 
as, for example, shift differentials, payment for explosives and other items, paid 
vacations, and insurance or pension plans, is summarized. Percentage distribu- 
tions of straight-time earnings per start are shown for various occupations. 
Cotton goods: Employment, hours, and earnings, by area, June 1945—December 1945. 

en U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1946. 17 pp.; mimeographed. 
ree. 

Occupational wage relationships: Series 1, No. 2, Machine tool accessories, 1945. 
Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1946. 14 pp., charts; proc- 
essed. Free. 

Union wages and hours in the printing trades, July 1, 1945. ‘Washington, U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1946. 15 pp., charts. (Bull. No. 872; reprinted 
from Monthly Labor Review, April 1946, with additional data.) 10 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 

Salary rates of officials and employees in 128 Oregon cities. Eugene, University of 
Oregon, Bureau of Municipal Research and Service, May 1946. 16 pp.; 
mimeographed. (Information bull. No. 63.) 


Women in Industry 


The outlook for women in occupations in the medical and other health services: 
Trends and their effect upon the demand for women workers. Washington, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 1946. 55 pp., bibliography, 
(Bull. No. 203, No. 12.) 15cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 
This last pamphlet in a series of 12 on the outlook for women in occupations 
in the medical and other health services discusses trends in these fields and their 
effect upon the demand for women workers, and analyzes regional patterns and 
various aspects of age, race, and marital-status questions. Previous numbers in 
the series have govered the outlook for individual occupations. 
Medical and health services, the Women’s Bureau reports, rank third among 
all industries in the employment of women. 
Women in aviation. By Frances W. Kerr. Washington, U. 8S. Department of 
Labor, Women’s Bureau, 1946. 10 pp.; mimeographed. Free. 


Standards of employment for women. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Women’s Bureau, 1946. (Leaflet No. 1-1946.) Free. 

The leaflet refers mainly to industrial and office workers. It outlines what 
good labor standards are and describes briefly how they are developed. 

State labor laws for women, with wartime modifications, December 15, 1944: Part 
V, Explanation and appraisal. Washington, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Women’s Bureau, 1946. 66 pp. (Bull. No. 202-V.) 15 cents, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington. 

Summary review of the principal labor laws in the United States governing 
women’s, hours and working conditions, and of the leading court decisions whic! 
have played an important part in the progress of such legislation. 
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The war and women’s employment—the experience of the United Kingdom and the 
United States. Montreal, International Labor Office, 1946. 287 pp. 
(Studies and reports, new series, No. 1.) $1.50. Distributed in United 
States by Washington Branch of I. L. O.) 

Contains information on employment of women in industry and various other 
fields during and between the two World Wars, and related data. The out- 

look with respect to women’s employment in the future is considered. ° 


Women workers and unemployment insurance since VJ-day. By Olga S. Halsey. 
(In Social Security Bulletin, Federal Security Agency, Social Securicy 
Board, Washington, June 1946, pp. 3-10, charts. 15 cents, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington.) 

Reviews women’s employment experience before and after the surrender of 
Japan and shows their proportion of claims for unemployment compensation in 
six industrial States, July 1945—-March 1946, and in each State of the United 
States, January—March 1946. 


Labor Department reports annual minimum budget for women workers in Con- 
necticut. (In Monthly Bulletin, Connecticut Department of Labor 
and Factory Inspection, Hartford, July 1946, pp. 4, 5.) 

The survey, which was made in March 1946 and thus does not take into account 
recent increased consumer costs, indicated that a minimum wage of $1,461 an- 
nually, or slightly over $28 a week, was needed to support a single working 
woman at a standard necessary for health. This represented an increase of 
56 percent over the 1938 budget. 


General Reports 


Labor: Child labor, women workers, employment, wages, workmen’s insurance, and 
compensation. Washington, Government Printing Office, Superintendent 
of Documents, May 1946. 104 pp. (Price list 33—30th ed.) 

List of U. 8. Government publications on subjects specified, for sale by the 

Superintendent of Documents. 


Condigées de vida do trabalhador na agro-indistria do acicar, [Brazil]. By Vas- 
concelos Torres. Rio de Janeiro, Instituto do Agticar e do Alcool, 1945. 
277 pp., charts, illus. 

Housing, nutrition, and wages are the principal subjects considered in this 
study of living conditions of sugar workers in Brazil. 


Beretning om arbejds- og fabriktilsynets virksomhed i aaret 1944. Copenhagen, 
Arbejds- og Fabriktilsynet, 1945. 166 pp., diagrams, illus. 

Report concerning inspection of working conditions in Denmark in 1944 with 
some data for earlier years. Cites measures for the prevention of accidents and 
occupational diseases and notes dispensations granted for holiday work and for 
the employment of youth. 


British labor sets its course. By Margaret Cole and others. (In Antioch Review, 
Vol. VI, No. 2, Yellow Springs, Ohio, summer 1946, pp. 167-234. 75 cents.) 

A group of articles under this head reviews, among other matters, the economic 
policies of the Labor Party, with particular attention to reconversion, national- 
ization of key industries, trade, housing, and agriculture; the United States loan 
to Great Britain and its relation to freer international trade; and labor and 
socialist parties in the Dominions (Canada, Australia, New Zealand). 

The Italian lira, 1988-45. By William D. Grampp. (In Journal of Political 
Economy, Chicago, August 1946, pp. 309-333. $1.) 

Study of Italy’s wartime inflation, covering prices and income, quantity of 
money, price and fiscal policy, and price relations. Indexes of retail-food and 
wholesale prices and of workers’ income, 1938-45, and of family income and food 
prices in Rome, 1940-45, are included. 

The great Stalin five-year plan. Washington, Embassy of the Union of Soviet 
ialist Republics, 1946. — 56 pp., illus. 

Text of the law on the plan for restoration and development of the national 
economy, 1946-50, with various expository articles by Soviet writers. Part III, 
entitled ‘Plan for the material and cultural advancement of the people,”’ contains 
data on manpower, training of industrial personnel, housing, culture and health, 


and consumer goods. 
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